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A DIPLOMATIC RIDDLE 


APPENING, one day, to drop in 
on an author of many learned 
books, I found him in the “throes 


of composition.” But, oddly, he was 
not wrestling with words to compel 
them to say exactly what he had in 
mind. On the contrary, for some 
cryptic reason, he was attempting, 
like Talleyrand, to use language to 


conceal thought. “Sit down,” he 
said, “and be patient until I finish 
this passage.” In a minute or two 
he threw down his pen and said 
with a sigh of satisfaction, “there 
now, I have worded it so that no one 
will know what I mean.” Being at 
the time young and unsophisticated, 
I was a trifle scandalized. I could 
not have imagined a scholar de- 
liberately seeking to be unintelligi- 
ble. I had heard nothing of imag- 
ists, vorticists, or any other brand 
of literary anarchists. The cult of 
unintelligibility had not yet begun. 
I was not then in Holy Orders, and 
had not become accustomed to the 
familiar breviary lesson from St. 


Gregory—a kind of classic, I think 
it—in which occurs the contrast be- 
tween human and divine wisdom: 
“It is earthly wisdom,” St. Gregory 
says, “sensum verbis velare,” which 
means substantially what Talley- 
rand said 1,300 years later. “But,” 
continues the saint, “it is sapientia 
justorum, the wisdom of honest 
men, sensum verbis 
aperire, to use words 
to make one’s mean- Diplomats: 
ing clear.” Andthat And of Hon- 
is after all, only a est People 
gloss upon our Sa- 

vior’s laconic, “Let your Yea be Yea 
and your Nay Nay.” With that text 
I was of course familiar. In that 
school I had been brought up. So 
I never quite trusted the learned au- 
thor again. 


Wisdom of 


HE episode recurred to my mind 
lately when the Prime Minister 

of England enunciated his “Formu- 
la” on British policy in regard to the 
Japanese invasion of China. Perhaps 
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I should not say “invasion.” Mr. 
Chamberlain wouldn’t like the word. 
What then? “Occupation” of China? 
“Expedition” into China? “Incur- 
sion”? Allsuch words smack of war, 
and Mr. Chamberlain takes his stand 
on the denial of war in China. 


UT the Formula. It’s a master- 
piece. In case you have forgot- 
ten, it runs thus: “His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom 
fully recognize the actual situation 
in China where hostilities on a large 
scale are in progress, and note that 
as long as that state of affairs con- 
tinues to exist the Japanese forces 
in China have special requirements 
[there’s a_ chef 
Chamberlain’s d’oeuvre “special re- 
“Formula” quirements”!} for 
the purpose of safe- 
guarding their own security and 
maintaining public order in the re- 
gions under their control and that 
they have to suppress or remove 
such causes or acts as will obstruct 
them or benefit their enemy.” 

You may now pause for breath. 
Inhale deeply for there are many 
more polysyllables coming. 

“His Majesty’s Government have 
no intention of countenancing any 
acts or measures prejudicial to the 
attainment of the above-mentioned 
objects by the Japanese forces, and 
they will take this opportunity to 
confirm their policy in this respect 
by making it plain to British au- 
thorities and British nationals in 
China that they should refrain from 
such acts and measures.” 

I cannot, after these many years, 
recall the sentence the learned pro- 
fessor of my anecdote was writing 
on that day when I stepped into his 
study. But whatever it was I would 
now wager that the shifty old peda- 
gogue could not have produced a 
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gem like this recent one of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s. In fact I doubt if in 
all the books, newspapers, or peri- 
odical magazines that have come 
under my eyes in a lifetime of read- 
ing there has been so precious an 
example of verbal legerdemain as 
Sir Neville’s “For- 
mula.” It’s a pity to 
break it down even 
for the purpose of 
analysis and emphasis, but really it 
deserves deeper scrutiny than the 
casual hurried newspaper reader 
probably gave it. So let’s look at it 
a little more closely. 

“His Majesty’s Government fully 
recognize the actual situation in 
China.” They do, do they? Well 
then, they recognize that a war is in 
progress in China. Not at all. 
Don’t be so hasty. Impetuosity en- 
dangers accuracy. But Mr. Cham- 
berlain says “hostilities on a large 
scale are in progress.” “Hostilities” 
means war, and “on a large scale” 
means “big.” No again! Wrong! 
The poor harried Prime Minister 
sits up all night, perhaps several 
nights in succession, working to 
find the precisely correct phrase. 
He writes one, but scratches it out; 
another and scratches it out. He 
fills the waste basket and litters the 
floor at 10 Downing Street with dis- 
carded sheets, but finally emerges 
tired but trium- 
phant, with a lan- 
guid “Eureka!” The 
phrase he has found, “hostilities on 
a large scale,” is perfect just be- 
cause it doesn’t say war. If he were 
to say “war,” he would have to ac- 
cord the rights of belligerents to 
both China and Japan. So there is 
no war. “Hostilities on a large 
scale” fills the mouth but leaves the 
mind empty. 

To resume: “As long as this state 
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of affairs Continues to exist.” 
“State of affairs!” Now you try to 
think up three words that will say 
nothing while seeming to say some- 
thing. Impossible? Then you will 
never be a diplomat. 

Now comes the piéce de résis- 
tance: “the Japanese forces in China 
have ‘special requirements’ for the 
purpose of safeguarding their own 
security and maintaining public or- 

der in the regions 


Say Nothing under their control.” 
But Seem Again the impetuous 
to Say reader (probably an 
Something American; Ameri- 


cans are so head- 
long!) says “regions under their 
control” means that the Japanese 
have conquered parts of China, and 
that as conquerors and possessors 
they have the duty and hence the 
right of keeping order! 

Dear me, dear me, how true it 
was what Sir Esmé Howard (God 
rest his soul!) said, “The first 
requisite of a diplomat is patience, 
the second is patience, and the third 
is patience.” Mr. Chamberlain’s pa- 
tience must be sorely tried. He did 
not say “war’’; he made no mention 
of “belligerent rights”; he recog- 
nized no “conquest”; he spoke of no 
“duty”; conceded no “right.” All 
those words are put into his mouth. 
Patience, patience, patience, indeed, 
Sir Neville. There are penalties at- 
tached to the high office of ranking 
diplomat of the empire, and you 
must suffer them. But if it be any 
comfort to you, we more careful and 
considerate Americans apologize for 
our fellow-citizens’ unfortunate 
habit of jumping at unwarranted 
conclusions. You must forgive us; 
we are still a simple folk. Because 
of a hundred and fifty years of dis- 
sociation from the cultural and edu- 
cational influence of the Mother 


Country we still have the mentality 
of rustics or of backwoodsmen. If 
we see a spade we say “spade.” If 
we see a war we say 

“war.” Simpletons! A Spade Is 
Left to ourselves we Not a Spade 
should have de- 

scribed the situation naively thus: 
“Japan went to war without de- 
claring war. She invaded great 
parts of China. She is to all intents 
and purposes for the time being 
conqueror of those parts of China. 
Her possession of all the great ports 
of China, of virtually the whole sea- 
coast and of large areas inland is a 
fact. In consequence His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom 
recognizes the Japanese conquest 
and will help prevent the conquered 
Chinese from raising disturbances.” 
But summarizing the situation in 
that way, we should reveal our ig- 
norance of the fine art of diplomatic 
ambiguity. 

Furthermore, we simple-minded 
Americans, and to tell the truth 
some equally stupid Englishmen 
with us, imagined that we saw in 
the news of July 31st a change in 
British policy toward Japan. Once 
again we and they blundered. Mr. 
Chamberlain, although infinitely 
wearied with the im- 
portunate questions 
of certain members 
of Parliament (who 
wished only to harass him) and the 
incurable stupidity of newspaper 
correspondents (largely American) 
condescended to explain that the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government 
with regard to China and Japan re- 
mained what it has been from the 
beginning. In fact as far as his 
Majesty’s Government is aware 
nothing has happened in ‘China 
since 1911. British statesmen have 
seen no war and still see no war at 
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Tientsin, or Shanghai, or Hankow. 
Indeed they saw no war in Man- 
churia in 1931. If the layman sees 
what the diplomat does not see the 
layman must be suffering halluci- 
nations. 

Mr. Wickham Steed, former Edi- 
tor of the London Times, writing to 
The New York Times on July 26th 


said, “Bewilderment would be a 
mild word to de- 
Nobody Un-_ scribe British feel- 


ing today” because 
of the “confirmation 
of reports that Great Britain has ac- 
cepted the Japanese demand for a 
recognition of the ‘background’ of 
the China dispute.” “Background”! 
How do you fancy “Background”? 
And “China dispute”? Pretty good? 
Perfect. One would imagine that 
China and Japan are engaged in 
some sort of debate, and that Mr. 
Chamberlain, acting as ‘“Moder- 
ator,” is defining the question un- 
der discussion. for the sake of put- 
ting the audience au courant. Yes 
“Background” is good, and “China 
dispute” is better. 
Those phrases alone 
should win Mr. 
Wickham Steed a 
place in your Cabinet, Mr. Cham- 
berlain. Why not offer him a port- 
folio as Answer Man, and let him 
be always ready with a copious vo- 
cabulary of such phrases as “Ori- 
ental Background,” “China Dis- 
pute,” “State of Affairs,” “Special 
Requirements,” “All That Sort of 
Thing” to hurl back at importunate 
M.P.’s who insist upon asking em- 
barassing questions of the sorely 
harrassed Prime Minister. 

After three or four days of in- 
termittent heckling at home and 
abroad Mr. Chamberlain’s insouci- 
ance seems to have deserted him. 
He finally explained, with perhaps 


derstands Me 


Candidate for 
the Cabinet? 
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a dash of petulance, “Formula 
means whatever the British Govern- 
ernment wants it to mean”! Now 
there you have something more 
than a phrase, an expedient, or a 
diplomatic device. The Prime Min- 
ister has enunciated a broad deep 
fundamental principle. A “Formu- 
la,” (and hence, I suppose) a con- 
tract, a treaty, or any kind of inter- 
national agreement means what one 
of the signatories wishes it to mean. 
What the other sig- 
natory thinks is un- It Means 
important. What say What We 
you from the shades Say It Means 
of Avernus, Talley- , 
rand? What say, Metternich? What 
say you, von Bethmann-Hollweg of 
the famous phrase “Scrap of Pa- 
per”? You fellows thought your- 
selves “some punkins” in your day. 
But Mr. Chamberlain can give you 
cards and spades and beat you. “A 
Formula means what my Govern- 
ment wants it to mean!” 
Unfortunately for Mr. Chamber- 
lain the Japanese seem to be un- 
aware that England and England 
alone shall interpret the formula. 
“Whatever the real meaning of the 
new formula,” says The New York 
Times, “which the 
British have accept- Or Whatever 
ed in the East, there Japan Says 
can be no doubt of It Means? 
the interpretation 
placed on it by the Japanese high 
command. Within twenty-four 
hours after the text was made pub- 
lic the Japanese command at Can- 
ton peremptorily notified the consu- 
lar authorities of all Western na- 
tions, including the United States, 
of its intention to close for two 
weeks the Canton River (thereby 
blockading trade between Canton 
and the great British port of Hong 
Kong), and further measures were 
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taken in North China to intensify 
anti-British boycotts and other 
similar demonstrations. The new 
formula which Mr. Chamberlain de- 
fended in the House of Commons is 
ambiguous—no doubt, intentionally 
so. But there can be no doubt that 
the directors of Japan’s war ma- 
chine intend from the start to in- 
terpret it as evidence that Britain is 
prepared to yield ground in China 
under pressure. The action they 
have taken speaks for itself.” 

England speaks; Japan acts. And 
laughs. 


DISPATCH from the Associated 
Press correspondent in Tokyo 
explains furthermore that the Japa- 
nese understand the British to have 
agreed “to control 
with the co-operation 
of Japanese military 
authorities any Chi- 
nese suspected of terrorism and 
sabotage behind Japanese lines.” At 
Tientsin, for example. Really we 
do seem to have arrived at a con- 
dition of bewilderment when “ter- 
rorism” and “sabotage” are used to 
describe the efforts of a people to 
drive invaders out. But I wonder 
how far this definition of “sabotage” 
and “terrorism” will apply. If Ger- 
man airplanes drop bombs upon 
London, with or without a declara- 
tion of war; if the Germans march 
into England as they marched into 
Belgium; if an Englishman in de- 
fense of his own land throws a 
bomb at a German 
tank or snipes at a 
German officer out 
of a London window, will that be 
“terrorism” and “sabotage”? Ah, 
but that is different. The English 
are English, and Chinese are only 
Chinese. Yes, yes, I see. Or do I 
see? 


“Terrorism” 
“Sabotage” 


Whose Ox? 


PAGE or two above, I have 

quoted the late Lord Howard 
of Penrith. Perhaps I may now 
quote him again. In his book The 
Theatre of Life he wrote, “It is use- 
less to try to apply an ethical stand- 
ard to any transaction necessary for 
the prosecution of a war.” I don’t 
think he meant “useless” exactly. 
He was too sincere 
a Christian and too 
honorable a gentle- 
man not to believe 
that even a mere declaration of the 
morality or immorality of an act of 
war must do some good. He must 
have meant “useless” as far as po- 
litical or diplomatic results are con- 
cerned. The reward of the plain 
speaker is not here below. He Who 
said “Yea” when He meant “Yea” 
and “Nay” when He meant “Nay” 
was crucified. And it was a pope, 
a very great pope, Hildebrand, who 
gave a new twist to the text of the 
Psalmist, “Thou hast loved justice 
and hated injustice; therefore the 
Lord hath anointed thee with the 
oil of gladness.” “TI 
have loved justice 
and hated injus- 
tice,” said Hilde- 
brand, “and therefore I die in ex- 
ile.” “Love justice and peace” we 
say every day at Prime. Yes, love 
them both but you cannot have 
them both. At least if you love jus- 
tice, your peace, like the beauty 
of the King’s daughter, will be with- 
in. Incidentally if you love justice, 
you will never be asked to sit in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s cabinet. Or any 
other. 


No Ethical 
Standard 


Love Justice 
and Die 


HE NEW YORK TIMES, often 
called the American edition of 
the London Times, is sometimes 
even more apologetic than its Eng- 
lish namesake for whatever course 
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of action England may happen to 
take. In the editorial already 
quoted (July 26th) the Editor says, 
“Britain’s position is difficult in 
the extreme. On the one hand, 
there is the enormous stake which 
the British have in China: Hong 
Kong; the various ‘Concession’ 
areas; private investments running 
into many millions; the likelihood 
that if British prestige is lowered 
in China it will be lowered in India 
as well. On the other hand, there 
is the fact that 10,000 miles of sea- 
way separate London from Shang- 
hai. There is the fact that this long 
line is menaced by the unpredict- 
able policies of Italy and Germany. 
There is the further fact that none 
of the Western democracies has 
shown any eagerness to take a 
strong stand in China.” 

To all of which certain vulgar 
Americans will retort with the fa- 
miliar “So what?” When a nation 
finds itself in a jam may it “chuck” 
ethics? If we con- 
cede that privilege 
to England or any 
other of the “Democracies,” can we 
deny it to the Dictatorships? In a 
review of Don Luigi Sturzo’s Poli- 
tics and Morality, The Sower, a par- 
ticularly forthright English Catho- 
lic quarterly publication says, “It 
is not without significance that this 
book which in effect calls upon the 
politician to justify his actions be- 
fore the moral law, is written not 

by an English priest 
“Politics and but by an Italian.” 
Morality” But England is not 

the only nation that 
jettisons morality to save the Ship 
of State. Our own Saturday Eve- 
ning Post said in its issue for Au- 
gust 12th, “The evil that overtakes 
us is universal. It is from no new 
kind of government nor from any 


So What? 


clash of social and political doc- 
trines, but from the base simplicity 
of the one doctrine that now rules 
the conduct of great nations. It is 
the doctrine that government with 
utter impunity may break all the 
commandments that bind civiliza- 
tion. The evil is the common dis- 
honesty of government.... Which 
of the great nations, in the name 
of expediency, policy, destiny, or 
what else, has not repudiated its 
word, broken a 

treaty, looted a Who Shall 
neighbor or de- Cast the First 
frauded its credi- Stone? 

tors? Which is that 

one whose seal on a piece of paper 
may be implicitly trusted? Which is 
that one that can say it has not for- 
saken its obligations when to keep 
them was hard? Which is the one 
that can say it has not been guilty 
of acts that, on the part of an indi- 
vidual, would be reprehensible, im- 
moral, criminal and punishable?” 

A courageous utterance. It will 
remind many readers of our Sa- 
vior’s “Let him that is without sin 
cast the first stone.” 


ECAUSE of my animadversions 
upon Mr. Chamberlain and 
through him upon the present party 
in power at Westminster, I dare say 
some readers will call me anti-Brit- 
ish. Some may even imagine that I 
would desire to see the Empire per- 
ish. I have no such desire, con- 
scious, subconscious, or uncon- 
scious. Such an event, especially 
in the present circumstances, would 
be a calamity. If England falls, 
either Communism or Fascism will 
rise. The dominance of the one or 
the other would be disastrous. With 
all her faults England has been and 
is a better custodian of civilization, 
a better protector of religion (her 
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persecution of the Irish to the 
contrary notwithstanding) than 
any other of the Great European 
Powers. But for the very reason 
that the rule of Eng- 
land is fairer, more 
just, more liberal 
and all-in-all more 
civilized than what we shall have if 
the “Axis” or the Soviets prevail, 
it is a shame and a scandal that 
England should act immorally, as 
she has now done in regard to Ja- 
pan in China. Noblesse oblige is a 
principle that did not perish when 
chivalry became outmoded. It is 
appropriate to democracy even 

more than to autoc- 
If an Enemy racy. If Nazism, 
Had Done Fascism and Com- 
This munism repudiate 

treaties and violate 
the very essentials of international 
morality, it is no surprise. No one 
expects them to do differently. But 
if England or the United States of 
America makes what the prophet 
calls in his honest blunt way “a 
covenant with death and hell” there 
can be no longer any present hope 
of saving civilization. 


King Log or 
King Stork? 


HEREFORE putting aside all 
persiflage, irony, sarcasm, 
mockery, the simple and terrible 
fact remains that when Mr. Cham- 
berlain knuckled under to truculent 
Japan and agreed to let her go 
ahead with her conquest of China 
(that’s what it amounts to, let us 
not bandy words) he committed a 
crime as deplorable as any of Hit- 
ler’s or Stalin’s and much more 
harmful. The all-important thing 
is not to save the British Empire in- 
tact—or, for that matter, the 
American Republic—but to save 
whatever few scraps and shreds of 
decency may still remain in the po- 


litical and diplomatic world. The 
Japanese in China are marauders 
and murderers, violators of a dozen 
pledges of peace, perjurers, enemies 
of civilization, destroyers of inter- 
national amity, a menace not only 
to China but to the 
world. The Cham- 
berlain Formula 
means simply 
enough after all, that England has 
once again practiced perfidy to save 
her own skin. Perfidy? Say also 
stupidity. Out of the wreck of 
civilization it will be impossible to 
salvage the British Empire. 


Speaking 
Plainly 


EANWHILE what of China? 

Poor China! Like Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia she is not con- 
sulted before being thrown to the 
wolves. None the less the Chinese 
emerge as the moral heroes in the 
situation. General Chiang Kai-shek 
is reported to have made the digni- 
fied comment, “Any understanding 
arrived at with regard to China by 
two powers acting without the 
cognizance or approval of the Chi- 
nese Government, especially such 
as the Anglo-Japanese agreement 
now reported by the Japanese, can 
have no validity whatever and in 
fact could never be put into effect.” 
A splendid, statesmanlike, noble ut- 
terance. 

He manages further to convey a 
rebuke to England with what seems 
to me typical Oriental indirection: 
“Our friends among the nations are 
too sensible of the obligations and 
are too well-informed of the realities 
to abandon their 
bounden duty and The Adroit 
legal position in a Oriental Puts 
manner injurious to It Over 
their honor and 
common interests. . . . We believe 
no friends will abandon or betray 
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us while we ourselves remain sound 
and upright. No nation will be led 
by the enemy to change the funda- 
mental policy it has always pur- 
sued toward China... . If all moral 
considerations were put aside, we 
could not give credence to the possi- 
bility of Britain’s compromising 
with Japan. England can only 
make concessions such as will not 
conflict with China’s interests and 
with the provisions of the Nine- 
Power Pact. It is unthinkable that 
Britain would faithlessly associate 
herself with Japanese aggression.” 

No one with even an elementary 
knowledge of the Chinese mind will 
fail to get Chiang’s meaning. The 
New York Times presents his words 
under a headline “British Betrayal 
Doubted by Chiang.” Nonsense: 
Chiang doesn’t doubt the betrayal. 
He says, in roundabout Oriental 
fashion, that his country Aas been 
betrayed, that England has repudi- 
ated her obligations, that she has 
been led by the enemy to a funda- 
mental change of policy, that she 
has acted in contradiction of the 
Nine-Power Pact and has associated 
herself with Japanese aggression. 
Such, I am sure, is his mind. 
Whether or not it be his mind, it is 
the truth. Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum: all the world knows what 
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has happened. All the world ex- 
cept Mr. Chamberlain. And Mr. 
Chamberlain knows. He, the non- 
emotional, imperturbable, declared 
that his “blood was boiling.” It 
was, but not for the reason he al- 
leged. Not the indignities heaped 
upon British subjects in China by 
the saucy perky little Japs made his 
temperature rise, but the realization 
that once again, as at Munich, he 
had been tricked into treason 
against right and justice, and that 
the world was not hoodwinked by 
his desperate and disingenuous 
denial of the fact. 

The ancient Romans The Ultimate 
often mouthed the Paradox 
magnificent motto 

Fiat justitia ruat coelum: “Let jus- 
tice be done, though the heavens 
fall.” They failed to live up to that 
sentiment. Now that England has 
succeeded to Rome as imperial cus- 
todian not only of lands and 
peoples but of law and order, 
of right and justice, she would 
do well to pay more than lip- 
service to the ancient Roman slo- 
gan. If Rome had valued justice 
more than survival, Rome might 
have survived. If England values 
survival too much, she will not sur- 
vive. “He that saveth his life shall 
lose it.” 
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THE THREE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


By ANNA McCLurRE SHOLL 


S° you’ve come back to Nazareth at last! 
You went as far as Gaul? The home-town news 
Of friends and former neighbors first you ask. 
Did you know Levi died and Miriam 
Married a merchant down Damascus way?— 
“The three most beautiful people?”—well I know 
The three you mean. Joseph died long ago; 
And Mary followed Jesus—left the town— 
Hadn’t you heard? He preached, once came back here; 
Angered the synagogue with vital truths. 
The rabble tried to kill Him, but He passed 
Out of their hands and nevermore returned. 
Absent I was that day, so missed it all! 
Gladly would I have gone to His defense!— 
You ask where He is now? You did not know? 
Jesus was crucified. I never learned 
The rights of it. Some said He spoke against 
Tiberius Caesar; some that He blasphemed— 
For years I meant to break away from work, 
Go to Jerusalem and ask of those 
Who knew Him, all the truth. But time slipped by!— 
No matter! Three most beautiful they were!— 
Joseph so faithful, silent, patient, kind— 
We have a chest he made with such great skill— 
No one like Mary in all Galilee; 
Gracious and gentle, lily-fair Her soul; 
And the Boy Jesus—what a marvelous Child! 
This much I know—if Caesar’s law slew Him, 
The Roman governor was in the wrong; 
If High Priest’s law, the high priests were to blame!— 
But never Jesus, meek and holy Child, 
And of that Family the most beautiful. 











By A. R. 


N an article published in this 

magazine for April, 1939, I as- 
serted, rather too gratuitously, that 
words are a writer’s most important 
raw material. Presumably, that 
point was proven in the course of 
the article but I did not consider 
there the possible theory that the 
possession of facts or of ideas might 
be of greater value. 

Of course, factual knowledge is 
not to be despised, although a 
writer may have his facts all wrong 
and still be a good writer, that is, 
an artist in words. Accuracy is 
very well, in its place; if one com- 
poses a textbook or an informative 
manual or a political speech, it is 
extremely desirable that one build 
on a platform of solid facts. But 
then, the gathering of such data is 
the least of a writer’s worries. Your 
secretary can get you all the facts 
you need—or want; in the absence 
of a secretary sources of material 
are easily accessible anyway. A ref- 
erence library will yield more facts 
than you can possibly use, on any 
conceivable subject. 

Except for purely imaginative 
writing, altogether rare even in 
poetry, a modicum of facts enters 
into any piece of literature but a 
writer who makes a fetish of facts 
will merely deserve the destructive 
praise: very correct, very objective, 
very dull. If we take a generous 
view of the word “facts” and under- 
stand it to cover every bit of human 
knowledge and experience, real or 
imaginary, naturally the field of 
factuality is much enlarged; no 
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writer can work without that clay. 
However, man’s thinking power is 
exercised mainly, not in accumulat- 
ing or in divulging facts but in the 
interpretation of, in the theories 
and comments about, facts—above 
all in correlating facts whose con- 
nection is rot ordinarily apparent. 

Through this elaboration “ideas” 
are born; since philosophizing 
about ideas would lead us too far 
astray, we shall stipulate, for the 
present purpose, that by “ideas” we 
mean anything of an intellectual 
nature that an author may put into 
his writings. Ideas are a nobler 
grist to the writer’s mill than crude 
facts; they are also a more personal 
product because while a writer is 
allowed—and in fact is obliged—to 
gather his facts from any source 
whatsoever and cannot make them 
his own special property, he is not 
allowed to gather ideas from other 
writers. That is, he cannot lift 
ideas and reproduce them “as is” 
under penalty of the charge of 
plagiarism. A writer is supposed 
to develop ideas from his own inner 
mental reservoir; in other words he 
is expected—if he is to amount to 
anything—to be original. 

Every writer worth his check 
strives for originality —- and some 
think they achieve it, but if origi- 
nality consisted in setting forth 
shiny new ideas such a feat would 
be out of the question for a mod- 
ern writer. We are all repeaters, 
inevitably, whether we know it or 
not. All the best thoughts, just as 
all the best jokes, plots, situations, 
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tunes and dance routines have been 
already produced, though I admit 
that some may have been forgotten 
and so they bear an air of novelty. 
There is really nothing new under 
the sun, even though there be things 
beyond the sun which are new to 
us, according to our astronomers 
and cosmicists. All we can do is to 
play some variations on the old 
tunes, invent new sauces for old 
dishes. 

This would be rather a sad plight 
if a writer really needed new-laid 
ideas for his work; but in fact he 
hardly needs ideas at all provided 
he is well supplied with words and 
is able to use them effectively. One 
can always put togther words that 
never walked side by side and thus 
produce something original. Which 
is according to the old adage stating 
that Art is satisfied if one writes 
“non nova sed nove,” a principle 
also implied in the praise bestowed 
on a certain orator that “he had 
nothing to say but said it beauti- 
fully.” It is an exaggeration to say 
that one may descant beautifully 
about nothing at all; really some 
sort of kernel of an idea, old as 
the hills if you like, some sort of 
tiny bit of thought, even in an 
amoebic state, is actually required. 
Still, I believe there have been 
essays written on Nothing, that is 
on the philosophical essence, if any, 
of Nothingness. In fact someone 
has written an essay on the Essence 
of a Hole, which is similar to the 
“Nothing” subject since a hole is a 
bit of nothing surrounded by some- 
thing. Given then any speck or 
fleck of idea, it is the writer’s job 
to expand it, to throw it up into 
the air and make it catch the sun- 
light, or to brood upon it so that it 
will grow, like an egg, into some- 
thing alive, perhaps something 


winged and taloned like an eagle. 
A tiny acorn, and lo! by literary 
magic there stands a spreading 
essay or a mighty book. Similarly 
from a single and simple motive a 
musician may develop a_ sonata, 
perhaps a symphony. 

It is easy to see that this is the 
process of expansion and of glamor- 
addition as carried out by the great- 
est literary artists. Take a thought 
of deep import indeed, but most 
obvious and pedestrian as the fol- 
lowing: “in view of the uncertainty 
of what may happen after death, 
men cling to life even when life is 
somewhat unpleasant”; let Shake- 
speare get hold of it and the result 
is Hamlet’s immortal “Soliloquy.” 
Or the other familiar reflection: 
“Everything in the world is doomed 
to extinction”; there is nothing es- 
pecially artistic about that phrase, 
significant as it may be, but dress 
it up in Shakespearean brocade and 
you have the thrilling lines: 


“The cloue capped towers, the gor- 
geous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great 
globe itself; 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dis- 
solve 

And... leave not a rack behind.” 


If you come across an article or 
an advertisement flattering you 
with the statement: “Your ideas 
are valuable,” you may be sure that 
it does not refer to your literary 
possibilities; it is propaganda by 
patent counselors or attorneys and 
is concerned with ideas for a better 
salt-shaker or a combination flash- 
light and lifting jack. In the writ- 
ing business words are what count. 
And we can see now the folly of 
those “digests” enjoying at present 
quite a vogue which are designed to 
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condense a long article into a few 
paragraphs or even a book into a 
few small pages. It is claimed that 
in that way you get all the essential 
flavor and power of the author and 
all redundancy is left out. Interest- 
ing as a time-saving device, but it is 
like pressing grapes to squeeze out 
the redundant fluid; what is 
squeezed out is the wine. In squeez- 
ing articles and books you simply 
lose the wine of words. It is gro- 
tesque to point to a digested or 
boiled-down piece and say: “This is 
the important part; the rest...” 
—well, the rest, as in the famous 
phrase meant to be contemptuous 
but actually containing the highest 
possible praise, the rest is literature. 
The rest might be hog-wash; of 
course it depends on the kind of 
words a writer has used and on the 
way he has strung them together. 
It depends, we might say, on the 
structure and on the architecture 
of his writings, for a writer is partly 
engineer and partly artist. Literary 
structure is based on the sentence, 
a complete unit, a self-sustaining 
aggregation of words; when its 
structure is right a sentence pos- 
sesses not only mere intelligibility 
but clearness, a very desirable qual- 
ity because a sentence must not 
only make sense but, possibly, un- 
ambiguous sense. There are word- 
builders in our time—and there 
have been such before—scoffing at 
clearness and even at intelligibility, 
but the public will not stand for 
more than one of that kind except 
at long intervals; should anybody 
feel the ambition of becoming 
famous through superior obscurity, 
the effort were vain at the present 
time because the place, for our 
generation, is already competently 
filled. 
We shall leave sentence-structure 
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where it belongs, in the hands of 
Grammar and Syntax. I do not 
know whether these Grand Old 
Dames are really live persons or 
merely wax manikins painted and 
dressed up; at any rate I am here 
taking for granted that a prospec- 
tive writer knows how to make his 
sentences behave. I shall be con- 
tent with one observation on a point 
which is not so obvious, that is the 
absorbability of a sentence. Read- 
ers tire easily and a writer must 
mince sentences, if not words, for 
them. I refer to modern readers; 
their forefathers had stouter hearts 
and would not be fazed even by 
sentences covering half a page, sen- 
tences parading in state and arrayed 
in various layers of hoops and petti- 
coats, objects known in literary 
circles as subordinate and relative 
clauses. On the other hand a suc- 
cession of chopped up sentences 
cuts the flow of attention and 
produces uncomfortable, because 
jerky, reading. A cautious mingling 
of short and relatively long sen- 
tences is advisable. 

Anyway, length of sentences and 
other qualities like rhythm, sug- 
gestiveness and all else that consti- 
tutes the beauty of a piece of writ- 
ing come under the head of liter- 
ary architecture or “style.” This is 
the thing that matters above all 
else because style is the life and 
the preserving agent of literature. 

Style, as it has been recognized 
long ago, flows from one’s personal- 
ity: one’s personal view on things, 
one’s personal manner of associat- 
ing words, facts, ideas and one’s 
peculiar way of externalizing the in- 
ward elaborations of the mind. A 
writing style is individual just like 
a man’s gestures, mannerisms, way 
of walking or voice inflections. It 
has even been surmised that the 
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rhythm of one’s writings is con- 
nected with one’s way of breathing; 
this may seem more directly re- 
lated to oratorical style but, after 
all, back of writing there is a sort 
of unconscious talking. Since every 
man is a distinct individual, every- 
one ought to have a distinct style; 
only, as most of us differ little from 
a number of other individuals, so 
even our writing style is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that of many 
other people. A really different 
style is just as rare as an outstand- 
ing personality. 

It is impossible to acquire a true 
style by taking thought; in this 
case, the more you try the less you 
succeed. Or, at best, you may suc- 
ceed by conscious effort in imitat- 
ing a favorite author; which is the 
worst possible kind of success be- 
cause an imitation becomes inevita- 
bly a pejoration. Chesterton is, of 
course, splendid but the Lord de- 
liver us from the Chestertonians; 
they may reproduce the crackle but 
not the sparkle. A technique may 
be acquired and through manner- 
isms and artifices one may achieve 
a veneer of originality and some- 
thing that looks like a personal 
style but is indeed a sort of substi- 
tute. For one thing, the artificial 
product will lack continuity. Any- 
body may contrive now and then in 
a piece of writing an all-around 
first-class sentence, but one swal- 
low, or a couple of them, do not 
make a summer; neither do purple 
passages or occasional bits of clev- 
erness make a good writer. 

True style is consistent with it- 
self and a continuous flow. That 
much may be stated about it, even 
though it is hard actually to define 
the essence of style. We may call 
it the projection of one’s person- 
ality into one’s writing and that is 


true enough but as a definition the 
phrase means little or nothing. It 
attempts to describe an unknown 
quantity by means of two other 
quantities equally unknown or un- 
certain. “Personality” is in itself 
a vague concept and “projection” 
indicates merely some sort of for- 
ward movement; anyway, admit- 
ting that style is the “result” of the 
projection of one’s personality we 
get no further ahead. If I say that 
the dawn is the result of the sun 
coming over the horizon at the 
break of day, that evidently does 
not describe the dawn even though 
the statement is correct. 

Definitions apart — fortunately 
they are useless because we all un- 
derstand what is meant by style—I 
have said that style has the quality 
of continuity. However, that does 
not mean that a writer can be at all 
times sublime, or even funny with- 
out a break; first of all, no author 
could possibly have the mental re- 
sources to keep his readers in a 
long, unrelieved ecstasy or in a 
long, unrelieved chuckle and, sec- 
ondly, that would be unpleasant to 
the readers themselves who would 
soon get tired of the effort in fol- 
lowing the author’s flight or capers. 
There must be peaks and valleys 
and level stretches in every kind of 
writing but the power of style must 
be felt all along the way; it must 
keep every line at a certain liter- 
ary altitude and avoid bogs and 
marshes. However, let’s not be- 
grudge even Homer an occasional 
nod. 

The quality of continuity springs 
from the same source as that other 
one which may be called the qual- 
ity of transference. A true author 
will be always his own self no mat- 
ter what subject he turns to: style 
follows the author not the subject, 
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similar to some kind of insurance 
which follows the driver not the 
car. In books of rhetoric the ad- 
vice is often given that style must 
be varied according to the subject 
at hand. A treatise, say, on the 
Transcendency of the Life Force re- 
quires a solemn style but an essay 
on the origin of Roast Pig inevitably 
calls for a lighter style. What the 
books really mean is that you must 
vary your “tone,” your musical key, 
as it were, according to subject, but 
if you are able to change your style 
you simply have no style at all to 
change. The masters are always 
recognizable no matter what they 
write about: tragedy or comedy, the 
transcendent or the vulgar. Which 
holds good as well in other arts; a 
good singer, for instance, is al- 
ways himself either as the robust 
Rhadames or as the simpering 
Elpino. 

On the other hand it is very true 
that sometimes an author of con- 
siderable excellence in a given field 
seems to go to pieces in another 
field. A good prose writer changes 
into a mere poetaster, a fair poet 
turns out to be an indifferent pro- 
sateur. It is said that Lincoln, he 
of the Inaugurals and of the Gettys- 
burg Address, perpetrated some 
very feeble verse. An essayist may 
fail in fiction, a fictionist in a seri- 
ous paper. This may be the ex- 
planation of such apparent contra- 
diction: we are apt to think that 
since prose, poetry, dialogue (play- 
writing), fiction and oratory are all 
produced with words, they are five 
departments of one art—literature. 
In fact they are five forms of art 
no less distinct than painting, sculp- 
ture or architecture. No one won- 
ders that a sculptor is not a painter, 
or an architect is not a sculptor. 
Raphael was only a painter (and a 
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bit of architect) and that does not 
diminish his greatness, even though 
Michelangelo was painter-sculptor- 
architect and Leonardo was every- 
thing. 

So when a prosateur fails at 
poetry it isn’t his style that deserts 
him; it simply happens that he is 
not fit for that other art and so 
style and taste and markmanship 
and judgment of distances all col- 
lapse at the same time in an un- 
suitable milieu. If an author suc- 
ceeds in more than one field, the 
more glory to him but he may de- 
serve all glory in his proper con- 
fines whether or not he gathers 
laurels in the lands beyond. How- 
ever, within one given form of art 
the rule of transference applies: a 
writer with a single-track mind or 
with only one mood would be as 
deficient as a pianist able to play 
only in one key. 

I fear that this discussion about 
style is not very helpful; if pros- 
pective writers were given to de- 
spair—which happily they are not 
—they might feel that it is useless 
to strive for the unattainable. In 
vain one accumulates large stores 
of words and files them away in 
the mind’s cabinets, ready for in- 
stant use, if no study can develop 
the coagulating element, the assem- 
bling power, the effective style. The 
“materia prima” is necessary but 
so is the Spirit that works upon it. 
It would not do to contradict one- 
self—at least not within the span 
of one article; hence I shall reiter- 
ate that style is indeed a mysterious 
something and an unteachable 
something but I shall also add that 
many actually possess this gift and 
the reason why it does not appear 
in their writings is simply that they 
have not the courage to unfold it. 
They are afraid of being them- 
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selves, of letting themselves go; 
they would rather follow estab- 
lished — and _ colorless — patterns. 
Individuality is given no chance to 
assert itself. 

Of all the inhibitions that hedge 
human conduct those affecting lit- 
erary life are the most drastic and 
the most enduring; literary fash- 
ions change slowly and we hardly 
notice the change because it goes 
on all along the front and there is 
no contrast to stir our attention. 
Writers of a given period resemble 
each other closely; they are all 
dated and not only because of their 
connection with the historical 
milieu or through the peculiarities 
of the language of the time but for 
the sameness of their style. 

The pen kills more than the 
sword; in fact most writers com- 
mit (literary) suicide with the pen. 
Men who through personal achieve- 
ments have risen head and shoul- 
ders above their contemporaries 
sink to the common, dull level as 
soon as they take their pen in hand. 
Whether it is due to the educa- 
tional stamp, or to ancestor-wor- 
ship or to a phenomenon similar to 
that known in physics as the 
equalization of movement (as in 
swings attached to the same bar) 
writers tend to adopt the same 
gait as the others around them. It 
takes plenty of courage to write in 
a different way. The Napoleonic 
motto “De l’audace, toujours de 
Vaudace” is good in war and in lit- 
erature. 

Dr. Carrel often speaks in his 
famous Man, the Unknown, of au- 
dacity as the mark of life or— 
rather—of vitality, of youth. A sig- 
nificant observation; one becomes 
cautious not when one is wiser but 
when one is older. If, upon your 


leaving the house, you do not re-" 
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sent someone’s gentle reminder: 
“Did you put on your rubbers,” or 
“Did you take your muffler,” your 
audacity index is getting low and 
bespeaks a waning vitality. 

Still, in life, audacity may not 
be always such a desirable quality. 
There are many fine people, living 
in a blameless way, good, kindly, 
useful people who show no trace of 
audacity in their character. They 
are called “conventional” people 
and we must be thankful that there 
are so many of them for they form 
the backbone of the country. After 
all, we do not need to be all Con- 
quistadores or even explorers or 
test-pilots. We may lead the full 
life in a calm, placid way; life may 
be full even without ripples and 
certainly without surges and white- 
crested waves. In fact much might 
be said in praise of placidity and 
even of timidity as assets making 
for personal and social happiness. 
“Fortune favors the bold,” per- 
haps: but the bold often land in 
the ditch. 

At any rate, audacity is the 
writer’s proper virtue; yet any 
writer—not excluding the success- 
ful ones—will admit that his best 
books are those he has not written. 
And he has not written them be- 
cause he has not dared; was afraid 
no publisher would take them, 
afraid the critics would pounce on 
them, afraid the public would not 
stand for them, but afraid above all 
because the strange words he felt 
inclined to utter sounded too rash 
even to him. 

Sometimes a courageous writer 
gathers more than scorn and re- 
buffs. There is a famous instance 
of that in Italian literature. Tor- 
quato Tasso wrote his Jerusalem 
Delivered in defiance, it seems, of 
some of the literary canons of the 
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age; the poem made a great hit 
with the people but the intelli- 
gentsia raked the author over the 
coals. For awhile he bravely de- 
fended his poetry, even at sword’s 
point, but the pack grew so fero- 
cious that poor Torquato gave in 
and begged for mercy. He under- 
took to revise his work according 
to the critics’ idea of a masterpiece 
and naturally made an awful botch 
of it, half losing his mind in the 
process. No one bothers now about 
the rehashed poem while the orig- 
inal is a recognized classic. In 
English literature there is the sad 
case of Keats; he had daring, he 
threw in the face of his contempo- 
raries phrases that stunned and 
irritated; the critics rose against 
him and he grieved so deeply that 
he finally lost his health and his 
young life. 

Perhaps Tasso and Keats, apart 
from their literary genius, were 
weak characters; Marlowe or Ben 
Jonson, Kipling, or Chesterton 
would have reacted differently to the 
critics’ baying. Yet I find Chesterton 
praising in Thomas Hardy a cer- 
tain virtue which writers, as such, 
should consider a vice. “There 
was this tremendous truth about 
Hardy,” says Chesterton in _ his 
Autobiography, “that he had hu- 
mility. In his last days of glory as 
a Grand Old Man, Hardy would 
send his poems to the Mercury and 
offer to alter or to withdraw them 
if they were not suitable.” Now 
humility is a very excellent quality 
and indeed necessary to round out 
a Christian character; it certainly 
helped to make Hardy a good man 
but when he started to be humble 
as an author (he produced poetry 
in the latter days of his life) that 
meant that his literary powers were 
on the wane. 
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No man ever had a greater hu- 
mility than Francis of Assisi; he 
kept himself down to earth level by 
going often on his knees and when 
he died he desired to be laid flat 
upon the ground. But as a poet he 
was bold as an eagle. In his “Can- 
ticle of the Creatures” he makes 
himself interpreter of all created 
forms; with a holy arrogance he, 
Francis, becomes the voice of cre- 
ation, of the Sun, the Moon, the 
Stars, the Four Elements. To find 
an example of similar audacity you 
have to go back to the three youths 
in the fiery furnace. For that mat- 
ter, even St. Francis’s hymn was 
uttered from a fiery furnace — of 
love. 

Hardy’s attitude, though not 
unique, was indeed unusual; au- 
thors, and artists of all kinds, have 
rather a high opinion of them- 
selves and if their masterpieces are 
not recognized they are apt to ex- 
plain the phenomenon on the old 
theory of the pearls and the pigs. 
But this boastful and often shallow 
pretense has nothing to do with real 
courage in the process of artistic 
production; it is a defense mecha- 
nism more developed in those of 
greater original weakness. The au- 
dacity I am talking about is not 
the vainglory of the defeated author 
but the self-reliance of the honest 
workman. However, there is a 
more serious objection to the prin- 
ciple of audacity: a noble mind, 
given free rein, remains a reliable 
orderly force, but little minds, re- 
leased from restraint, are liable to 
go wild. It has happened all along 
the artistic front; let us remember, 
for instance, the various schools of 
modern painting which are simply 
furious attempts at originality by 
the abolition of intelligibility. Even 
architecture, rather a solid art with 
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its feet on the ground, has broken 
with the past in order to achieve 
novelty; it seems that anything 
which is past deserves to be scorned 
as “passé.” The result is that what 
we may preview today of the world 
of tomorrow—in the building line 
—is hardly an inducement to long 
life. 

Literature has not escaped the 
contagion; we have seen in our day, 
especially in Italy and France, the 
vogue of Futurism which intro- 
duced peculiar devices in literature 
and in its communicating medium, 
the printing art. “Words untram- 
meled,” made quite a noise for 
awhile, like an unsecured truck- 
load of empty boxes—and then they 
fell overboard. I have already men- 
tioned that in the English language 
we have at present amusing ex- 
amples of “Words Untrammeled”; 
mere literary curios, to my mind, 
even when they carry along some 
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spark of genius, like flecks of gold 
in river mud. 

Still, the danger from a wide- 
spread acceptance of the doctrine 
of audacity is rather slight. It is 
counteracted by the tradition in 
force all over the world that the 
profession of letters is for gentle- 
men and not for scatterbrained 
clowns. Literature has settled 
down from ancient times to certain 
respectable forms and there is little 
chance that experiments in new 
patterns may cause sharp varia- 
tions. “Sports” may happen but 
the types are sufficiently fixed. Be 
then, ye writers, unafraid in utter- 
ing what seethes in your mind; 
don’t keep back the bold adjective, 
the unprecedented phrase, the far- 
drawn comparison. Strike for the 
deep and do not hug the shore lit- 
tered with refuse. Have your own 
style, by all means, but pour the hot 
metal into the accepted forms. 


“JESUS TOUCHED THEIR EYES” 
STRANGER knocks at dead of night: 


To my surprise, 
My new-lit eyes 


Behold the Source of light. 


I groveled in a darker plight 


Of bitterness, 
Insane distress— 


The touch of Love restored my sight. 


By RoperIcK MACEACHEN 








“IF I MAKE MY BED IN HELL” 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


T seemed to him hours before the 

jury at last returned with their 
verdict. As a matter of fact, they 
had taken only twenty minutes. All 
that time, though he kept telling 
himself that they must find him 
innocent, because he was innocent; 
his nervous tension was extreme. 
He knew that the muscles of his 
face were twitching; he tried to 
stop knotting and unknotting a 
piece of string —especially as he 
could not help noticing how his 
hands were trembling even in that 
simple operation; at one moment 
he felt that he must stand up and 
scream, but managed to keep that 
back. He was waiting for his ac- 
quittal and exoneration. 

His arrest had seemed to him 
an extreme humiliation, not only 
because the police had arrested the 
wrong man, but because they had 
arrested one of the two Catholics 
attending the small country college, 
which was nominally Presbyterian. 
He had gone there only because, his 
father and mother having died 
leaving him with nothing, a friend 
who happened to be one of the 
trustees had arranged a scholarship 
for him. But as a Catholic among 
that group of Protestants and pa- 
gans, he had felt it all the more 
incumbent upon him to uphold the 
honor of the Church. A verdict of 
Not Guilty was therefore not simply 
a question of justice to himself but 
to his religion. 

The verdict nevertheless was 
Guilty. He stood up to receive sen- 
tence. 





Though emotionally he was now 
numbed by the incredible thing that 
had happened, his mind continued 
to work clearly. Also with unusual 
swiftness. In that instant he passed 
the whole matter in review. He 
had known from the beginning 
what there was against him — the 
things of which the district attor- 
ney had made the most: the gun 
had been found in his room; he had 
not been able satisfactorily to ac- 
count for his movements on the 
night when a man had been held 
up on a dark road; there had been 
a partial, though not positive iden- 
tification; he was proved to have 
unsuccessfully tried to borrow 
money from his roommate; and he 
was seen to have thrown something 
into the incinerator of the college 
heating-plant. 

What he had actually thrown was 
a dunning letter he did not want 
to fall into the hands of the college 
authorities. The district attorney 
had argued that it was the silk 
handkerchief the bandit had 
wrapped around the handle of his 
gun so as to leave no fingerprints. 
That, and the fact that all finger- 
prints had been removed, was 
turned into a strong point against 
him: it showed that this was a 
carefully thought out crime. 

He had testified that he had 
never had a gun in his life, and 
indeed the prosecution had failed 
to show where the gun had been 
bought. But there was no denying 
that the gun had been found, along 
with the stolen money—twelve dol- 
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lars — behind his bookcase. And 
the man who had been robbed had 
inspected the college students in 
batches,—as an outcome of which 
he had picked out three men, any 
one of whom might be the bandit. 
One of these was able to show that 
he had spent the evening at a dance- 
hall a couple of miles away—this 
man roomed next door to him, as it 
happened; the other, that he had 
been home for the week end. His 
own roommate had been with the 
college glee club at an adjoining 
town, and so could give no testi- 
mony except to the effect that he 
had never seen or heard anything 
about a gun. And about the at- 
tempt to borrow money. 

But there the gun was,—and this, 
along with the other bits of circum- 
stantial evidence, had apparently 
sufficed to fix guilt upon an inno- 
cent man. It was cruel and crush- 
ing and absurd. Yet there was 
the fact: the jury had found him 
guilty. 

The judge had spoken slowly, 
softly and almost kindly in passing 
sentence: “I am taking into consid- 
eration your youth and your pre- 
vious good record, also the fact that 
the identification was not quite 
complete. On the other hand, such 
identification could hardly be abso- 
lute on such a dark night. Further, 
there is the fact that the gun was 
found unloaded, which I will ac- 
cept in your favor, though, as the 
district attorney has pointed out, 
that is no proof that it was un- 
loaded at the time of the robbery. 
Gordon Hilton, I pass upon you the 
minimum sentence of five years in 
the State House of Correction.” 

Hilton was at once hurried away 
between two deputy sheriffs, bro- 
ken and branded. Five years or 
ten years—what did it matter? 
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The thing that counted was that 
injustice had been done and that 
he was ruined for life. 

It was not until the next day, 
when he was moved from the 
county jail to the House of Correc- 
tion, that his mind had hardened 
with resolve. God had allowed this 
thing to happen to him: very well, 
he was done with God. And as he 
could never go back to college— 
any college—or become the archi- 
tect he had intended to be, he would 
make war upon the society which 
had treated him with such injus- 
tice. A cold and bitter rage filled 
his heart. 

Yet he submitted docilely to all 
the formalities that attended his 
entrance to prison. Unsmiling, 
silent, but apparently meek, he had 
allowed himself to be _ photo- 
graphed, to have his fingerprints 
taken again, to the close cropping 
of his hair, and to the putting on 
of his prison uniform. The only 
expression he had given to what he 
felt boiling within him was when, 
upon being asked his religion, he 
had answered “Atheist.” The War- 
den had blinked a little at that and 
had put the question again. Again 
he got the same answer. 

Hilton did not intend to be a 
“model prisoner” and so get his 
term shortened for good conduct. 
He would rather serve out his full 
time than do anything to curry 
favor with the authorities. His 
bearing should always indicate a 
proud defiance. No word or act of 
his should ever admit that he ac- 
cepted the justice of his sentence. 

For the same reason he would 
have nothing to do with the other 
prisoners, but kept surlily aloof 
from them during their periods of 
exercise in the bull-pen. He was 
not as they were; they were crimi- 
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nals and he was an innocent man. 
Though good-natured advances 
were made by some of the men, 
he repelled them — sometimes so 
brusquely that there were fights. 
This got him into trouble with the 
Warden. He was a kindly man and 
trying to put his enlightened hu- 
manitarianism into practice. But 
he was obliged to punish Hilton. 
The punishment was taken with a 
show of stoical indifference. That, 
too, was unjust; all that he wanted 
was to be left to himself. But the 
punishment made Hilton rage more 
bitterly within. 

Only one good thing came of his 
attitude. When a group of prison- 
ers attempted to escape, he was not 
invited to join them but kept in 
complete ignorance of their plans. 
One of the warders got killed in 
this break for liberty, and of the 
four men who were caught, one 
was sentenced to death and the 
others got life terms. Gordon Hil- 
ton might have been among them 
if he had made friends with this 
group. He would certainly have 
tried to escape if he could, since 
he was being wrongfully held. But 
if he ever escaped, it would be 
alone. And he saw no chance of 
doing that. 

There were two prison chaplains 
who now and then stopped at the 
door of his cell to speak with him. 
He refused to reply. For the Prot- 
estant minister he felt only con- 
tempt, for no other reason than 
that he was a Protestant; for the 
Catholic priest he felt hatred. Yet 
he could not fail to see that Father 
Maxwell was in himself a very fine 
fellow; it was only that he repre- 
sented the God from whom Gordon 
Hilton had turned away in anger. 
A mountain of a man was this 
priest, but his voice was surpris- 
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ingly gentle. When once Hilton 
had unbent just sufficiently to say 
that he was an atheist, Father Max- 
well’s only comment was, “That’s 
too bad. That is, if you really are.” 

In his second year, however, Hil- 
ton did slightly relax his attitude of 
animosity,— enough to talk to 
Father Maxwell on indifferent mat- 
ters. As a priest, he would have 
nothing to do with him; he had no 
use for God or the Church; but as a 
man he was willing to accept him. 
After all, he could not be consid- 
ered as really a prison official. And 
Hilton’s self-imposed isolation was 
wearing upon his nerves by now. 
He maintained it as rigidly as ever 
in his relations with the authorities 
and his fellow-prisoners. But he 
had been somewhat scared by the 
attempted jail-break, in which only 
by good luck he had had no part. 
This piece of luck softened him a 
little, though he would not have 
admitted as much, even to himself. 

About this time he had a visitor, 
the first who came to see him. It 
was that friend of his father’s who 
was a trustee of the college, and 
who had obtained his scholarship 
for him. Mere gratitude demanded 
courtesy. But Hilton did not doubt 
that the Warden had not given a 
very good account of him. He 
even hoped not; for he would have 
proclaimed to the world if he could 
his irreconcilability. 

There were no other visitors. He 
had no relatives, except a _ bed- 
ridden half-sister of his mother, 
and she lived in a distant city. As 
for the girl he had been fond of, 
she never came or wrote. He sup- 
posed that, like everybody else, she 
considered him guilty, as in fact 
she did. All the same she would 
have visited him had her father and 
mother not forbidden it. This made 
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him all the more resentful against 
the world—and against God. But 
after a time he managed to put her 
from his mind. His pride had 
never permitted him to write to her. 
After having consoled himself with 
a withering scorn, he found it still 
more consoling that he had achieved 
the revenge of indifference towards 
her; he would wipe her out of his 
memory more thoroughly than she 
would ever be able to wipe him out 
of hers. 

But he had been glad to see his 
father’s friend. Though even that 
interview had begun by Hilton say- 
ing, “I assume that you mean to be 
kind by coming here. But before 
we go any further, I must ask 
whether you believe me to be 
guilty.” 

The man assured Hilton of his be- 
lief in his innocence. 

That did not seem to be enough. 
“Are you saying so just to be po- 
lite?” he demanded. “Or do you 
really mean it?” 

“My dear boy,” came the answer, 
“I told you that at the time you 
were arrested. And I still believe 
it.” 

“Then why did that jury find me 
guilty?” 

This was a different matter. The 
friend had to admit that no doubt 
the jury thought that on the evi- 
dence they had brought in the right 
verdict. 

“Well, why do you believe me in- 
nocent?” 

“Merely an act of faith. I know 
you.” 

The visitor had gone on to advise 
him to change his attitude towards 
the authorities and had urged that 
this would be of help when his case 
came before the parole-board. 

To which Hilton had replied 
grimly, “But I don’t want it to go 


before the parole-board. Either I 
am innocent, or I am guilty. As I 
am innocent I do not intend to 
truckle to anybody.” 

Yet after this interview the pris- 
oner felt somewhat better. There 
was at least one man who believed 
in his innocence; that was some- 
thing. He was now disposed to be 
a shade more kindly disposed to- 
wards the world—though he still 
would not have admitted anything 
of the sort. 

One result of this visit was that 
the Warden found out that his pris- 
oner, despite his affirmation of athe- 
ism, had been brought up as a 
Catholic. And this was passed on 
to Father Maxwell. So that the next 
time the priest stopped at Hilton’s 
cell he spoke in a new tone. 

“So you really are a Catholic, Gor- 
don?” 

“No, Father; I’m an atheist. I 
was a Catholic at one time, but I’ve 
no use for religion now.” 

The priest shook his huge head. 
“Since when did you become an 
atheist? Was it after you were sen- 
tenced here?” 

“Of course. But it’s not merely 
because I am sentenced here but be- 
cause I am being punished for a 
crime I never committed.” 

“This is not the first time an in- 
nocent man has been punished, 
Gordon. Christ was crucified on a 
false charge. Remember that you 
can make this an opportunity to 
share in His sufferings if you choose 
to do so.” 

Here was a new idea for Hilton. 
Startled by it, he told the priest he 
would think over what he had said. 

“Supposing I bring you a Bible, 
Gordon? Will you read over the 
Gospels? And there is much else 
that you will find in the Bible about 
the afflictions of the innocent—the 
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Book of Job, some of the Psalms, 
the Prophecies of Isaias. Then you 
may discover that yours is by no 
means a unique case, or anything 
like the worst instance on record of 
a miscarriage of justice.” 

Gordon undertook to do that 
much. 

At first the reading did hardly 
more than feed his egotism. He 
found only proofs that the world 
was full of injustice. Of course his 
case did not stand alone; he had 
never imagined that it did. It was 
a long time before he could be 
brought to see that moral grandeur 
did not consist in rebellion but in 
the acceptance of an inscrutable 
pain. When at last he had reached 
that point he said one day to the 
chaplain, “Father, I begin to see 
what you mean. It’s like that verse 
in the Psalm, ‘If I make my bed in 
hell, Thou art there,’ isn’t it?” 

Father Maxwell smiled and an- 
swered, “In a sense, yes; in the 
sense you mean. But don’t misun- 
derstand that verse. The word 
‘hell’ there does not mean precisely 
what we mean by it; rather it’s 
Sheol, merely the place of the dead. 
The awfulness of eternal hell is the 
absence of God.” 

Gordon pondered this. “So where 
God is present, where He can be 
found, cannot be hell? So if this 
place has been a hell to me, it has 
been a hell of my own making? 
What I was trying to say, Father, 
was that I have begun to discover 
that God can be here as well in 
what seem to be more likely places.” 

“That’s it, Gordon; I thought you 
would discover that. Perhaps now 
you will begin to discover, too, how 
it came about that God let you come 
here.” 

Gordon answered a little ruefully 
after some thought, “Yes, I have 
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some glimmering notion now even 
about that. Of course it’s hard to 
understand, and I don’t say that I 
really do understand it even yet. 
For I should have thought I could 
have found God had I kept on in 
the way I was going before what 
happened to me. I was then what is 
called a ‘good Catholic,’ Father.” 

Father Maxwell nodded again. 
“Yes, I know what you mean, Gor- 
don. And it is no doubt true that 
ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
can be safely trusted to go on like 
that. But it is also true that 
there may be one out of one hun- 
dred who can’t. It may be that you 
would have sunk into smug routine; 
it may even be that you would have 
eventually drifted away. We don’t 
know, Gordon; that’s what only God 
knows. But you may be sure that 
what has happened has happened 
providentially, and that out of it 
there may come something — per- 
haps something that you will never 
see in this life—for your eternal 
good. Many a man has been saved 
from the ultimate shipwreck by 
meeting what looks to him like the 
shipwreck of all his human hopes.” 

“I can see that, Father,” Gordon 
returned. “A least, though I can’t 
see it, I can conceive it to be true. 
I do know that in the darkness one 
may feel the hand of God.” 

He had not only lost his former 
raging bitterness but was now at 
peace. He had exchanged for his 
sense of outraged justice one of hu- 
mility, for now that he no longer 
kept icily aloof from all the other 
prisoners he was deeply moved to 
see how several of them, about 
whose guilt there was no question 
at all, and who were in several in- 
stances serving terms far longer 
than his own, were clearly looking 
upon prison as a means of humbling 
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themselves and of gaining grace. 
They did not talk about this, and 
probably none of them would have 
been able to express what their feel- 
ings were,—but for them the place 
had become, in the true sense, a 
penitentiary. 

It abashed him to see this spirit 
in them. And he reminded him- 
self that, though he was completely 
innocent of the crime for which he 
had been sent there, he too had sins 
for which he needed to do penance. 
If there was nothing else, there was 
that long period during which he 
had turned away from God in anger, 
and had felt nothing but hate for 
man. He could now feel thankful. 
It was, he had come to realize, a 
great privilege to be allowed to 
carry the cross of Christ. 

Then one morning, towards the 
end of his third year, a warder 
came to his cell and unlocked it and 
told him, “The Warden wants to 
see you in his office.” 

Gordon had had such summonses 
before, though not for a long time 
now. They had always meant that 
he was to receive punishment for 
his refractory behavior. But this 
time he could think of nothing he 
had done that merited even a repri- 
mand. For a moment his old re- 
bellious mood welled up in him,— 
until he managed to bring it under 
control. If some new injustice was 
to be done him it could be nothing 
compared to the great injustice he 
had already suffered-—and which he 
had come to accept. In any event 
a few words of explanation would 
probably set everything right. They 
all knew the Warden to be a fair 
and kindly man. 

This time, however, he was re- 
ceived in quite a different way. The 
Warden asked him to sit down and 
looked first at a paper he held in 


his hands, and then with a smile 
into Gordon’s face. 

“I suppose you are wondering 
why I sent for you, Hilton.” 

“Yos, oir.” 

“Well, it’s not because of any- 
thing you have done. I have the 
great pleasure to inform you that 
you are to be released. What I 
have here is a letter to that effect 
from the Governor.” 

“Released, sir! I did not know 
that any appeal had been made on 
my behalf to the parole-board.” 

“The parole-board has nothing to 
do with it, Hilton. Your innocence 
has been established.” 

Gordon tried to say something but 
could do no more than stammer 
some incoherent words. The War- 
den held up his hand. “Perhaps 
you’d better let me do the talking. 
Of course I know that you have al- 
ways insisted that you were inno- 
cent. But then, a number of pris- 
oners do that. And some who are 
about as guilty as they can be be- 
have pretty much as you did during 
your first year here. Now it has 
been proved that you did not com- 
mit the crime of which you were 
accused. The man who really did it 
has confessed.” 

Hilton at last managed to get 
out, “Who was it, Warden?” 

“You never had any suspicion?” 

“Only of a general sort, sir. I 
knew that it must be somebody con- 
nected with the college. My guess 
was that it might have been one of 
the janitors.” 

The Warden laughed. “Not a 
very close shot, Hilton. But per- 
haps it does you credit that you did 
not think of the right man—a credit 
to your heart even if not to your 
head. No, it turns out to have 
been the man who had the room 
next to yours. He got caught red- 
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handed doing something else, and 
that made the police suspicious and 
go back to this old affair. It seems 
that he simply got scared of what 
he had done, and to get rid of the 
evidence hid the gun and the money 
in your room because he thought 
you would never be suspected. 
Naturally when they did arrest him 
he was more scared than ever. And 
pretty sick with himself. His ex- 
cuse was that he always felt sure 
you’d get off.” 

“But that man proved an alibi, 
Warden. He was at a dance-hall 
that night.” 

“Where he went straight after 
committing the crime, in the hope 
of faking an alibi. But you don’t 
have to bother about him, Hilton. 
He must be a poor creature to have 
let you go to prison for something 
he had done. You can go now; by 
this time the warder will have put 
your other clothes in your cell. As 
soon as you have changed you may 
leave. Good-by, Hilton, and my 
congratulations.” 

But Gordon found rather to his 
surprise that he did not have the 
feelings of elation that he had ex- 
pected. Instead his mind was full 
of heavy thoughts about the other 
man. He would be certain to re- 
ceive a long sentence, perhaps all 
the longer for having succeeded in 
fastening his guilt upon another. 
So he was glad to find that Father 
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Maxwell was waiting for him at the 


gate. 

“You’ve heard the news, Fa- 
ther?” 

“Thank God! I’m so glad, Gor- 
don.” 


“Oh, I don’t mean about me, Fa- 
ther. It’s good to be free, of course, 
and yet—. It’s that other fellow 
I’m thinking of, Father,—of what 
he may have to go through. It’s 
queer, but now for the first time I 
feel a bit guilty. Do you think I 
could do anything to help him?” 

The priest put his arm round 
Gordon’s shoulders. “Yes, I think 
you could; and I’m glad you want 
to. Of course you won’t be able to 
get him off, if that’s what you mean, 
but I imagine that you might be 
able to do something towards put- 
ting him in a better frame of mind. 
It would be a relief to him to know 
that you don’t harbor any ill will 
for the wrong he has done you.” 

“I wonder whether it really was 
a wrong, as things have turned 
out.” 

“Let him know that. And I think 
that when he comes here to serve 
his sentence that I can do some- 
thing for him,—though he is not a 
Catholic, so I gather.” 

“I wish you could. But how, Fa- 
ther?” 

“Well, at any rate it would do 
him no harm if I told him your 
story, Gordon.” 
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APOLOGETICS TODAY 


By EpWArD QUINN 


WO articles which have ap- 
peared recently in _ continen- 
tal reviews call attention in slight- 
ly different ways to the need for a 
new apologetic. Not that the classic 
theses of Apologetics are to be 
abandoned but that, just as in every 
age the thesis that is most contra- 
dicted must be developed and de- 
fended with the greatest force, at 
the present time certain aspects of 
the Church’s claims and teachings 
must be given a special publicity 
and demonstrated in a way that is 
best calculated to impress our op- 
ponents. Don Luigi Sturzo in the 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique (Sept.- 
Oct., 1938), showed that the claims 
of the totalitarian State are so far- 
reaching that the Christian cannot 
satisfy them by mere outward 
obedience; he has to make profes- 
sion of a real philosophy which is 
not compatible with the Church’s 
teaching. Otto Karrer wrote in the 
Schweizerische Rundschau (Oct., 
1938), on the Christian defense 
against the prevalent myth of race 
or nation. While Sturzo takes a 
more universal view of the problem 
Karrer is mainly concerned with 
the National Socialist myth, since 
he is writing for German-speaking 
readers. But both offer valuable 
hints as to the form the new apolo- 
getic should take. 
The Apostles adapted their de- 
fensive sermons to the listeners 


1A similar excellent article appeared in the 
November, 1938, issue of the same review, by 
Richard Gutzwiller. I am indebted to this for 
certain ideas developed towards the end of 
my essay. 


with whom they were confronted. 
Since at first these were mainly 
Jews they showed our Lord as, 
above all, the fulfillment of prophe- 
cy but, writing to the Romans, St. 
Paul upholds the principles of the 
natural law which the Church main- 
tains and which the pagans ought 
to have known. The early fathers 
refuted the calumnies about Chris- 
tian practices, demonstrated against 
the pagan philosophers the ration- 
ality of the Christian Faith and ap- 
pealed to the events they were wit- 
nessing—the rapid increase of con- 
versions, the martyrdoms and the 
strikingly holy lives of Christians. 
St. Augustine wrote De Civitate Dei 
to show that the fall of Rome was 
not due to the coming of Christi- 
anity, because that was the objec- 
tion which was most often pre- 
sented at the time. Incidentally, he 
expounded a whole series of truths 
and went far beyond the answer to 
this particular objection. In a time 
of intellectual speculation, St. 
Thomas Aquinas stressed the ra- 
tional basis of the Church’s teach- 
ing and showed in particular 
against the Averroists that it was 
supported rather than contradicted 
by Aristotelian philosophy. The 
Reformation with its direct attack 
on the Church and the Papacy 
called for a defense of the divine 
origin of the Church, the exposition 
of the marks by which the true 
Church could be recognized and the 
assertion of the Scriptural witness 
to the Papal claims. In more recent 
times a diversity of heresies has re- 
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quired a many-sided answer. The 
attack on the Bible itself gave rise 
to such great works on the Scrip- 
tures as those of the late Pére La- 
grange. Meanwhile, another Do- 
minican with a similar name, Pére 
Garrigou - Lagrange was teaching 
Apologetics and Natural Theology 
in a way which had to be respected 
by the modernists and by those who 
were inclined to reject the validity 
of the first principles of being. 

Many of the old errors persist 
and are at the basis of the newer 
ones and therefore the older works 
of Apologetics retain their value. 
But there are certain specific errors 
of our time which demand an ex- 
plicit and complete response. They 
are principally in the social and po- 
litical spheres. 

In the countries where there is 
still a certain amount of political 
freedom there are men of good faith 
who are sincerely attached to a 
more or less Communistic creed. 
Against them it has to be shown 
that religion is not allied with 
riches and exploitation, that the 
Church really is concerned about 
the lot of the worker and has re- 
minded the wealthy and powerful 
in no uncertain way of their duty 
to build up a just social order. It 
must also be shown that Marxism 
is a false philosophy, that there is a 
natural right to private property 
and that the Communist Utopia is 
absurd. Things have however 
reached such a pass that this teach- 
ing will not impress the opponent 
unless it is backed up by a practical 
apologetic. If churchmen show that 
they are as devoted to the poor as 
to the rich and if Catholics pay more 
heed to the duties than to the rights 
of private ownership the Communist 
may be won over; without this it 
will be impossible. 
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Rapidly assuming gigantic pro- 
portions are the political errors: 
Totalitarianism whether of the left 
or right, exaggerated nationalism 
and racialism. Against these the 
Church has to maintain the proper 
values of State, nation and race. 

The evils of Liberalism led or 
seemed to be leading to the chaos of 
Bolshevism and it became necessary 
to counteract both by the reasser- 
tion of authority in the State. Even 
where Bolshevism triumphed, in 
Russia, authority had to be re-estab- 
lished and strictly maintained to 
save the movement from divisions 
and final breakdown. But because 
many of the ready instincts of obedi- 
ence have been lost with the decline 
of authority and the absence of the 
Church’s teaching from large areas 
in Christendom, the State has had 
to use brutal force first to assert 
and then to maintain its authority. 
It has had to claim the whole of a 
man’s life and refuse him freedom 
to offer his allegiance to any other, 
however diverse, power. And to 
give him some intellectual satisfac- 
tion in these conditions it has had 
to provide him with an ideal or 
even a veritable religion. Hence, as 
Dr. Adolf Keller wrote in 1936, “The 
State itself has become a myth.” ? 

Here obviously are the seeds of 
conflict with the Church. Against 
the State’s claim to man’s soul, the 
Church must assert her own. It be- 
comes an important part of the 
Apologetics of today to expound the 
authentic teaching of the relations 
between Church and State and of 
their respective spheres of influ- 
ence. 

More than this, the Church has 
the right to explain the meaning 
and limits of political power. Car- 


2 Church and State on the European Conti- 
nent, Epworth Press, p. 57. 
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dinal Faulhaber preaching at Mu- 
nich a short time ago very coura- 
geously showed that just as the 
Church had insisted on the au- 
thority of the State against Liber- 
alistic errors so now she had the 
right to defend human freedom 
against the opposite error. Therein 
he touched on the deeper meaning 
of the Church’s indifference to the 
forms of political regime; it is not 
mere passivity but an active will to 
co-operate in all that makes for hu- 
man welfare. So long as this is 
safeguarded the Church is content, 
but when it is jeopardized whether 
through the decline of authority or 
the limitation of individual freedom 
she makes her energetic protest. 

Sturzo defines this more exactly 
by distinguishing between the 
form and the content. The Church 
does not pronounce for any particu- 
lar form of government, is not con- 
cerned as to whether it be a mon- 
archy or a republic, but is keenly 
interested in the theory behind it, 
whether it be liberal, nationalist or 
socialist. For this theory influences 
the conduct of the Church’s mem- 
bers and, in the most recent times, 
the State has even demanded a pro- 
fession of faith, an intellectual ac- 
ceptance of its theory. Faith and 
morals are precisely the Church’s 
concern and if immoral acts are 
performed as a result of a political 
philosophy they are to be con- 
demned while an act of belief in a 
doctrine incompatible with divine 
revelation cannot be permitted to a 
Catholic. 

It becomes necessary therefore 
for the Catholic apologist to reas- 
sert the true notion of the State, to 
explain its purpose and define the 
limits of its authority. These are 
all matters which are treated of in 
a natural political philosophy but 
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just as ethics can only adequately 
be expounded in the light of su- 
pernatural moral teaching so politi- 
cal science requires the corrective 
of divine revelation if it is to be 
secure from serious error. Rous- 
seau is proved false by the fact of 
original sin, for instance. The dis- 
tinction between the State and so- 
ciety must be made clear; it must 
be shown that the purpose of the 
State is to secure the common good 
of society in such a way that the 
rights of individuals and of groups 
within its jurisdiction are not in- 
jured. Out of this later thesis can 
be developed the idea of the respect 
which even the secular State must 
pay to the Church. Particularly in 
these days of disagreement between 
States and international chaos it 
must be shown that the good of one 
State must not be pursued to the 
detriment of others. There is am- 
ple scope here for works of substan- 
tial compass on political and inter- 
national ethics. 

There has been some attention to 
the later science, notably in the 
publications of the Catholic Social 
Guild and in John Eppstein’s large 
work on The Catholic Tradition of 
the Law of Nations, but the last 
named was only made possible 
through the assistance of the Car- 
negie Endowment and the former 
is so ill-supported as to discourage 
new ventures of this kind. There is 
still room for many other works on 
the Catholic principles of interna- 
tional life and for considerable im- 
provement in the interest of the 
Catholic public. 

Political science in the stricter 
sense is almost entirely ignored. 
Works such as Sturzo’s Politics and 
Morality are indeed valuable but 
there is certainly needed a more 
elementary textbook on the lines of 
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those already published on Social 
Science.* This would form a basis 
for deeper study and be helpful to 
those Catholics who in their every- 
day life are constantly expected to 
defend the Church’s attitude to- 
ward politics. In fact, today, the 
average Catholic is far more often 
called upon to explain the Church’s 
relations with Fascism, its attitude 
toward the late Spanish Civil War 
and the Pope’s independent status 
than to refute the errors of Prot- 
estantism. He is the apologist for 
the Church in ordinary life and the 
science of Apologetics must keep 
pace with his needs. 

Nationalism would naturally be 
treated as a part of politics, both 
internal and international. As the 
prevalent error is one of exagger- 
ated nationalism it is the task of 
the apologist to present the true 
idea of the nation. This is needed 
not only amongst those nations 
which have fallen into the extreme 
error of racialism but even in other 
countries which in the last resort 
are inclined to put the interests of 
their own nation before those of 
Christendom and the international 
community. It is one of the trage- 
dies of our time that, while war 
might be waged in defense of na- 
tional interests, no one could unite 
the supposedly Christian nations to 
repel the devastators of Europe’s 
Christian civilization; and even if 
something like a crusade could be 
organized it is more than doubtful 
whether a new Christendom would 
arise from the chaos. 

The reason is that the idea of the 
Sovereign State, given a quasi-re- 
ligious value in the League Cove- 
nant, has both destroyed the notion 


3 The State, by Father Lewis Watt (C. S. G. 
3d.) arrived just after this paper was com- 
pleted. It is an excellent example of what 
is needed. 
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of a united Christendom and be- 
come largely identified in the minds 
of men with that of the nation. It 
is forgotten that the nation repre- 
sents mainly a cultural group, more 
or less (but not exclusively) of the 
same race, and easily though not 
inevitably organized into a single 
State. Hence the most vehement 
anti-Nazis and those who disap- 
proved energetically of the brutal 
invasion of Austria for the most 
part subscribed without reservation 
to the National Socialist claim that 
all Germans should belong to the 
one State. Had they but seen, as 
Seipel saw and repeated on numer- 
ous occasions, that a single nation 
could cherish its peculiar cultural 
values even while divided into a 
number of States or that a single 
State could encourage the cultural 
activities of a diversity of nations, 
they might have made the destruc- 
tion of Austria impossible. And 
by that very fact the real unity of 
Europe, the Christian ideal of the 
European comity for which Austria 
stood even to the last, might have 
been reasserted and seen in its true 
glory. An apologetic of nationhood 
is required. 

Exaggerated nationalism is in 
our day largely identified with a 
false racial doctrine, the myth of 
the blood, of which the German Al- 
fred Rosenberg is the chief expo- 
nent. Karrer’s article is particu- 
larly valuable for the way in which 
it draws attention to the real men- 
ace of this heresy. 

Like all heresies it takes care to 
reject much that Catholicism re- 
jects. It is vehemently opposed to 
nineteenth century Liberalism and 
Rationalism, to the Bolshevism that 
has grown out of these and even to 
Atheism. But it reduces God to a 
mere tribal divinity or even identi- 
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fies Him with eternal racial quali- 
ties; it reacts so far against Liberal- 
ism that it suppresses the indi- 
vidual entirely and, like Commu- 
nism, makes his value solely con- 
sist in his importance for the com- 
munity—“Thou art nothing, thy 
people everything. . Du bist 
nichts, dein Volk ist alles;” and it 
only has an utterly irrational phi- 
losophy, appealing more to feeling 
and passion than scientific thought, 
to set against rationalism. Never- 
theless it succeeds in winning many 
adherents, precisely because it has 
the appeal of a quasi-religion to 
those who are rather weary of an 
over-intellectual atmosphere. And 
just as Communism, by its appar- 
ent passion for justice on earth, has 
won many noble spirits so Racial- 
ism wins support through its attack 
on the worse features of Bolshevism. 

It must not be thought that Ro- 
senberg alone holds this philosophy 
or that it can safely be ignored as a 
purely German phenomenon. It is 
so seductive that many apparently 
orthodox Christians hold some of 
its principles even while they are 
indignantly refuting the errors of 
Rosenberg; and there are not a few 
Catholic works published in Ger- 
many which, to say the least of it, 
betray too great an anxiety to see 
what is good in the racial myth. 
Nor is the error confined to Ger- 
many; it has recently been accepted 
to a certain extent in Catholic Italy, 
happily to be indignantly refuted 
by Church leaders but also per- 
suasively presented as a purely po- 
litical or scientific question. It may 
easily go further and the growing 
anti-Semitism in the countries over- 
run by Jewish refugees may seek 
in this doctrine its scientific justifi- 
cation. More convincing than any- 
thing else to the Catholic should be 
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the fact that the Pope has seen fit 
to issue a solemn condemnation of 
racialism and address it not to Ger- 
many or Italy alone but to the 
Catholic universities and seminaries 
of the whole world. 

This condemnation may indicate 
a basis for the Catholic apologetic 
against racialism. This must natu- 
rally consist first in a scientific ex- 
position of the true doctrine, with 
special attention to such facts as 
the unity of the human race, the 
value of the individual and the op- 
portunity of salvation for all; it 
must also show the weakness and 
falsity of the opposite theories. 
Karrer rightly asserts that it is of 
little value to claim that the Church 
corresponds better to the needs of 
the time and is the great opponent 
of Bolshevism. Nazi leaders are 
fond of showing that Bolshevism 
thrived during the time of the 
Church’s freedom in Germany and 
that they alone have crushed it and 
those who follow them cannot very 
easily appreciate the way in which 
the Church provides for the needs 
of the age. 

Not that scientific exposition and 
defense is enough. It is necessary 
to go still deeper, to show as St. Au- 
gustine showed that all these 
troubles of our age and the painful 
efforts of men to explain and over- 
come them are part of a divine 
scheme that will only be perfectly 
clear in eternity but of which the 
Catholic Church offers the best ex- 
planation here below. The apolo- 
gist must, in a word, view the world 
and its misguided people with sym- 
pathy sub specie aeternitatis. 

Even then the apologist’s efforts 
will not have attained complete suc- 
cess. For this it is necessary to at- 
tack the error which is at the root 
of all the rest, the spirit that char- 
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acterizes our age and which has 
actually been taken over from the 
now-discredited Liberalism, name- 
ly Secularism. Our age is pro- 
foundly secular. The rights of man 
are defended in such a way as to 
neglect or even refuse what is due 
to God, the secular State demands 
a more or less religious devotion to 
itself and even when nation and 
race or class are seen as something 
beyond the purely material, when 
indeed they go beyond physics and 
physiology into the realm of meta- 
physics, they remain temporal 
things and belong essentially to this 
world. The men who hold these 
doctrines, when they are not actu- 
ally persecuting religion, remain 


strangely impervious to its appeal. 
In countries which are neither vio- 
lently Totalitarian nor gently Lib- 
eral, there is a certain deadly toler- 


ance which does not persecute sim- 
ply because it does not attach any 
importance to the supernatural. 
Argument is of little use against 
this mental outlook; it is rather 
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weary of disputing and of intellec- 
tual strife and seeks rather the 
newest experience of irrationalism. 
Spiritualism and the Oxford Groups 
probably absorb many in this coun- 
try who in Germany would be fa- 
natical Nazis. 

There is in all this a coldness of 
spirit which can only be overcome 
by the warmth of the love of God. 
Only the holy lives of individual 
Catholics will effectively complete 
the task of the apologist, in this age 
as in every other. The Roman Em- 
pire was converted by the martyrs 
and confessors of the catacombs 
more than by the arguments of 
Christian philosophers. The bar- 
barians knew of the deeds and the 
holy death of Boniface and were 
therefore moved to organize Chris- 
tendom before they had heard of 
De Civitate Dei; and the saints of 
the counter - Reformation did far 
more to win back Europe to the 
Faith than the controversialists. 
The last word is with the individual 
believer. 








DAVIES FITS THE MODERN DILEMMA 


By Petronius APPLEJOY 


ILLIAM HENRY DAVIES was 

born in 1870, in the Mon- 
mouthshire border country that is 
vibrant with romance. Here is 
Caerlon, scene of the Arthurian 
legend and camp of the Roman le- 
gions. (The amphitheater walls 
still stand in parts.) He went early 
to America and has been many 
things that a poet is not: Street 
singer, train jumper, deck hand. 
His own Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp tells you all about them. 
Once he sailed out of Baltimore 
with a cargo of 1,500 sheep for 
Liverpool. He made of that experi- 


ence a poem of unforgettable 
poignancy. He lost a leg; he re- 
turned to England. His first verses 
came from a tramps’ doss-house in 
London. Its name, The Farm, Ken- 
nington Road, suggests a rurality 
that unhappily vanished a couple 


of centuries back. Davies (no 
longer the super-tramp) now lives 
staidly in the Gloucestershire Cots- 
wolds: a country of tall church 
spires, gray stone cottages mellow 
with age, where always the woods 
go adventuring over the hills. Once 
he put to himself this question: 


“What is this life, if full of care 
We have no time to stand and 
stare?” 


He answered it to his satisfaction 
by always finding the time. The 
bird sings without art, without ef- 
fort, because it was meant to sing. 
Davies writes his poetry just that 
way. 


You put your case thus: The 
world lies uneasy under its prob- 
lems. There is not one aspect of 
man’s private and corporate life but 
lacks its particular pressing prob- 
lem. Problems moral and social, 
political and economic, crowd thick 
upon man. They imperiously call 
for a settlement. They force him 
to a choice. And they limit that 
choice to one of two things. Is the 
material or the spiritual part of 
man henceforth to guide his ac- 
tions? He can steer no center 
course. He must cast his vote now. 

Should he take the first choice, 
he will pass to a spiritual life more 
ample than any he has yet known. 
As that spiritual life directs him, so 
will he control physical forces, 
mold his mental processes, adjust 
his social relationships. Should he 
take the second choice, he will go 
to further conquests in the field of 
applied science. These likewise will 
be greater than any he has yet 
made. So much is plain. But the 
victory will be barren. For the 
house of the spirit will be empty. 
Then may come belatedly to man 
the import of that truth as valid to- 
day as when it was first spoken in 
Galilee twenty centuries ago: 
“What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” The conflict between 
religion and materialism: that is 
the root of the modern dilemma. 
How will man solve it? Where lies 
the way out of the impasse? For 
answer I refer you to the works of 
one Davies. My answer surprises 
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you. You press me to explain. I 
do so thus: 

Our machine-made civilization is 
an artificial growth. It engenders 
in those that live in it a view of 
life that is out of focus. They see 
it neither steadily nor whole. 
Through this short-sightedness 
things that should always fall with- 
in the intellectual eye keep outside 
its scope. Because man increas- 
ingly loses touch with natural 
things he loses touch with reality. 
The French philosophers of the 
eighteenth century diagnosed cor- 
rectly the causes of man’s social and 
moral ill health. For remedy they 
prescribed the return to nature. 
The centuries that separate them 
from us prove how right they were. 

Man unknowingly becomes the 
creature of circumstance and of en- 
vironment. He has about him a 
chameleon-like quality through 
which he adapts himself (some- 
times too readily) to the flow of 
idea and the flux of chance. That 
quality is a potent factor in shaping 
private and national conduct. Yet 
it is commonly overlooked. Be- 
cause it works through a delta of 
baffling and tortuous channels, 
much that it brings about is set 
down to other (and wrong) causes. 
We live in a machine age with 
strongly marked characteristics, 
that as strongly influence human 
behavior. The men of our time are 
daily and everywhere in contact 
with machines. They are fed, 
clothed and sheltered through ma- 
chines. Machines carry them to 
and fro. They use machines for 
every call of their work or leisure. 
Hence men come to think and act 
in the light of the special conditions 
set up by the machine age. (I speak, 
of course, of men in bulk, or if you 
like, of the Modal Man.) Thus you 


will discern in our modern life a 
trend (largely unconscious) to 
measure all things by material 
standards; to leave the spiritual as- 
pect out of the reckoning. Clearly 
the machine mind must end by 
denying value (and even validity) 
to the things of the spirit. And thus 
will man wreck his future. For the 
spiritual no less than the physical 
side of him calls to be fed. He can- 
not live by bread alone. That is to 
labor the obvious. 

Yet man still follows material 
progress through its twin channels 
of theory and practice. The theory 
is scientific discovery. The practice 
aims at so applying that theory that 
still more physical forces are har- 
nessed to serve man’s needs. Men 
take this material progress to have 
permanent worth. They do not see 
it as a mirage that entices them into 
a materialistic desert. Or to vary 
the metaphor, the facade of the ma- 
terialistic palace so glitters that it 
blinds men to the weakness of its 
foundations. They forget that we 
divorce ourselves from the good 
earth and all that therein is at our 
peril. For a wisdom comes to man 
when he sails the sea, treads the 
moor or ranges the wood that eludes 
him in the street. Nature pulls the 
beam from his eye. She shows him 
his problems for the trivial and 
transient things that they are. 
Cares that loomed like trees are 
seen to be of bush size. We need 
for our soul’s refreshment the tonic 
of contact with deep elemental 
things. Nature provides the means. 
So only shall we restore our sense 
of proportion. So only shall we 
properly adjust our scale of values. 
Nature teaches us to reduce life to 
its lowest common denominator; 
not to burden it with complex frac- 
tions. 
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We have all but lost that joy in 
simple things that rightly con- 
sidered makes the art of living. To 
regain it we must look through the 
eyes of one who keeps his rapture. 
So I counsel you to read Davies. 
Always he sees the hand of God at 
work about him. He admires that 
handiwork and is content. To read 
him is to repossess a faculty that 
belongs only to the child and the 
wise man—the faculty that for Da- 
vies makes each new day so vivid 
an experience that it might be the 
first day of creation. That is why 
the human and technical qualities 
of his poetry are worth exploring. 
They restore the basic values. 


7 * 7 


We start with a paradox that 
Chesterton would have chuckled at. 
Davies writes verse with a fresh- 
ness that amazes. (This is not to 
advance an opinion but to state a 
fact.) Yet his themes are not only 
old; they are archaic. He trades in 
the raw material that the warp and 
woof of rythym and meter have 
woven into verbal textures without 
count, from “a time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary,” if in this connection we 
may pilfer from the jargon of com- 
mon law a phrase that stands out 
in high relief against its usually 
sober diction. 

What would you say of a poet 
who sings under the labels of 
“Birds; The Moon; Early Spring”? 
Just this. “I have heard ad nau- 
seam all that can possibly be said, 
sung or chanted on these stale 
themes. Can new notes be struck 
on motifs so thin? They cannot.” 
But you would be wrong. For Da- 
vies writes of birds, the moon and 
early spring as though no human 
being had set eyes on them before; 
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as though with words he had set 
out to picture them to one born 
blind. 

Restricted to the use of these 
hackneyed and time-worn topics 
has Davies the talent to create in 
us the illusion that for the first time 
our mental eye sees something new; 
something that had hitherto lain 
outside the range of our sensibility? 
The answer is “yes” with no qualifi- 
cations. More, the ease with which 
he performs the feat renders it the 
more surprising. For his gift is to 
transform the commonplace. He 
takes haphazard a commonplace 
scene or event. He throws it into 
the crucible of his fancy. He casts 
so new and bold an image that it 
delights you. But it also reminds 
you that it is true. It so faithfully 
reproduces line and feature that to 
glance at the copy is to know the 
original. 

An unknown writer becomes 
known through some faculty of 
which he owns more than the com- 
mon share. That faculty lifts and 
keeps him out of the ruck. How 
does Davies rise above his fellows? 
Simply through his ability to draw 
word pictures so vividly that the ef- 
fect on the reader’s mind .is almost 
that of physical shock. In skill at 
this art he need bow tono man. He 
has the eye that sees always the old 
subject in a new way. His illustra- 
tions are so fresh that they charm; 
so unconventional that they startle. 
But they are pertinent illustrations. 
They satisfy your sense of the ap- 
propriate. They never stray into 
the region of the bizarre or the ob- 
secure. Not a page of Davies lacks 
a metaphor or a simile. Yet always 
through a native intuition he keeps 
the logical first rule of comparing 
only like with like. He never places 
words and ideas on the rack, and 
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jerks them into line with a straight 
preconception. Example is better 
than precept. This is how in “Early 
Morning” Davies sees the sun rise: 


“Just as a green hill launched the 
ship 
Of gold to take its first clear dip.” 


All Shakespeare’s seven ages can 
enjoy this piece of villainy from 
“The Villain”: 


“I turned my head and saw the 
wind, 
Not far from where I stood, 
Dragging the corn by her golden 
hair 
Into a dark and lonely wood.” 


Davies is excellent at the type of 
sketch that prints an effect on your 
memory in a dozen words. In this 
wise: 


“A butterfly—from who knows 
where ?— 
Comes with a stagger through 
the air, 
And, lying down, doth ope and 
close 
His wings, as babies work their 
toes.” 
e 


; Davies greets the fall: 


“Welcome to you, rich autumn 
days, 
Ere comes the cold, leaf-picking 
wind; 
When golden stooks are seen in 
fields, 
All standing arm-in-arm en- 
twined.” 


Or follow the thread of fancies 
(too long to reproduce here) that 
runs through “Lamorna Cove.” It 
comes in the most natural and in- 
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evitable fashion from the simile in 
which the poet likens the frothing 
surf to milk, 


“Spilt in white gallons all along the 
shore.” 


Davies delights in the quick ver- 
bal sword-play that takes you by 
surprise and strikes up your criti- 
cal rapier. Like this: 


“The moon was dying with a stare.” 


“IT see some little leaves have not 
Outgrown their curly childhood 
yet.” 


“Under white blossoms spread all 
over him 

Have I not seen old ocean laugh 
and roll.” 


Such felicities everywhere stud his 
verse. They are as abundant and 
as gay to the eye as poppies in a 
cornfield. 

Your self-conscious poet labors at 
lines that J. E. Barton caustically 
withers as “sand-papered or po- 
maded verse.” This taunt can never 
fit the completely unself-conscious 
Davies. Fancies flock unbidden to 
his mind, and as they come he sets 
them down with untutored ease. 
Their spontaneity keeps them fresh. 
Davies writes natural unstudied 
poetry just as: Defoe writes natural 
unstudied prose. He shuns verbal 
subtleties, involutions of style, the 
niceties of nuance, as the crime re- 
porter shuns them. 

Francis Thompson was wont to 
conscript and throw into poetic ac- 
tion a cohort of strange words. 
Davies keeps to cottager’s speech. 
Yet he achieves a poetic victory as 
complete as that of Thompson. The 
seventeenth -century poets wrote 
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natural unstilted love poetry be- 
cause to them there seemed to be no 
more proper subject for verse than 
love. So Davies writes it. The 
natural conceits of the Caroline 
period become him. He uses them 
not as a conscious copyist but be- 
cause they slip inevitably into his 
meter. (“Natural conceits” sounds, 
I know, a contradiction in terms. 
But consider the matter and you 
will see that it is not.) 

Davies touches life at other 
angles. He works with success a pri- 
vate lode of grim ironic realism. 
Arithmetic and poetry mix badly. 
So I hesitate to bring fractions into 
the argument. Yet if you measure 
Davies’ work statistically, you will 
find that nine-tenths of his themes 
derive from Nature. Nature stands 
always at his elbow. He looks to 
her to refill his poetic pitcher, and 
she does not fail. She is the hand- 
maiden to whom he pays willing 
tribute: 


“These watery swamps and thickets 
wild— 
Called Nature’s slums—to me 
are more 
Than any courts where fountains 
play, 
And men-at-arms guard every 
door; 
For I could sit down here alone 
And count the oak trees, one by 
one.” 


Davies’ passion for Nature is such 
that he brings her into the most un- 
likely situations. He remembers her 


even when his theme is war. He 
talks of bombs dropped by enemy 
aircraft. (Characteristically these 
latter to Davies are “Birds of 
Steel.”) But it is the drone of bees, 
not the drums of war, that you hear 
in the-opening stanzas. The lines 
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steal among your senses, and soak 
and lull and drowse them with 
countryside quiet: 


“This apple tree, that once was 
green, 
Is now a thousand flowers in 
one, 
And with their bags strapped to 
their thighs 
There’s many a bee that comes 
for sweets.” 


Davies stands in the same rela- 
tion to twentieth-century poetry 
that J. M. W. Turner stood to nine- 
teenth-century painting. Each goes 
straight to Nature for his subject. 
Each places his subject in so fresh 
a light that the very newness of the 
picture halts you. Each flouts the 
conventions. Each behaves as 
though no rules of artistic conduct 
had ever been drafted. The parallel 
runs even to choice and handling of 
theme. Turner, a romantic, paints 
(of all things) “The Great Western 
Railway.” In it he shows you how 
the artist sees beauty in the turning 
wheels of commerce; makes color 
out of their drab setting. “Rags 
and Bones” make an unsavory sub- 
ject. Yet Davies fashions it into a 
lyric of such grace that it stays 
without effort in the memory. 
Through a coincidence Seumas 
O’Sullivan (in the second section of 
“Mercer Street”) chooses this same 
theme. But the resemblance begins 
in the title and ends there. For Da- 
vies, as always, looks at his matter 
subjectively: the Irishman objec- 
tively. So the two renderings keep 
such distances apart that you can- 
not logically compare them. 

Every poet worthy to be called 
poet delivers a message that is pe- 
culiarly his own. “No poet offers a 
sandbox for ostriches.” Davies 
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leaves you in no doubt as to the 
meaning of his gospel. But he sel- 
dom directly voices it. He implies 
rather than expresses his creed. 
Abstract philosophy he leaves to 
what we may call its registered 
practitioners. I except a somber 
and powerful piece of writing that 
he calls “The Song of Life.” It is 
his most ambitious undertaking. It 
plumbs deeps in him that surprise 
us. It shows a brooding debater 
at many removes from the writer 
of light-hearted lyrics in the Her- 
rick manner that we otherwise 
knew. But usually Davies makes 
no attempt to step from the known 
into the unknown. He expounds no 
new creed, offers no panacea for 
human ills, invents no formulae for 
world reconstruction as is today’s 
vogue. He tells you plainly that the 
created universe contents him, that 
its mechanics interest him not at 
all, that he is indifferent to the 
hinges on which it turns. He does 
not speculate on its origin, purpose 
and end. On the contrary he ex- 
pressly disavows any talent to do 
80: 


“But riddles are not made for me; 
My joy’s in beauty, not its 
cause: 
Then give me but the open skies, 
And birds that sing in a green 
wood 
That’s snow-bound by anemones.” 


He turns gladly from this grave talk 
to look at buttercups and king- 
fishers: 


“And I'll forget these grave and 
troubled thoughts: 
How like a saucy puppy Life doth 
stand 
Barking upon this world of crum- 
bling sand; 
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Half in defiance there, and half in 
fear— 

For still the waves of Time are 
drawing near.” 

Davies would be the last to claim 
for himself a place in the first 
poetic flight. At a restricted type 
of verse expression he is admirable. 
But the compass of that expression 
is narrow. And Davies (who knows 
the scope of his gift) makes no at- 
tempt to broaden it. He is content, 
as it were, to dwell in the poetic 
foothills. He does not aspire to the 
bleak heights of tragedy. He wisely 
leaves their scaling to those with 
ambition and equipment for the 
task. The most used weapon in the 
critic’s armory is that called “a 
writer’s limitations.” That, says 
Davies, is the weapon with which 
I shall be attacked: 


“I hear men say, “This Davies has 
no depth, 
He writes of birds, of staring cows 
and sheep, 
And throws no light on deep eter- 
nal things.’” 


There is a plain type of soul that 
lives close to Nature. Communion 
with Nature ingrains in him a dis- 
like for human sophistries. The 
more cunningly they are spun, the 
more he distrusts them. He takes 
his learning straight from Nature. 
Such schooling weans him from the 
teaching of men. He comes to 
doubt both its wisdom and its 
utility. He looks at it with feelings 
in which pity and contempt are 
nicely blended. So Davies thinks 
and feels, as from his green cloister 
he watches his fellows chase their 
mirages. Why, he asks, do we vaunt 
clever mental gymnastics that in 
the last resort mean nothing: 
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“I say, ‘Though many a man’s idea 
of them 

Have made his name appear a 
shining star; 

Yet Life and Death, Time and 
Eternity, 

Are still left dark, to wonder what 
they are.’” 


The writer whose work is mark- 
edly individual lies under a dis- 
ability that his tepid or colorless 
brother escapes. The mental appe- 
tite at first savors with relish a 
strange habit of thought, a new 
trick of style, an experiment in 
writing technique. But the novelty 
stales. The idiosyncrasy that be- 
gan by charming ends by weary- 
ing. You tire of repetition that 


comes with the automatic regular- 
ity of a flash from a lighthouse 
lamp. You reach at last that reple- 


tion point for which the only cure 
is a change of intellectual diet. 
Davies’ work is original in the first 
degree. Hence this “law of mental 
repletion” works often against him. 

The material world about him 
inspires Davies. Not that he lacks 
talent for describing or analyzing a 
thought, emotion, feeling or sensi- 
bility. Yet when he treats of these 
intangibles they will be found al- 
ways to have a material root. It is 
as though on a country walk he 
stumbles on objects that make ac- 
tive his mind processes and so 
guide his line of thought. He passes 
all competitors in his capacity for 
fresh and round-eyed vision. Says 
Sir John Squire, “What to the rest 
of us is the first primrose of spring 
is to Davies the first primrose in 
all the world.” He notes with the 
quickness and accuracy of a child 
objects so firm a part of the daily 
round that we commoners pass 
them with an unseeing eye. A rare 
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faculty; a faculty to be prized. For 
it tends to decline in ratio with the 
rise of that pile of sophistication 
on which each succeeding genera- 
tion lays its brick. 

Of course there are chinks in 
Davies’ poetic armor. Nothing 
short of a miracle could save a man 
who deals in nothing but common- 
place subjects from sometimes writ- 
ing in a commonplace way. Which 
on occasion Davies does. And I 
reollect more than once seeing him 
in the company of the platitude. 
When I was at the Bloomsbury- 
cum-Greenwich Village stage I 
made a phrase that then mightily 
pleased me. (I think otherwise 
now—Time marches on.) It was 
“chance intrusion of the trite.” I 
resurrect it now only because it so 
aptly fits Davies’ major shortcom- 
ing. Not that his lapses into the 
pedestrian are many. The very fact 
that they at once take your notice 
proves how seldom you meet them. 

Davies shows no trace of mysti- 
cism. A curious fact for his for- 
bears are Celtic. And the alliance 
between Celtic poetry and mysti- 
cism is now so firm that each serves 
almost as a signpost for the other. 
But Davies puts no foot in the Celtic 
other-world. Ethnologically he is 
kinsman to such seers as AE. and 
W. B. Yeats. There the kinship 
ends. It satisfies Davies to keep to 
solid earth. He never thrusts his 
head through the clouds. What the 
mystic seeks beyond the veil moves 
him little. Yet take another line 
of approach, and you find that he 
conforms strictly to racial type. 
The Celtic poet down the ages 
catches with every turn of his head 
fresh delights in the material world 
about him. Whatever the time, 
place and event, he answers to the 
call of beauty in Nature. That is 
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Davies’ mood. He sees Nature 
about her miracles each time he 
walks in the woods. These excur- 
sions write his songs for him. They 
give him a poise that escapes him 
in the habitations of men. Men vex 
his spirit; Nature calms it. 

Poetic tradition died in the War. 
An operative force in 1914; by 1918 
it was extinct. Only the clinging 
traditionalist will mourn its pass- 
ing. The four War years wrought 
more changes in the minds of men 
than the preceding four decades of 
peace. The post-War world asked 
for a new poetic technique where- 
with to express itself. This new 
poetry at first inclined to sound and 
fury. The time and place of its 
birth of necessity gave it that bent. 
Today its tumult is little more than 
an echo from the corridors of time. 
We can now examine post-War 
poetry with detachment. Had it 
any prevailing tendency? The an- 
swer must be conditioned by the 
overlooked truism that men com- 
monly see what they want to see. 
(Neglect of this rule—failure to al- 
low for the other man’s point of 
view—is the cause of most private, 
collective and national disagree- 
ment.) 

Were the question put to me I 
would reply thus: Post-War poets 
delight to place the human mind 
and heart under the microscope; to 
document the activities of body, 
soul and spirit. They trace with 
care and bring together with skill 
the complex link and intertwine of 
those activities. I would compress 
the matter by saying that perpetu- 
ally they take their spiritual tem- 
peratures and put their findings 
into verse. In a word they are in- 
trospects. Now this is a generaliza- 
tion. So read it with caution and 
an open ear. It covers an array of 
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highly individual units, each sepa- 
rate from the other. Therefore 
(more than most generalizations) it 
needs to be qualified and limited. 
The number of exceptions to it will 
surprise you when you count them. 
But as a statement in the round | 
believe it to be true. 

Now we may liken introspection 
to a drug, useful in small quanti- 
ties, deadly in large. The danger 
lies in the fact that the introspect, 
like the drug taker, tends to in- 
crease the quantity of his dose; to 
make into a habit what should be 
an isolated act. Cynicism and pes- 
simism keep ever open house for 
the introspect. Then it is but a 
step to that dark chamber where 
morbidity dwells. The open win- 
dows of Davies are the cure. They 
pass a current of fresh spiritual air 
through the unwholesome places. 

The poet of a bygone day limited 
his scope. He sang of the every- 
day happenings around him and 
was glad. Davies restores to poetry 
this lost function. He is the most 
spontaneous of poets. Like the 
bird he sings because he must. 
Few, very few, in this our time 
write such unforced verse. Davies’ 
poetic brethren died 300 years ago. 
For he is Elizabethan in spirit. It 
delights him that he is alive: that 
he can see and hear and breathe. 
To him descend as a heritage the 
robust relish in living, the hale and 
bluff speech that mark the Eliza- 
bethan day. Not for Davies the 
smugness and sleekness that drape 
whole octavos of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century verse. 

Not many modern poets parallel 
Davies. Robert Bridges is adroit at 
any kind of verse form. Usually 
he is a rigid classicist. You can- 
not but admire the cold perfection 
of his work, but its austerity chills 
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you. Yet, surprisingly, in certain 
of his warmer strains he draws as 
near to Davies as that aloof min- 
strel permits. Sometimes, though 
seldom, the voice of A. E. Housman, 
“The Shropshire Lad,” seems to 
echo in Davies’ lines. An Ameri- 
can analogue to Davies is coy in 
suggesting itself. Myself (it is a 
matter of opinion) I would name 
Robert Frost at his most forthright. 
There exists in modern England a 
considerable and worthy school of 
nature poets. But Davies does not 
sit with them. John Freeman is 
apt at musical subtleties. Edmund 
Blunden delights in detail: he 
draws a landscape as though he 
were a draughtsman plotting a sur- 
vey. Place the artless songs that 
burst from Davies beside the work 
of these two men, and mark the 
continent between. Davies walks 
alone in the land that he discovered. 

Two judgments by living critics 
who blend acumen and book learn- 
ing in their right proportions. 
(When we attach the condition 
“right proportions” the blend is less 
common than you might suppose.) 
Gerald Bullett speaks: “For clarity, 
for freshness of vision, for exquisite 


and individual imagery, he is unsur- 
passed. His best lyrics are as sure 
of long life as any that have been 
written in our time.” And now 
Basil de Selincourt: “How strange 
that anyone could think our Eng- 
lish speech tradition in danger with 
this fountain playing in our midst.” 
A casual examination of Davies’ 
work will show you how true are 
these judgments. An examination 
in detail will seal them. Myself I 
see no reason why the anthologies 
of the year 2000 should not carry a 
lyric of this spirit: 


“Sweet Chance, that led my steps 
abroad, 
Beyond the town, where wild 
flowers grow— 
A rainbow and a cuckoo, Lord, 
How rich and great the times 
are now! 
Know all ye sheep 
And cows that keep 
On staring that I stand so long 
In grass that’s wet from heavy 
rain— 
A rainbow and a cuckoo’s song 
May never come together again: 
May never come 
This side the tomb.” 
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By M. ANTHONY Payne, O.S.B. 


N every walk of life man is con- 

fronted by two biological laws, 
“The struggle for existence” fol- 
lowed by “The survival of the fit- 
test.” 

In no field, perhaps, are these 
laws applied with greater surety, 
with harsher stringency, than in 
the teaching field, for the teacher 
has to measure up to recognized 
norms or be supplanted. The 
teacher must be superior, he must 
have character, he must do things 
worth while if he is to help build 
character, for he molds plastic clay 
which sets rapidly, and in some 
cases irrevocably. The ideals of 
students will be fabricated piece- 
meal, from the different qualities 
they see in the master, or in life- 
principles as he presents them. 

The teacher’s influence is far- 
reaching, too. It passes from the 
confines of the classroom to the 
home, from the home to the neigh- 
borhood, and from the neighbor- 
hood to the entire district, nor is 
it limited by time. The good 
teacher influences, not only his 
own students and contemporaries, 
but thousands of individuals who 
will live in future ages. His influ- 
ence is, in a sense, eternal. 

Louis Pasteur, the eminent 
French scientist, deserves first rank 
among the great teachers of the 
past. Men need not laud Pasteur 
for his contributions to suffering 
mankind, nor for his unusual aca- 
demic achievements. They need 


not remember him because he was 





officially designated “the glory of 
France,” but if they read his life, 
they must recognize that he was a 
fine, noble, Catholic character. 
Louis Pasteur stands forth an ideal 
in the scientific field. He was 
gentle, patient, unselfish, thorough, 
and self-sacrificing. Contempo- 
raries, parents, relations, students, 
professors, friends, and his fellow 
countrymen give us their estimate 
of Pasteur. They loved him and 
revered him. They are unanimous 
in their praise of his unselfishness. 

J. A. Zahm, vice-president of 
Notre Dame University for a num- 
ber of years, and the author of half 
a dozen books in his own name as 
well as Women in Science and sev- 
eral others under the pseudonym of 
J. A. Mozans, knew Pasteur per- 
sonally. He heard him lecture and 
talked to his contemporaries. In 
1893 he wrote a résumé of Pasteur’s 
life-work. In this he says, “None 
more nearly approaches my ideal of 
the true savant than the eminent 
chemist and biologist, Louis Pas- 
teur.” 

Pasteur’s son-in-law, René Val- 
lery-Radot eulogizes him through 
five hundred pages of excellent 
biography, regardless of the very 
prevalent opinion that sons-in-law 
are none too prone to canonize 
fathers-in-law. M. Roux, a disciple 
of Pasteur’s who discovered the 
toxin of the cholera microbe, wrote: 
“L’ceuvre de Pasteur est admirable; 
elle montre son génie, mais il faut 
avoir vécu dans son intime pour 


























connattre toute la bonté de son 
ceur.” One had to know him in- 
timately to appreciate the goodness 
of his heart. Sir William Osler, 
the Oxford professor of medicine, 
asserts that Pasteur was the most 
perfect man who ever entered the 
kingdom of science. 

We are all familiar with the con- 
tributions of Pasteur as a young 
man; his work in the realms of 
molecular-physics; his studies on 
microbian life; his refutation of the 
theory of spontaneous generation 
—but what of the man, the charac- 
ter that motivated these great 
achievements? 

The dedication of one of Pas- 
teur’s scientific works reads, “To 
the memory of my Father — the 
labor which I have devoted to these 
studies, as well as to their fore- 
runners, is the fruit of thy example 
and of thy counsel.” This conse- 
cration of the first fruits of years 
of labor as well as his filial obedi- 
ence throughout life, show us the 
reverence and respect that he had 
for the unlettered tanner, his sire. 
When, as a lad of fifteen, he went 
to Paris to prepare for the Ecole 
Normale, he was so lonesome that 
his father came to him and 
“fetched” him home. Two years 
later he had become student-assist- 
ant in a little college near his own 
home. He wrote to his sisters that 
“to will is a great thing, for action 
and work usually follow will, and 
almost always work is accompanied 
by success. These three things: 
will, work, and success, fill human 
existence.” The boy had learned 
from experience that a weak will 
delays success. At fifteen he had 
not been able to force himself to re- 
main at the preparatory school in 
Paris, but life taught him a lesson, 
and at nineteen he welcomed the 
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opportunity to continue his studies 
at the Barbet Boarding School and 
at the Sorbonne. 

Paul de Kruif criticizes Pasteur 
for advising his sisters. Was the 
lad being preachy, superior, and 
self-sufficient, or did he simply de- 
sire that his sisters profit by an ex- 
perience which had cost him much? 
It is instinctive to shield those 
whom we love. It is charitable to 
share experiences from which oth- 
ers may profit, and we know that 
Pasteur had a golden heart. 

Paul de Kruif paints a sorry pic- 
ture of Pasteur, the man. In 
Microbe Hunters, fast moving chap- 
ters evaluate the life and work of 
Louis Pasteur, scientist, teacher, 
husband, and friend. The phe- 
nomenal accomplishments of the 
scientist are graphically depicted, 
but the man marches before us, a 
boasting, proud, arrogant French- 
man. Caustic phrases flay Pasteur, 
the ideal Christian scientist. De 
Kruif speaks of Pasteur’s “bristling 
curious impudent air.” He says 
that he “jumped to prophecy,” 
“leaped to poetry,” “threw his 
proofs insolently at the great 
Liebig’s head,” and that he “wal- 
lowed in this glory .. .”! 

Can one sincerely accuse a man 
who jeopardized his life in the 
service of the peasants of Southern 
France in untiring efforts to save 
their silk worms, and who came out 
of the crucial struggle partially 
paralyzed for life, of wallowing in 
his glory? Pasteur, over-worked, 
fatigued, besieged by peasants, as- 
sistants, and committeemen, suf- 
fered a cerebral hemorrhage from 
which he never fully recovered. 
Pasteur collapsed from overwork. 

Is it just to blame the triumph- 
ant Pasteur, who had just discov- 
ered the causative agents of fer- 
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mentation, for inviting his aged 
father and his dear ones to share 
his well deserved success by quot- 
ing to them, verbatim (and even 
underscored), the laudatory words 
with which the illustrious Catholic 
chemist, J. B. Dumas, praised his 
former pupil? ‘Rather was Pas- 
teur’s willingness to share his hap- 
piness another expression of filial 
devotion to the deserving old tan- 
ner who once came to fetch him 
home, and whose solicitous letters, 
after his return to school, were 
filled with loving admonitions, 
“Don’t work,” and “you do work so 
immoderately,” and the like. 

Filial piety, fraternal solicitude, 
and an immense capacity for self- 
sacrifice are striking characteristics 
of Pasteur, the thoroughly unself- 
ish Catholic savant. When carry- 
ing the double burden of student 
and assistant teacher, at the imma- 
ture age of nineteen, he wrote home, 
offering to do some private tutoring 
on the side, so that Josephine, his 
younger sister, might go to board- 
ing school. He assured his parents 
that he could easily do it, that he 
had time, that he didn’t have to rise 
until nearly 5:45! 

At the preparatory school in 
Paris, Pasteur received reduced 
rates in board, for which favor he 
taught mathematics to the younger 
students during the entire year. 

The following year he entered the 
Ecole Normale but every Thursday 
afternoon, his free day, he went 
back to M. Barbet’s boarding school 
to teach a physical science class. 
He still felt indebted for past favors 
extended to him, and Pasteur’s 
father wrote, commending his son’s 
unselfish spirit, at the same time 
warning him not to compromise his 
health. Pasteur had inherited 
priceless traits from his noble sire. 
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Character was in his blood, grati- 
tude in his heart. 

At thirty-two he was appointed 
Dean of the new faculty at Lille, 
where he was untiring in his efforts 
to build up the college and to sat- 
isfy all concerned—aminister of pub- 
lic instruction, students, faculty, 
brewerymen, and city council. He 
gave solid and brilliant lectures to 
three hundred or more students; 
directed the laboratory research of 
twenty-one men; erected a new 
building and took an active part in 
two agricultural societies; made 
tours to neighboring plants and 
factories with the student body; 
carried on his own research which 
eventually led to his famous experi- 
ment on fermentation; and pre- 
served a happy home. 

In the last analysis, such an ac- 
tive life called for much sacrifice. 
There was no time for pampering 
self. His experiments on fermenta- 
tion were carried on in an effort to 
help the townfolk, who were de- 
pendent on the breweries for their 
livelihood. Pasteur worked for 
months, at night, in a poorly heated 
room, with a student microscope, 
on beetroot juice and scums, and 
he labeled most of the notes record- 
ing these experiments with the 
single word “erroneous.” Then he 
confided to sympathetic students 
the disappointments that shrouded 
his efforts. Where is the “scornful 
cockiness,” the better - than - thou 
attitude, in the young Dean at 
Lille? Youth has a sharp insight 
into attitudes, and the student eye 
is keen. Students who hate cocky 
superiority in professors loyally co- 
operated with Pasteur. 

Eventually Pasteur commenced 
to work on the silkworm plague. At 
the request of his chemist-friend, 
Dumas, who had been kind to him, 
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Pasteur went to the disease-stricken 
fields of the south to see if he could 
help. Dumas had written, “the dis- 
tress is beyond anything that you 
can imagine.” Pasteur’s charitable 
heart could not disregard the ap- 
peal, although he frankly told 
Dumas that he had never touched 
a silkworm in his life. His willing- 
ness to leave his family and his 
own special research, to risk scho- 
lastic standing and a very good 
reputation, in an effort to save silk- 
worms that meant very little to him 
personally, give us another glimpse 
of Pasteur, the man. He had noth- 
ing to gain and everything to lose, 
and the losses that were sustained 
by him during his sojourn in the 
south of France cannot be evalu- 
ated in this world’s coin. He had 
scarcely started the work when the 
illness of his father called him to 
Arbois. He made a hurried trip 
only to find his dearly beloved 
parent already dead. This was in 
June. In September, his two-year- 
old Camille passed away and in the 
following May, his twelve-year-old 
Cecile. 

Pasteur, who was slaving in the 
fields and laboratories for people 
who were not his own and for in- 
dustries from which he would de- 
rive no pecuniary profit, was being 
blamed by the peasants for his 
slowness in producing a remedy for 
their silkworms. Pasteur reached 
neither of his little ones in time to 
ease their last hours or receive a 
last smile. Camille and Cecile both 
died deprived of their father’s 
strengthening presence, but Pasteur 
did not rebel, he did not give up, 
he did not complain. He took the 
little coffins to Arbois, buried them 
beside his father and returned south 
to his work. 

It was when success was just 
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around the corner, about to crown 
his perseverance that he was struck 
with partial paralysis. But in this 
affliction, as in other trials, Pasteur, 
the courageous, unselfish Christian, 
made a good fight. He recovered 
sufficient muscular facility and de- 
veloped enough strength to con- 
tinue the exhausting search for the 
cause of the silkworm disease, and 
in a few months the mystery was 
solved. The silkworm industry was 
saved and the people were satisfied. 
Pasteur was free to drag his weary 
body back to his bereaved little 
home and there is no record of 
complaint utttered by Pasteur, the 
man. 

So it was through a long, unself- 
ish, useful life. He was sincere, 
honest, unstinting in his efforts to 
help others, and satisfied if he had 
been of service. A proud, ambitious 
man never would have jeopardized 
his excellent standing, his scientific 
reputation in that spectacular his- 
torical demonstration staged on the 
field of Pouilly le Fort. Pasteur had 
developed an attenuated virus for 
spleenic fever and was convinced 
of its efficacy. The Melun agricul- 
tural society and a number of good 
doctors were cynical doubting 
Thomases. They asked for a pub- 
lic demonstration in campo, in or- 
der to substantiate the laboratory 
experiments. Pasteur willingly 
acquiesced. Earnestly the honest 
scientist drew up a program in 
which there were no loopholes. He 
set aside twenty-five of the sixty 
sheep placed at his disposal, vac- 
cinated twenty-five of the others 
and after inoculating both lots with 
the germ of spleenic fever, waited 
for results. 

Imagine the anxiety of Pasteur as 
he waited for the death of the non- 
vaccinated sheep. He was scientifi- 
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cally sure that all twenty-five would 
die, but placid peace is born of suc- 
cess. The scientist was filled with 
dread lest one of the vaccinated 
sheep might accidentally die of 
charbon, and error triumph. Share 
the wild enthusiasm of the crowds 
when, after days of watchful wait- 
ing, they returned from the inspec- 
tion of the non- vaccinated dead 
sheep, and the examination of the 
vaccinated living ones. Think of 
Pasteur’s gratitude, his deep joy. 
He saw that the perilous experi- 
ment was a grand success, and 
knew that it was a forward step in 
the establishment of the germ 
theory of disease. 

Pasteur, the man, shared his joy, 
his success, with his dear ones; his 
methods, his technique was passed 
on to colleagues; his vaccines were 
dedicated to the service of science 


and industry; and the Grand Cross 
of the Legion of Honor was refused 
unless it was also accorded to his 


two assistants, M. Roux and M. 
Chamberland. Is it any wonder 
that his country gratefully deco- 
rated master and disciples? 

While his decisive experiment in 
vaccination was being performed, 
Pasteur continued his other studies 
in the laboratory. The result of 
these new labors was not to rescue 
silkworms, nor to produce better 
French beer; flocks of sheep were 
not to be saved, but thousands of 
human lives. It was during his in- 
tensive and dangerous research on 
hydrophobia, that Madame Pasteur 
wrote to her children: “The com- 
mission on rabies met today and 
elected M. Vouley as chairman. 
Nothing is settled as to commenc- 
ing experiments. Your father is 
absorbed in his thoughts, talks 
little, sleeps little, rises at dawn, 
and in one word, continues the life 
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I began with him this day thirty- 
five years ago.” 

Such a comment, written by the 
one who knew Pasteur best shows 
conclusively that it was not spas- 
modically, nor for short periods of 
time that Pasteur, the man, sacri- 
ficed time, sleep, comfort, self and 
health, or that Madame Pasteur, 
the worthy helpmate of this noble 
scientist, walked unflinchingly in 
his rapidly advancing foosteps. It 
was en avant for three-score 
years and ten. He and Madame 
Pasteur celebrated many wedding 
anniversaries together but who 
could blame this normal loving 
woman for expecting a few special 
words, a little extra attention on 
their thirty-fifth one! The rabies 
commission, of course, was impor- 
tant, but so was their wedding day. 

Pasteur had a tender heart. He 
was uncomfortable when even a 
guinea pig suffered for the cause. 
His emotion was great when little 
Joseph Meister was brought to 
his laboratory, lacerated in fourteen 
different places by a mad dog. 
Could he risk his preventive treat- 
ment which had been constantly 
successful on dogs? Pasteur was 
torn between hopes and scruples. 
When the nineteen Russians man- 
gled by the mad wolf reached him, 
he was overwhelmed with grief. 
The only French word that they 
knew was “Pasteur.” Although he 
had saved little Joseph from the 
rabies, these peasants had been bit- 
ten twenty days previously. It 
seemed hopeless. But the unselfish 
Pasteur set to work to do his best. 
He sent the most lacerated ones to 
the hospital and treated the others 
morning and evening at the insti- 
tute. He saved sixteen out of the 
nineteen peasants. 

The unselfishness, the kindness, 
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the generosity of the man was in- 
fectious. Contributions for a hos- 
pital poured in. A Parisian philan- 
thropist sent him forty thousand 
francs to be used in the treatment 
of hydrophobia; the district of 
Alsace-Lorraine sent six thousand 
francs in memory of the cure of 
Joseph Meister, and the Russian 
Czar sent one hundred thousand 
francs and a diamond cross. 
When the francs were finally 
counted, there were two and a half 
million. After completing the Pas- 
teur Institute there would be at 
least a million left for an endow- 
ment fund, and to that fund, Pas- 
teur and the men who worked with 
him in the service of science, the 
service of mankind, added the an- 
nual income from the sale of the 
vaccines made in the laboratory. 
Not one of them thought of using 
How 


the money for personal ends. 
could they with the example of the 
“Dearest Master” before them? 

At the peak of his achievements, 
Pasteur became one of the Forty 


Immortals. He was elected to the 
French Academy. This humble 
man deeply appreciated the “im- 
mense honor” that was conferred 
upon him. He had benefited France, 
but in his speech on that memor- 
able day of reception, Pasteur spoke 
of his “own inadequacy” and at- 
tributed to “science in general” the 
homage paid him by the assembled 
devotees. 

M. Renan, who occupied the Di- 
rector’s chair that day responded, 
“... that common basis of all beau- 
tiful and true work, that divine fire, 
that indefinable breath which in- 
spires Science, Literature, and Art 
—we have found it in you, Sir—it 
is Genius. No one has walked so 
surely through the circles of ele- 
mental nature; your scientific life 
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is like unto a luminous tract in the 
great night of the Infinitesimally 
Small, in the last abyss where life 
is born.” 

The magnitude and importance 
of the work of Pasteur are more 
accurately evaluated today from 
the vantage point of the field of 
preventive medicine. Pasteur was 
a genius but he was also a good 
scientist. He carefully checked all 
data and tested results scrupulously 
before making any conclusions pub- 
lic. Then he had the courage born 
of conviction. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that periodically he was 
thoroughly antagonized, emotion- 
ally irritated by stubborn opposi- 
tion and petty jealousy in those 
who were not even qualified to ex- 
press an opinion. Pasteur was 
revolutionary but constructive and 
progressive. Time and again his 
struggles were blessed with success. 
Of course he had many adversaries. 
On certain occasions Pasteur had to 
be positive, even stubborn, because 
his self-confidence (cockiness, if it 
has to be called that) was based on 
scientific surety, on measurable re- 
sults. It would have been weak to 
waver, cowardly to negate, culpable 
to allow error to prevail. Pasteur 
had to rise to the occasion and he 
did. 

But usually Pasteur was the pa- 
tient, kind, unselfish and humble 
Christian Frenchman. The testi- 
mony of familiars tells us this. Hon- 
ors upon honors were paid to him 
by groups of his countrymen and by 
other nations. Money, jewels, cups, 
plaques, were presented. Pasteur 
protested. He generalized the glory, 
referred the merit to his beloved 
parents, shared the honors with his 
assistants and students and escaped 
from celebrations as soon as pos- 
sible, to return to his beloved lab- 
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oratory and continue exacting re- 
search. But loving tribute pene- 
trated even into his sanctum. Roty, 
the engraver, designed his profile 
on a commemorative medal, while 
the great Lister brought him the 
homage of medicine and surgery. 

Eventually Pasteur received that 
commendation which he rated 
above all others, “praise from his 
master,” for Monsieur Dumas head- 
ed the delegation from the Academy 
of Science when it came to pre- 
sent a medal inscribed “To Louis 
Pasteur, from his colleagues, his 
friends, and his admirers.” 

M. Devise could say to Pasteur 
when France and the world had as- 
sembled in the Sorbonne in the year 
1892 to celebrate his seventieth 
birthday: “You have been very 
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great and very good; you have given 
a beautiful example to students.” 

It was Pasteur’s character, his 
continuous noble example, that 
evoked those fervent words of 
praise from Joseph Meister, when 
as a student of sixteen he was 
asked what he thought of Pasteur: 
“I think,” the lad replied, “that 
Pasteur is the greatest man that has 
ever lived.” 

When masters and co-laborers, 
students, relatives and friends so 
evaluate a man’s character, there is 
little need for further eulogizing 
Louis Pasteur, that illustrious scion 
of science, that devoted son of the 
Church. His life was a great life, a 
holy life. It inspires, it sustains, it 
animates. It will be remembered 
forever. 


AN EXILE REMEMBERS 


By Louise CRENSHAW Ray 


FTEN while dozing, only half asleep, 
Again I see the country of my birth— 

Thatched roof and turf-smoke; down of snowy sheep; 
I hear the blackbird, smell new-furrowed earth. 
Color of Erin, emerald, fuchsia, heather; 
Sea gull and shingle; Antrim water breaking; 
Killarney lakes in misty April weather— 
I still remember, sleeping or awaking. 


So long ago the boat, receding shore; 

A bride of twenty and her parents part; 
But I kept Erin, all the charm she wore, 
A precious dowry, treasured in my heart. 


Through three-score years of happiness and toil, 
I’ve always longed to rest in Irish soil. 





“GOD’S SPECIAL ENEMY” 
By Francis X. Murpny, C.SS.R. 


LEXANDRIA, enthroned majes- 
tic on the Mediterranean, bear- 

ing in its bosom the palace of the 
Ptolomies, magnificent, engaging, 
Hellene—the gift of Caesar to Cleo- 
patra—was still a forum of culture, 
finance and minion-making politics, 
three hundred years after the com- 
ing of Christ; and still, the destined 
arena of a mortal combat between 
truth and heresy that was to rend 
the Christian world to its very mar- 
row. It had sprung up like the 
lotus flower under.the magic wand 
of Alexander in 331 B. c. It had be- 
come a mart of grandeur under 


Soter and Philadelphus, with a 
magnificent library, and a light- 
house numbered among the seven 


wonders of the world. It had been 
the camping ground of Clement and 
Origen, silver trumpeted heralds of 
Christian apologetics, fearless and 
respected for their integrity even in 
pagan, persecuting Rome. It was to 
reach a pinnacle of eminence dur- 
ing the fourth century and slowly 
fade, an unsubstantial pageant, 
under Caliph and Sultan until the 
present day, when once again, it 
thrusts a proud and mighty trident 
above the Mediterranean — cosmo- 
politan, queen of the inland sea. 
Alexandria, then, nestling imperi- 
ally at the head of the mysterious 
Nile, has been party to no little moil 
and to the strife begotten of a civi- 
lization in the West. Early the 
Greek had fawned upon her; and, in 
its turn, quite as early the Chris- 
tian. There was a Jewry there and 
an eclectic academy of Neoplaton- 


ists; Philo, the Jew, and the phi- 
losophers Ammonius, Porphyrius 
and Plotinus. St. Mark the Evan- 
gelist was said to have trod her sun- 
strewn, dusty streets with the story 
of salvation in his bosom, and aided 
by the Spirit, to have founded there 
a patriarchate: posterity adding a 
school of catechetics and polemics. 
There, too, was to rise the priest 
and arch-heresiarch Arius, and 
there the mighty bishop and scion 
of orthodoxy, Athanasius. 

St. Athanasius, though he tow- 
ered head and shoulders over a 
whole generation of soldiers, saints 
and astute politicians, was but a 
small man-—a wiry man indeed; a 
man with a will of scimitar steel, 
with a penchant for divine truth, 
and a constitution that withstood 
the rigors of five separate exiles in 
as many lands. From early man- 
hood to late old age, he dodged vio- 
lence and massacre as one anointed: 
and in the dodging, he toured 
Europe from Treves and Rome to 
Athens and Constantinople, and 
traversed Egypt, from Thebes to the 
Lybian desert. It was this small 
man, with his slimly proportioned 
limbs, his darkly flaxen hair, worn 
short and tonsured, his sharp in- 
cisive mouth with its easy but firm 
articulation, and his deep-set, 
brown eyes—it was this determined 
man who held a heresy at bay and 
stood forth a touchstone of ortho- 
doxy in an age of confusion. It was 
this little old man who could boast 
with St. Paul that for Christ’s sake, 
he had been in journeys often, in 
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hardships nigh unto death, in perils 
from the sea and perils from the 
land. It was this same holy old 
man, who one night, in peace and 
easy serenity, before his native 
hearth, suddenly breathed a deep 
sigh and turned over to sleep the 
sleep of the just. 


In the year 295 A. b., it seemed a 
direct act of divine providence that 
brought to an obscure Alexandrian 
couple a baby boy whom they had 
promptly baptized and called 
Athanasius—the Immortal One. 
But it is only as a young man, a 
deacon of the Bishop’s household 
with two dogmatic treatises to his 
credit that we catch up with him. 
As secretary to the Bishop, his 
name appears on the proscription 
of Arius, in the local synod of 
Alexandria in 319. And with that 
signature, though but twenty-four, 
he cut out for himself a career that 
was to rank him the outstanding 
protagonist of truth in a Christian 
world, terrorized by the quakings 
of darkness and diabolism. 

His education was broad and 
deep and well-founded. To have 
been early a member of the Bishop’s 
suite had advantages that could be 
equalled nowhere else. It cut him 
off effectively from the effete erudi- 
tion of the age; nor are his writings 
cluttered with the plague of pagan- 
ism that so bothered other church- 
men of the times: Jerome, Basil 
and the Gregories. Yet it kept him 
vastly in touch with the whole cur- 
rent of thought that was the Hel- 
lenic contribution to the Christian 
integrity. He knows Homer and 
discusses Plato well; he writes of 
archetypes and universals, of cate- 
gories and immanent ideas. He has 
studied law: on trial at Tyre in 335, 
he picks the case to tatters on mere- 
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ly legal points; and few, even of the 
Fathers refer to the Bible as often 
as he does. With the profane 
knowledge of his day he is ably con- 
versant: he knows its literature 
and has practiced its rhetorical 
arts. But it is on tradition that he 
is nurtured: the patristic tradition 
that shapes his every argument, 
guides his pen and rules his very 
life. With his literary style he 
takes too little care. He lacks a 
progressive marshaling of thought, 
and it makes him long-winded and 
repetitious: yet he writes with a 
clarity and vigor that strike home 
like the pounding of a pile driver. 
His conviction is ever white-hot: his 
arguments solid bolts of reasoning. 
You get the impression that he is 
storming a castle, and a battering 
ram is his only weapon. 

It was of the nature of his age to 
be virile and almost violent: even 
so, his writings lack an element of 
humanism that makes a Basil, a 
Cyprian or a Gregory of Nazianzus 
so much easier reading and so much 
more likeable as a personality. We 
get to love these men: but Athana- 
sius we hold in awe, the awe of 
reverence and admiration. And it 
is not that he was not human or 
tender: he was both in an eminent 
degree: but his writings are so 
packed with the primacy of ideas 
that few but the simplest and stern- 
est emotions smolder the rein. Ten- 
derness, affection, humor and senti- 
ment he felt and acted on, but they 
failed to influence his pen. 

Athanasius was scarcely in his 
teens when an end was made of the 
pagan persecutions—he was hardly 
in his prime when heresy renewed 
bloodshed and exile. At the Ecu- 
menical Council convened at Nicaea 
in 325 it was asked: “Was Jesus 
Christ whom the saints and martyrs 

















had adored, truly God, or was He 
but an exalted creature?” The 
question was a tremendous thing— 
enough to chill Christendom to the 
bone. It had been broached by one 
Arius, priest and popular preacher 
at the Baucalis Basilica, a middle- 
aged and influential churchman of 
Alexandria: a tall, ascetic indi- 
vidual, he had been engaged in 
popularizing a mere creatureship in 
Christ. Claiming that the Son was 
not eternal as was the Father, he 
went on to describe the exaltation 
of the Verbum by grace. He pro- 
claimed himself a modern, prag- 
matic prophet: his doctrine, emi- 
nently compatible with the leading 
philosophies of the day. And when 
Alexander, patriarch of Alexandria, 
had condemned such heresy, the 
preacher and his party sought fa- 
vor with the emperor and the uni- 
versal Church. 

At Nicaea, then, in a vast assem- 
bly of patriarchs, priests and prel- 
ates, Egyptians, Italians, Syrians, 
Greeks—the rulers of Christendom, 
Athanasius was but a simple dea- 
con, theologian to the Patriarch of 
Alexandria. Yet it was here he con- 
ceived a passionate championship 
of orthodoxy; as it was here that 
the Arian faction showed an amaz- 
ing foresight, worthy of a holier 
cause: for it was here that it singled 
out this Athanasius as an implaca- 
ble foe. And history confirmed the 
choice. 

When with a mighty ovation the 
Fathers assembled solemnly de- 
clared: “We believe in one only 
God ... and in one only Lord, the 
Son of God, alone begotten of the 
Father, God of God, Light of Light, 
true God of true God, begotten and 
not made, consubstantial with the 
Father (homoousian to Patri)” 
Arius, poor fool, had the temerity to 
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refuse to sign. He was condemned 
and excommunicated. And the em- 
peror Constantine himself, lending 
magnificence to the spectacle, exiled 
the heretic posthaste to Illyria. 

Tradition had conquered innova- 
tion. And presently, strange tales 
were told in Rimini and Cordova, 
in Carthage and Milan of a new 
prodigy in the Church, of a young 
deacon from Alexandria, in whom 
the very Word of God had seemed 
to speak, so wondrous clear and 
spirited had been his exposition of 
Truth and Trinity. Two Roman 
priests, Vincentius and Vitus, leg- 
ates of the Holy See, had brought 
the news to Rome. 

And then, in 328, Alexander, an 
old man and saintly, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, having sent his deacon 
Athanasius on a journey to the 
hinterland of his diocese, giving 
thanks, gave up the ghost. Immedi- 
ately, the populace rose as one man 
demanding the election of this 
same Athanasius to the vacant see. 
It was an unusual demand. He was 
a very young man for such an of- 
fice. And there were not wanting 
factions, eager to seize the see. 
Yet, despite his absence, despite his 
youth and despite his adversaries, 
the people had their way. Their 
“Immortal One” was chosen bishop 
and consecrated. Just thirty-three, 
and patriarch of all Egypt! 

Whereupon his enemies joining 
hurriedly with Eusebius, the some- 
what shady bishop of Nicomedia, 
took the case to Constantine, the 
emperor. They claimed illegality 
of election: the populace had forced 
the chapter’s vote. But the appeal 
was squelched: the emperor decided 
on fair play, upholding the elec- 
tion. 

This Athanasius, then, was a 
born fighter and a born adminis- 
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trator. The new Patriarch, he im- 
mediately set about buttressing the 
faith and righting the moral be- 
havior of his flock: he indited the 
first of a long, invaluable series of 
Paschal epistles; he visited the 
whole of his vast archdiocese: the 
Thebaid, Pentapolis with its hun- 
dreds of hermits, and the Lybian 
desert, everywhere consoling, every- 
where fortifying. As he approached 
the Hermitage of Said, St. Pacho- 
mius and his monks came out to 
render homage. The joy of the 
grand old cenobite, who from his 
monastery of Tabenna on the Nile, 
ruled some seven thousand men and 
women so sagely, was unbounded. 
For him the youthful prelate was a 
true “Christopher” — custodian of 
the orthodox faith of Christ. There 
were great rejoicings, great saluta- 
tions in the Lord. 

Thence, Athanasius hurried 
home, zealous, anxious for his 
charge. He consecrated St. Fru- 
mentius bishop and dispatched him 
back to Ethiopia to evangelize its 
swarthy nomads. He answered the 
onset of Arian and Meletian He 
was everywhere, counseling, assist- 
ing and protecting. 

Wherefore, Eusebius, courtier 
bishop of Nicomedia, worked on the 
emperor. Athanasius was twice ac- 
cused before the Emperor on 
charges of a civil nature: of having 
burned the sacred books and broken 
the chalice of one Ischyras, a priest; 
of having scourged five Meletian 
bishops; and finally, of having mur- 
dered Arsenius, Bishop of Hypsele. 
Twice Athanasius amply cleared 
himself. A third time the Arians 
attacked: the same charges, though 
modified, were brought against the 
Patriarch. A synod was called, and 
up he came to Tyre for the trial. 
The proceedings were well planned: 
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a civil count presided and the jury 
was packed, Arian to a man. But 
even in the face of such injustice, 
Athanasius partially cleared him- 
self. And the crowd went wild: the 
accusers screamed and shouted, the 
mob rose, howling, swirling, raging 
in ruthless disorder. They spat 
upon the Patriarch, hurled obscene 
epithets at him, threatening to tear 
him limb from limb. He escaped, 
however, and the synod making 
haste, condemned and deposed him. 
Whereupon, Athanasius resolved 
to tackle the Emperor in person. It 
was old Roman law: Paul had used 
it. “Caesarem appello,” he had 
cried before the vacillating Festus. 
One day, then, in Constantinople, 
Athanasius met the Emperor quite 
casually in the street. The latter 
would have ignored the Patriarch 
had he not stood his ground, boldly 
demanding his due—simple justice. 
Let his enemies accuse him, with 
the Emperor as arbiter. It was his 
first and last appeal to secular au- 
thority: for the ways of men are 
many—and treacherous: and the 
crafty Eusebius had long antici- 
pated the possibility of just such an 
appeal. Before the Emperor he ac- 
cused the Patriarch of a new crime. 
Had not Athanasius openly boasted 
of enough Egyptian influence to en- 
danger the capital’s grain supply? 
It was pure calumny. But the mere 
accusation drove Constantine into 
one of those fits of savage fury to 
which he was so liable. Given short 
shrift, Athanasius was banished to 
Treves on the distant Moselle. 
Like a pack of wolves the Euse- 
bians had descended on the minor 
bishops, the signees at Nicaea; 
Eustathius had been banished from 
Antioch, and Catholic bishop after 
Catholic bishop turned out of his 
See, exiled and provided with an 
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Arian successor. And everywhere 
the machinery of this revolution 
was the same: depositions by the 
rabid heretics and later, confirma- 
tion from his majesty the emperor. 

It had been quite easy for Euse- 
bius: the government of the day 
was oriental, despotic; and Con- 
stantine a strong and well-wishing, 
though wieldable man. His one 
thought was unity—unity of em- 
pire, political and religious. Of the- 
ology and of heresy, he knew little: 
his genius presided over imperial 
organization and battlefield, where 
men fought with brain and brawn, 
and bothered not with theological 
idea and subtlety. Hence it had 


been so easy to accomplish the ban- 
ishment of Arius at Nicaea, when 
Christendom had risen in its might, 
the emperor at its head. And hence 
it had been just as easy for a 


shrewd churchman like Eusebius 
to pull the very wool of heresy over 
the emperor’s eyes, with small fear 
of detection. 

The people of the day, too, took 
little share in the politics of empire. 
Their interests were local; for the 
most part controversial and re- 
ligious. To quote St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus: “You enter a bake-shop 
for bread in Constantinople, and the 
baker, instead of telling you the 
price, will talk to you of the ‘be- 
gotten’ and the ‘unbegotten’; the 
cashier will argue that the Father is 
greater than the Son; and if you 
desire a bath, the bathkeeper as- 
sures you that the Son surely pro- 
ceeds from nothing.” 

And Athanasius hastened up the 
vine-flanked Moselle to Treves and 
banishment. But it was an easy 
exile. Constantine’s son, the young 
emperor of Italy, received him with 
open arms. And everywhere he 
went, zealous apostle that he was, 
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he spread the tidings of orthodoxy, 
of eastern fervor and asceticism. 
Years later, Jerome was to feel his 
mighty inspiration, and later still, 
Augustine. Meanwhile, out went 
his heart in letters of encourage- 
ment to his partisans at home. 

In the East it was a moment of 
triumph for the enemy: Athanasius 
banished, the whole East, Arian, 
the Eusebians had issued a synodal 
letter of victory; it was a pledge of 
orthodoxy to the unsuspecting em- 
peror, and a guarantee of the good 
faith of Arius. But on the very 
verge of jubilee, fortune fled them. 
Arius fell with a mortal illness, and 
a few months later Constantine died 
—baptized on his deathbed by the 
Arian Eusebius of Nicomedia. The 
insidious plottings of years went up 
in a puff of smoke: death the level- 
ler had interfered. 

And Athanasius hurried home to 
his harassed flock only to face the 
hostility of Constantius, the new 
emperor in the East. But there was 
also a new pope at Rome. Upon 
appeal, he upheld the Patriarch. He 
was a strong pope, St. Julius, a 
force to be reckoned with. And that 
same year, out came the aged An- 
thony from his hermitage: a young 
lad in the desert, Athanasius had 
often visited him. Now, out tottered 
the old man in testimony of esteem 
for the troubled Patriarch. It was 
a touching gesture—and Athana- 
sius amply repaid it in later years 
with his Life of St. Anthony the 
Hermit. 

The Arian attack continued, 
Athanasius was again expelled from 
his diocese. But he blazed out in 
just denunciation. His encyclical 
letter is arched with indignation. 
It opens with a history of the Le- 
vite of Ephraim, who, of old, sent 
pieces of the body of his outraged 
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wife to the twelve tribes of Israel, 
exciting their consternation. Such, 
he says, has been the violation of 
his church at Alexandria. And on 
he goes to deplore the wholesale 
slaughter and sacrilege wrought in 
the basilicas themselves, wherein 
the Arians have introduced Jews 
and heathens to lend a diabolic ma- 
lice to their depredations. 

“And now,” he addresses his col- 
leagues, “there is little time for you 
to blanch before these men. Quite 
the contrary . . . if one member is 
in suffering, the others console him, 
as the Apostle cautions. .. . And, 


as it is our common Savior Whom 
these heretics are outraging, our 
common laws they violated, ours is 
the duty to protest. . . . If while you 
are presiding at prayer, someone 
suddenly breaks in upon you, bear- 


ing an imperial document appoint- 
ing your successor, do you not be- 
come indignant? Do you not cry 
out for just avengement? Where- 
fore it is fitting that you now rise 
up, lest by your silence the univer- 
sal Church be subjected to like 
iniquity, and our schools and cathe- 
drals become secular courts and 
market-places!” 

At the behest of St. Julius he re- 
tired to Rome. There, helpless as 
he was before the secular arm, his 
journey still proved providential. 
Two of the monks he had with him 
caused such edification in the 
roistering capital of the West, that 
schools of asceticism sprang up on 
all sides of the western frontier. 
Three years he remained in Rome, 
the West warming perceptibly to 
the great Trinitarian. Then in 342, 
he was called to Milan to interview 
Constans, the Western emperor; a 
year later he paid a visit to Gaul, 
where he conferred with Hosius, 
the aged, still militant Bishop of 


Cordova; at Sardica his cause was 
upheld by the Catholic bishops; yet 
the East remained adamant, till 
suddenly a fortunate change in 
court favor returned him to his dio- 
cese. 

With pen and oratory, from 
chancery and pulpit he pours seda- 
tive and antidote into a fevered, 
politico-religious furmoil. Living 
in comparative peace for six years, 
he refashions the bulwarks of or- 
thodoxy. He was hardly home 
when he issued his Paschal brief 
for the year 347: a trumpet call of 
courage and Christlike fortitude. 
Prudently and resolutely, he pur- 
sued a policy of reconciliation dis- 
astrous to the Arian forces. In two 
or three years he was in com- 
munion with over four hundred 
Catholic bishops. He composed and 
scattered his mighty “Apologia 
against the Arians”—four master- 
ful orations. He published the de- 
crees of the Councils of Nicaea and 
Sardica—orthodox to the hilt. At 
his homecoming, the gratitude of 
his flock flamed out in a movement 
of intense religious fervor. Atha- 
nasius fired it, calling in the monks 
of the desert and laying down solid 
ascetic principles for their guid- 
ance. 

And yet, the native energy and 
strength of character he possessed 
does not adequately explain the 
man. He was a man overpowered 
by the realization of Christ’s hu- 
manity. In him, devotion to Jesus 
Christ the Man God was such that 
his whole life was absorbed in 
Christ’s life. He preaches Christ 
crucified, he defends Christ the Son 
of God, he suffers exile and per- 
secution rather than permit the 
least lessening of the glory of Jesus 
the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. And yet in himself he was 
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not what we would term a brilliant 
man. In his writings, despite their 
depth of thought and contempla- 
tion, he has not the overpowering 
verve and resilience that we expect 
of absolute genius: in his diocesan 
government and in his behavior un- 
der fire, there are evidences of 
great power and talent, but they 
seem to emanate from a higher 
source. Prudence he had, and 
ability in a spacious degree, but the 
whole seems to be sublimated by 
one prepossession, by which alone 
he was worthy of the place he oc- 
cupied in fourth century, Arian- 
goaded Christendom: it is an ab- 
sorption in the things of God: Di- 
vine Grace piloting a way amid the 
befuddlings of human passion and 
the artifices of Satan; Divine Grace 
seized upon and wielded by a man 
determined upon the supremacy of 
Truth. 

Again and again as he labored 
away in his diocese, unruffled, cau- 
tious, he was bothered by outbursts 
of frenzy and fanaticism. On the 
night of February 8, 365, the im- 
perial troops broke into the church 
of Theonas, where Athanasius was 
presiding at Divine Office. There 
was great tumult and outcry, armor 
clanking, the roaring of great oaths 
and the cry to outrage on the part 
of the populace. And right under 
the soldiers’ noses, Athanasius, 
though under protest, was spirited 
out to safety by his beloved dea- 
cons. Down the Nile he escaped and 
into the desert: there, as an unseen 
force hovering over the whole of 
Egypt, to encourage and guide a 
people harassed by violence and 
bloodshed comparable to the days 
of Diocletian. 

Of his several flights, Athanasius 
makes little: he accounts them a 
collaboration with Divine Provi- 
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dence. “If it is unmanly to flee,” 
he asks, “how much more inhuman 
is it to persecute... ?” And on 
he rushes through a whole gallery 
of Scriptural figures, from Jacob 
fleeing the irate Esau, down to St. 
Paul being lowered from the walls 
of Damascus in a basket. And 
then for justification absolute: 
“Why even the Savior fled: ‘Hiding 
Himself from them, He left the 
temple.” Now surely those things 
that are written about the hu- 
manity of the Savior, are safe 
models for our human conduct. 
For He indeed bore our body and 
exhibited in Himself the infirmity 
of man.” 

It was Julian the Apostate who 
next troubled him: Julian whose 
demoniac prepossession it was to 
replace Christianity with a re- 
vamped, vigorous and dogmatic pa- 
ganism: a paganism subtle, allur- 
ing, with all the exterior polish of 
the Church and not a little of its in- 
terior charity and vigor. He writes 
of Athanasius as “God’s special 
enemy”—in a letter to Ecdecius of 
Egypt, he is delighted “that you 
have banished that impious wretch 
Athanasius (not a man at all, but 
a mere tyke of a fellow) who has 
done nothing since the beginning of 
my reign but entice foolish Greek 
damsels of note to baptism.” But 
the Patriarch for the most part ig- 
nored him. 

Athanasius was already an old 
man of seventy-one: but a vigorous 
old man, an intrepid warrior of 
Christ. And yet, no peace de- 
scended to grace his latter days, but 
the Pax Christi—busy, ordered, ac- 
tive peace. He pardons haste in a 
youthful bishop; he chastises li- 
cense in an aged courtier; he 
preaches, confirms and catechizes. 
Constantly on the move, ever in the 
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service of his Master, he awaits the 
end of his days. And peacefully, 
on the evening of May 2, 373, death 
comes to lead him in triumph to 
his Master’s throne. 

His life had been a long one, ex- 
tremely useful to God and man: his 
fight, a hard one, brutal and long- 
drawn, against a part of Christi- 
anity gone awry, against heresy, 
schism and fanaticism. Born and 
bred in the shadow of a Patriarchal 
See, he had expended youth, vigor 
and manhood in sustaining the au- 
thority for which that See stood: 
the Stewardship of Christ. And, 


an old man, the youth of a new 
generation who were to bear the 
brunt of the attack on Christ’s 
kingdom, ran to him for aid and 
guidance; enabling him to die in 
the assurance that a Basil, the two 
Gregories, Jerome and Damasus 


would carry his battling on. It 
was as if he could reach out and 
feel the strength of love and will, 
of muscle and brawn with which 
youth was shouldering his vast 
burden. Basil, now Bishop of 
Caesarea, writes to him with the 
utmost confidence and veneration. 
Damasus, the Pope at Rome, ac- 
cedes to his least wish. And Jerome 
confesses a total dependence upon 
him for the “wingier things of the 
spirit.” 

“Sometime towards the end of 
the year, for the closing of the sea- 
son was at hand, and sometime 
near the close of his own life, 
Athanasius wrote the preface to his 
life of St. Anthony, the first of the 
Fathers of the Desert.” It was in- 
tended for his brethren overseas, 
the “peregrini” — strangers — who 
had requested him to set down 
what he knew of the old man “for 
he had often visited him.” The 
Patriarch was pushed by time: the 
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sailing season was slipping past 
and he wrote quickly. Yet his book 
has found disciples and lovers right 
down to the present day. Despite 
the Renaissance, with its Rabe- 
laisian tendency to place the saintly 
hermit in fantastic surroundings, to 
picture him with devilish fauns 
amidst the unspeakable groaning of 
infernal denizens, despite Flaubert 
and Anatole France who seized 
upon such wild fantasies, exploit- 
ing their salacious implication, the 
gentle Benedictine editors have 
proved such lucubrations quite un- 
warranted. True it is that diablerie 
occupies not a small portion of the 
work: yet, as an ascetic discourse 
for the monks of the desert, mod- 
ern scholarship finds it most in- 
formative and trustworthy. And 
in his own day, Jerome and Eva- 
grius, Augustine and Alypius ac- 
knowledged it as an important 
source of asceticism in the West. 
Athanasius left behind him a vast 
monument of theological teaching 
and polemic: in his youth he had 
published his “Oration against the 
Pagans” and his “Oration on the 
Incarnation,” the first purely po- 
lemic, the second, the basis for his 
whole theological outlook. For 
him, the Incarnation of the Word 
was the fundamental principle of 
man’s sanctification: by the union 
of the Word with human nature, 
humanity was supernaturally ele- 
vated, endowed with the right to 
eternal life. In his own words, 
“the Word became man that man 
might become divine.” And later 
oriental theologians, notably Solo- 
viev, have extended this view to a 
sublimation of the cosmic process, 
a renewal and sanctification of even 
material elements, by direct con- 
tact of the Logos with flesh and 
earth, with field and stream. To 
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him, besides, we are indebted for 
by far the most accurate account of 
the ecclesiastical history of his day. 
He early realized the importance of 
documents well preserved. Hence 
he took such pains to transcribe 
letters, imperial edicts and con- 
ciliar definitions. His works are 
chock full of much invaluable in- 
formation, and though we cannot 
class him an impartial historian— 
he is more the apologist—there is 
no doubt at all about his honesty. 
But it is as a man of action, the 
whirlwind out of the slowly moving 
East, that he takes his place among 
the Fathers. Not content with a 
mere display of divine truth, with 
laying the cornerstone of theology 
in a clear decisive definition of a 
Triune God, Athanasius must needs 
push on, past calumny and violence, 
past crude politics and subtle soph- 


istry, to stand, a shaft of Ortho- 
doxy in a world groaning under 
the burdens of heresy. Ever on the 
move, he stamped each resting place 
with the likeness and inscription 


of truth and personal sanctity: 
Treves and Rome in the West, 
Egypt and Ethiopia in the East. 
And two hundred years after his 
passing, it is with the materials 
first imported by him, the ascetical 
discipline and the monks whom he 
had introduced into Treves and 
Rome, that Gregory the Great 
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finally lays the foundations of the 
medieval West. 

Athanasius was one of those men 
to whom bravery and the courage 
of conviction is a passion: his writ- 
ings read like a barrage of logic and 
impassioned polemic: his patri- 
archate seemed to zigzag from one 
post of danger to another, and his 
whole life is a series of battles in 
which zeal and violence are the 
chief contenders— yet he found 
much time for friendship, prayer 
and the contemplation of the Spirit. 
On the 2d of May, the Roman 
Martyrology says of him: 


“At Alexandria, the death of 
Athanasius, bishop of that city, 
outstanding for his sanctity and 
doctrine; in whose persecution vir- 
tually the whole world conspired: 
yet he it was who strenuously ad- 
vanced the Catholic faith from the 
time of Constantine to that of Va- 
lens, despite emperors, prefects and 
innumerable Arian bishops: in 
which struggles, he suffered untold 
persecutions; and, an exile, he 
traveled over the whole of the earth, 
until there remained hardly a place 
of safety for him: finally, having 
returned to his own church, after 
many hardships, many crowns for 
patience, he migrated to the Lord, 
Valentinian and Valens being em- 
perors.” 








NOT EMBROIDERIES BUT BABIES! 


By Puyturs Ketr HECKER 


ABIES are still thrown away in 

China, but some of them are re- 
covered. We had often read that 
impoverished families abandon 
their babies, more particularly girl 
babies—and sometimes a boy, but 
until one actually sees these little 
outcasts no deep impression is left. 
At last the impression has made it- 
self felt! 

On the outskirts of now broken, 
bleeding Shanghai we went to see 
the manufacture of exquisite Chi- 
nese embroideries, handmade by the 
orphans saved by the Convent of 
The Helpers of the Holy Souls in 
Purgatory at Zi-ka-wei. 

We first discovered this retreat 
on a sultry summer day just before 
the Japanese debacle broke loose. 
It is about an eighth of a mile up a 
narrow road, paralleling a small 
canal, along which one sees the 
same kind of sights that are to be 
found almost anywhere in China. 
The stream was packed with house- 
boats, or sampans, mostly loaded 
with rice straw. Each boat was the 
home of a family, and the canal, 
sluggish, mucky and horrible to 
smell, provided the water supply 
and plumbing facilities for all. The 
lettuce and vegetables, in loosely- 
woven baskets, were dipped into 
the polluted stream and “washed” 
by the good wife. Her neighbor was 
doing her laundry. The master of 
the next boat dipped a bucket close 
by, and drew up water to wash him- 
self, emptied it to scrub the deck of 
his boat, and, with the same pot, 
dipped up more water to put into 


the kettle for tea. Others were 
stringing garlands of medicinal 
herbs to hang along the banks to 
dry. A young boy was peeling wa- 
ter chestnuts “with nimble fingers; 
the peelings were returned to the 
muggy stream. As you may well 
imagine, it was a mosquitoes’ para- 
dise! 

Along the narrow congested road- 
way were the usual beggars, most 
of them blind, crippled or diseased. 
They were gossiping in groups, and 
their ordinary friendly conversation 
sounded like a verbal riot. 

We crossed a_ camel-backed 
bridge, and a few steps further, en- 
tered the gate of a court where we 
fully expected to find the em- 
broideries being made. A Sister 
met us at an inner gate-house, and 
cheerfully asked us if we would like 
to see the babies. “Babies?” We 
said “yes,” although up to that time 
we had only thought of em- 
broideries. 

The Sister was a young English 
girl, tiny and frail, but glowing 
with eager enthusiasm. Her waxen 
face was coiffed in a quaint, black, 
wool-lace bonnet, and she seemed 
lost in her voluminous black robes. 
She led us into an inner garden, 
then gay with tall snapdragon and 
sweet william. It sounded as if 
there were a huge aviary on the far 
side of the garden, but we soon dis- 
covered that the noisy babbling 
“birds” were wailing babies and 
chattering children. 

Here we found about one hun- 
dred wee bundles of humanity, 
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many only a few days old—tittle red 
worms, and speckled ones at that !— 
whose arrival in this world was ill- 
timed, or considered as an ill omen 
by their parents, and so they had 
been thrown out to die. Perhaps 
some neighbor had stumbled across 
a baby in a heap of refuse, and had 
turned it over to the Sisters. Or 
even the parents themselves might 
have abandoned their child at the 
convent gate, with a red paper 
thrust into whatever ragged wrap- 
ping the infant was wearing, with 
the hour and date of birth written 
on it. According to Chinese law, 
no “little slave” can be married un- 
less this information is available, 
and the harassed mother, even as 
desperate as she must be to be giv- 
ing up her newborn baby, does not 
forget this all-important red tag. 

In Shanghai there is a refuge for 


the poor maintained by wealthy 


Chinese merchants. There is a lit- 
tle drawer on the porch of this es- 
tablishment that pops open auto- 
matically by pushing a little bell. 
As unbelievable as it sounds, it is 
true that this drawer is there for 
the express purpose of receiving 
these unwanted mites. They are all 
handed over to the Convent in Zi- 
ka-wei, and one day they had to be 
gathered up in a truck, for twenty- 
two babies had been deposited in 
this strange receptacle! 

The priests and missionaries from 
various parts of China also send 
waifs to the Convent. They come 
by cart-loads and they come by 
barge-loads. Once as many as 
eighty-five arrived on one boat from 
the provinces. Never a day passes 
but that four or five are received. 
No child is ever turned away. Last 
year three thousand were given 
refuge, many transitory, for only 
ten per cent survive. Existence is 
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a struggle in this country. Only the 
fit pull through. 

A “little slave” is never very wel- 
come, and in many cases the fami- 
lies are so poor that they can scarce- 
ly keep body and soul together. But 
it is more often superstition than 
poverty that brings about this an- 
cient custom of casting out the un- 
welcome baby daughter. 

Long ago the Catholic Church 
realized that in order to instill 
Christianity in the Chinese race, it 
would be necessary to begin with 
the education of the young, and 
what better material could they find 
than these little abandoned souls, 
who, later on, as missionaries, could 
carry on the good work of the 
Church in the interior of China? 

The center of the Jesuit Mission 
of Kianang is at Zi-ka-wei (“the 
village of the Zi family”). Behind 
high walls and shaded by ancient 
trees stand the cathedral, the ob- 
servatory, the college, the semi- 
naries and residences of the Jesuit 
Fathers. Just a little distant, on the 
other side of the populous stream 
lies “Sen-Mou-Yeu,” “Our Lady’s 
Garden,” the Convent of the Help- 
ers of the Holy Souls. 

But “Our Lady’s Garden” is more 
than a Convent. It encloses a good- 
sized village, including the chapel, 
a Christian high school, an Apos- 
tolic School (or young girls’ semi- 
nary), “The Morning Star” (a pa- 
gan girls’ college), a whole farm, 
going full-tilt, a laundry employing 
three hundred Chinese women and 
girls, a dispensary, a school for the 
deaf and dumb, a home for the 
half-witted (in Chinese, “those who 
do not see clearly”), four large 
work rooms, a day school for the 
workers’ children—and the orphan- 
age. 

The Convent was founded in 





1867, when it was but a handful of 
very poor Chinese buildings. It 
grew to its present great importance 
through the untiring efforts and in- 
domitable will of Mother St. Domi- 
nic, who was Eugénie de Maurepas, 
daughter of the Count and Countess 
de Maurepas. The nuns are of vari- 
ous nationalities; many are French 
and English. We asked our little 
guide how the institution was sup- 
ported, and she proudly answered, 
“By the Providence of God,”—but 
went on to add that it is subsidized 
by the French Catholic Missions, 
and, of course, the work the or- 
phans do in the embroidery work- 
rooms, after they are grown up, 
brings some income. But they 
never beg for funds! A large sec- 


tion of the Convent is devoted to a 
first class boarding school for the 
girls of better class Chinese families, 


and this must be the source of con- 
siderable revenue, too. 

The good work goes on, uninter- 
rupted by the tragedies of the world 
beyond the Convent walls. These 
intrepid Sisters have seen China 
crushed many times, and always 
China has picked herself up and 
staggered on. Two-thirds of the mis- 
sionary establishments in Shanghai 
have been demolished during the 
present reign of terror. Churches 
and schools have been left in ruins 
in the wake of the recent atrocities. 
Two secular Chinese priests were 
killed in cold blood by the Japanese. 
Yet the unwavering faith that has 
brought Sen-Mou-Yeu through other 
disasters has protected them again. 
Shells have fallen all around them, 
but miraculously, no one has been 
injured. On August 14th last year 
the Sisters were reading in the same 
court where we watched the babies 
playing so happily just a few weeks 
before, when a shell struck the win- 
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dow of the chapel, ricocheted, and 
landed at their feet, without explod- 
ing! 

In spite of these dangers and the 
ensuing anguish, the Sisters have 
doubled their zeal in order to cope 
with the terrified Chinese refugees 
who flock in droves to seek shelter 
under the roof of this Convent so 
supernaturally shielded. The aban- 
doned babies continue to arrive, toe 
(2,800 during the past six months 
alone), and they are welcomed 
quietly and cared for as efficiently 
as the overtaxed nuns can manage, 
though there must be many a sad- 
dened heart behind their brave 
smiles. 

When the babies arrive they are 
washed and cloihed and tucked into 
little iron cribs in a cool, dark 
room. Many of the Sisters are 
qualified trained nurses, and a Chi- 
nese doctor, educated abroad, calls 
regularly once a week, or oftener 
in emergencies. The babies are 
usually emaciated, and have fre- 
quently been maltreated beyond re- 
covery. Sometimes the parents can’t 
even spare a piece of cloth, and the 
unwanted creature arrives done up 
in a dirty paper! Many of them 
are from the most miserable of 
homes, and besides malnutrition 
and exposure, poor blood is one of 
the most difficult things the Sisters 
have to contend with. Should any 
contagious disease exist, the child 
would be isolated immediately, or 
sent to a hospital. We noticed that 
all of the little wretches looked as if 
they had a bad case of measles, but 
the Sister reassured us that the 
spots were only mosquito bites. 
This we could readily believe after 
having seen the creek outside the 
Convent wall! There has been only 
one epidemic during the past five 
years, an excellent record, which 
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they also attribute to the “Provi- 
dence of God.” 

The tiny babies which we saw 
were only those who hadn’t much 
chance to live. They are given as 
much care as the busy Sisters and 
their young helpers (the older or- 
phans) can spare, but there is little 
hope for their recovery. Some were 
crying feebly and pitifully, others 
were quiet and sweet, cooing, with 
their serious almond-shaped eyes 
opened wide in helpless wonder. 
We noticed a few whose breathing 
was imperceptible. Their eyes and 
lips were stuck together, and we 
wondered if they would ever open 
again. 

The Sacrament of Baptism is ad- 
ministered three times a week, in 
the lovely Chapel adjoining the nur- 
sery. The chaplain performs the 
ceremony, except in emergencies, 
when, if the morsel of humanity 
cannot wait to let go its fragile hold 
on life, the Sisters themselves bap- 
tize the little one. 

Sometimes the parents do not re- 
linquish their baby entirely, but 
place it in the Convent, hoping that 
some day their situation will im- 
prove and that they will be able to 
reclaim it. In such cases the ba- 
bies are not baptized, as once this 
ceremony has been performed the 
parents cannot take back the child. 
Very few ever try to follow up their 
children once they have been aban- 
doned. 

The healthier babies are picked 
out on arrival and put into the 
homes of good Christian Chinese of 
the working class, where a mother 
who has too much milk for her own 
brood shares it with the less fortu- 
nate waif. Children in the Orient 
are nursed until they are quite 
large, three and four years old be- 
ing nothing unusual. Sixty-nine 
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children are placed in such homes 
at present. The nursing mothers 
come once a month to report and to 
be paid for their services. 

When the children reach the age 
of three they return to the Convent. 
The nursing period is over. They 
form the next group, really the first 
group in the orphanage, as the 
“Baby Home” only harbors the in- 
fants until they are put out to 
nurse,—or until they die. The 
groups are segregated according to 
age, and there were fifty-nine of the 
three- and four-year-olds there dur- 
ing our visit. 

One little tot had just returned 
that morning from her foster-home, 
and it was obvious that she had 
been well cared for, for she was 
round and rosy, but oh! what a pic- 
ture of misery! She was huddled 
all alone at the end of a long table 
in a small kindergarten chair. Her 
face was as solemn as an owl’s, and 
having held in her grief as long as 
she could, the floodgates were 
opened, and she cried in great sobs 
as if her little heart would break. 
No doubt her foster-home was hard 
to forget, and she must have en- 
deared herself there, too, for she 
was a lovable little thing. But no 
children are ever adopted. It is an 
ironclad rule of the Convent. I am 
sure it did not take her very long 
to become fully adjusted, for all the 
others were like little birds—happy 
and friendly, and so well behaved! 
They flocked around us and wanted 
to hold our hands and play. They 
felt our clothes and examined our 
camera, with the natural curiosity 
of all normal children. 

One adorable, chubby little girl 
in this group was particularly out- 
standing. Her hair was shiny, her 
skin clear and soft. Her almond 
shaped eyes danced with fun. 
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Sturdier than the rest, she seemed 
to be their ringleader. The Sister 
told us that she was one of two chil- 
dren of a well-to-do but very super- 
stitious Chinese family. The other 
child, a little boy, had died shortly 
after she was born. Then her fa- 
ther lost his position, and was not 
able to get another. He sought the 
advice of a soothsayer, who admon- 
ished him to be rid of this small 
daughter, for she was an evil piece 
of luck, and would some day grow 
up to be a cannibal and devour the 
whole family! So she was brought 
to the Sisters. From all appear- 
ances this fantastic prediction could 
not have been more far-fetched, but 
I am sure she is far better off where 
she is now than she ever could be 
living with such superstitious par- 
ents and under such a black cloud. 

Most of these babes had their 


smooth black hair cut in a short 
bob, and a handful on the crown of 
their heads was wound around with 
a bright red cord, with a tuft on 
the end, for all the world like a 


miniature, red-handled hearth 
brush. The red string had come off 
one youngster’s topknot, and she 
stood patiently, with her head bent, 
while her companion busily tied it 
back on, holding the brush in one 
hand and wrapping the cord round 
and round with fingers as deft as a 
Parisian coiffeur’s. 

There were no boys in this group 
at the moment. Occasionally a boy 
baby turns up, and the Sister said 
there might be one or two among 
the very sick infants in the nursery. 
After the boys are six years old they 
are put into the care of the Jesuit 
Fathers across the canal, where they 
are taught trades, such as furniture- 
making, wood-working and carving, 
along with their Christian educa- 
tion. 
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When the children are four years 
old they begin their lessons. For 
two hours each day they learn their 
prayers and catechism. They are 
taught to sing and count. The sys- 
tem of education is modern and up 
to date, with every care given to 
good lighting and posture. The 
children are neat and courteous. 
When we entered a schoolroom full 
of girls in the seven- and eight- 
year-old group, they rose and greet- 
ed us in a melodious, Chinese sing- 
song. All their lessons are in their 
own language and no effort is made 
to teach them any foreign language, 
although I noticed that most of the 
foreign nuns had mastered Chinese! 
Besides their religious training and 
school work, they are taught to do 
the beautiful embroidery or make 
the exquisite laces for which the 
Convent is so famous. They learn 
to make their own clothes and their 
cloth shoes, as well as the clothes 
and shoes for the babies and 
younger children, which helps to 
prepare them for the work in the 
tailoring shop which is part of this 
great institution. In between times 
they help with the smaller orphans, 
and one day a week they are taken 
for a walk outside the Convent wall. 

There is a farm in connection 
with the Convent, where cows and 
pigs are kept, and vegetables are 
raised. This means an unlimited 
supply of fresh milk, “safe” pork 
and fresh vegetables, usually so 
hard to get in the Orient, and goes 
a long way toward feeding the en- 
tire community, which is a large 
one. During the daytime there are 
two thousand people behind that 
Convent wall! 

While we were watching the chil- 
dren at play, a group of blind and 
crippled girls shuffled by on their 
way to Mass. One had her legs cut 
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off just above her knees and hobbled 
along on leather-covered stumps. 
Many were hopelessly blind. Others 
had deformities horrible to see, and 
some were obviously simple-mind- 
ed. This group of cripples and in- 
digents seemed to be kept more or 
less to itself. What a solace their 
faith must be to them! 

And so life flows on, year after 
year, peacefully, behind the high, 
gray wall, away from the mosquito- 
ridden creek with its evil smells, 
sights and sounds. The waifs grow 
from infants to young womanhood. 
Many of them take their vows to re- 
main virgins and become mission- 
aries. They are trained to carry on 
the work of spreading Christianity 
in the interior of China, where other 
nationalities cannot penetrate for 
reasons of race, or because of lan- 
guage difficulties. There was a long 
procession of them going to Mass, 


and they were indeed a solemn- 
looking lot! 

But the girls are allowed to marry 
if they prefer, and the Sisters ar- 
range the marriages, much as a 


Chinese family would do. Once a 
Madame Lo wrote to the Convent 
asking for a daughter-in-law, and 
she was most specific about what 
she should look like! No swarthy- 
skinned damsel would do for her 
son! And she must have tiny ears, 
close to her head. Furthermore, she 
stated that she preferred one with 
a high, bulging forehead. The 
Mother Superior chose Gentle 
Breeze as having the whitest skin 
of her flock, and then bade the ex- 
acting Mrs. Lo to bring her son. As 
soon as the young orphan appeared 
the boy slipped into the adjoining 
room, but left the door ajar so he 
could have a peek at his prospective 
bride. Surreptitiously, the sweet 
little Chinese girl caught a glimpse 
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of her suitor, and her heart must 
have skipped a beat, as he was 
smooth of skin, and had three beau- 
tiful long hairs growing from his 
chin—a sign of great good looks in 
the Orient! 

The girl was pleasing to the boy’s 
mother, and he was willing to risk 
matrimony with Gentle Breeze. Ac- 
cording to custom, a silk bag con- 
taining a gold ring, gold earrings 
and hair pins was given to the Di- 
rectress of the Orphanage for Gen- 
tle Breeze, who, in her heart was 
really glad to accept them, as this 
would be an indication of her con- 
sent to the match. But it would be 
unmaidenly to appear too eager, so 
after the proper display of feigned 
reluctance, she finally agreed, and 
was united in holy wedlock with 
Mr. Lo! 

However, the young man does not 
always have his mother to speak for 
him, in which case he is introduced 
to the girl in the little parlor. They 
look each other over very shyly, and 
if everything is agreeable, in due 
course, the ceremony is performed. 
A wife with this background is in- 
deed a good catch! 

After she is married, the girl is 
encouraged to go to work in the 
embroidery work-rooms, and there- 
by help to support the Convent, as 
well as to augment her own family 
resources. If the marriage does not 
prove to be a happy one, the Sisters 
receive the girl back into the fold, 
though there can, of course, be no 
divorce. The daughters of the suc- 
cessful marriages are also taught to 
do the same beautiful handwork, 
and may receive their education in 
the Convent day school. Many of 
these little girls show a marked im- 
provement over their less fortunate 
sisters, still in the position their 
mothers were at their own age. 
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They are brighter looking even than 
their mothers, and the Sisters 
agreed that they seemed to have ad- 
vanced a step, their average intelli- 
gence being higher than that of 
many of the abandoned children. 

There are four work-rooms, all 
large, well lit and airy. There is a 
statue of St. Joan of Arc in the en- 
trance, and one of the Virgin Mary 
looks down on the bent head of the 
women and girls who work in 
hushed silence. One couldn’t help 
but feel how infinitely better is their 
lot than that of their heathen sis- 
ters outside. 

There is a day nursery attached 
to the Convent where mothers with 
young children can leave them 
while they are at work. Once a 
young mother left her two small 
children at home, locked in their 
straw thatched tinder-like hovel. 
The older child upset the small 
stove, and the house went up in 
flames. Her two babies were 
burned to death. Since then, the 
babies of the workers are brought 
to the Convent nursery if there is 
no one to look after them at home. 
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We thanked the Sister for devot- 
ing so much time to our endless 
questions, and as we were bidding 
her good-by in the quiet court we 
heard girlish voices raised in the 
sweet strains of a familiar hymn. 
An old coolie came padding softly 
from the direction of the garden, 
beyond which the tiny babies lay so 
close to death. Across his shoulder 
was the inevitable bamboo pole, bal- 
anced before by three small wooden 
boxes, and behind by two slightly 
larger ones—white pine and marked 
only by a cross—five little souls 
who had not been able to survive, 
on their way to the Convent ceme- 
tery, but we did not follow to see 
them laid in their final cradle. 

The Sister noticed how moved we 
were by what must have been a 
daily occurrence to her. She smiled 
up at us and said, “At least their 
little souls will rest in Heaven.” 

Choky and silent, we went out 
across the camel-backed bridge, and 
retraced our steps along the noisy 
banks of the murky stream. Our 
thoughts were hardly of embroid- 
eries at all. 


PATRINS 


By Mary CLarrE McCAuLey 


ITH superstitious awe, I left 
Half-hid, a little sign 
On every road that I have passed, 
To show that way was mine; 


But, ah, blind fool, and fool so blind, 
As never once to see 

The flagrant signs, the flaunted signs 
Each road has left on me! 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


O you remember the gallant 
shibboleth—“On Our Way”... 
[The President] said it over and 
over: “We are on our way and we 
are headed in the right direction.” 
... What has happened? .. . For 
the first time in our history the na- 
tion is in a state of economic de- 
cline. .. . For the first time in our 
history, instead of leading a world- 
wide recovery from a world-wide 
depression, we have tailed it, stand- 
ing all the time in sixth or seventh 
place... . The total taxable wealth 


in the country is shrinking. In 
1937, the fifth year of the New Deal, 


it was twenty-four billions less than 
in 1932, which was the last year of 
the old order. . . . In the seventh 
year of the New Deal, industrial 
production is one-sixth less than it 
was in 1928 (old era), with eight 
or nine million more people to be 
provided for. . . . For the first time 
in our history the wealth produced 
in one decade was less than had 
been produced in the decade before. 
...In the old order unemployment 
was at times an acute passing dis- 
tress, whereas now it is chronic... . 
In six years the national debt has 
doubled. . . . Taxes have touched 
the line of confiscation. It has hap- 
pened that the delirious spending of 
public funds has imperiled the sol- 
vency of the United States Treas- 
ury.... The expenditures of the 
Federal Government have risen to 
a point at which in one year they 
equal nearly one-half of what the 
total national debt was when the 


New Deal took possession of the 


public purse. 
—The Saturday Evening Post, July 29th. 


I have satisfied myself that the 
Soviet government must have spent, 
at the very least, $1,500,000,000 [in 
Spain]. If this estimate is reason- 
ably accurate, the Spanish gold ap- 
propriated amounted only to about 
one-third of the cost. Any govern- 
ment would have acted so under 
similar circumstances. England, 
France, Germany and Italy are on 
record with deeds not at all com- 
mendable. What the Soviet govern- 
ment did was perfectly legitimate, 


in view of the preceding events. 
—Nrxora Testa, in the New York Herald 
Tribune, July 26th. 


What happens to a British Min- 
ister or high official when he pulls, 
in non-British vocabulary, a boner? 
The answer is, nothing. Mr. Hud- 
son of the Overseas Trade Depart- 
ment, who went in for appeasement 
conversations in a very large way 
with a German representative, will 
not lose his job. Prime Minister 
Chamberlain says in the House of 
Commons that Mr. Hudson was ex- 
pressing purely personal hopes and 
dreams and in no way spoke for 
the British Government. That is 
one good reason why a British Min- 
ister’s indiscretions are not often 
fatal. We cannot be sure that it 
really was an indiscretion. It may 
have been a move dictated from 
above. The boner may have been a 
trial balloon. Mr. Hudson, chatting 
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in a purely personal capacity with 
Herr Wohlthat about the state of 
the world thought how fine it would 
be if every head of State started in 
to love every other head of State. 
He may have been doing a little ex- 
ploratory work for his British su- 
periors on the same terms that se- 
cret service agents are said to earn 
their salaries. If the agent suc- 
ceeds, he is rewarded. If he is 
caught, he is disavowed. The trial 
balloon is today the most popular 
form of lighter-than-air machine. 
Some people have observed it from 
time to time in the sky over our 
own City Hall. 
—The New York Times, July 26th. 


Success in marriage requires 
continence as well as potency. In 
other words, character is indispen- 
sable in well-ordered sexual life. 
Certain periods, including illness 
and pregnancy, impose continence. 
To refrain from sexual intercourse 
during married life demands nerv- 
ous equilibrium and moral strength. 
For many individuals, it is true 
heroism. Before marriage the ideal 
state is chastity. Chastity requires 
early moral training. It is the 
highest expression of self-discipline. 
Voluntary restraint from the sex 
act during youth, more than any 
other moral and physical effort, en- 


hances the quality of life. 
—Aexis Canagt, M.D., in The Reader's Di- 
gest, July. 


Salazar is without the impera- 
tives which ordinary men strive to 
satisfy. He has neither wife, child, 
nor dependent. He accepts no pres- 
ents, no degrees, no decorations. He 
does not drink, smoke or entertain, 
plays no games, has no hobbies. His 
day is scheduled by the clock. In 
his little house on Funchal Street he 
has lived like a hermit for ten 
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years, with one old farm woman as 
servant. He will have no friends 
because he says that a minister can- 
not be unbiased in his decisions if 
he lets others impress their views 
upon him, . . . When he travels, it 
is without secretary or guard in a 
common railway seat. He does not 
waste a cent, privately or publicly. 
In Portugal where they have been 
accustomed to the gold-lace, luxury- 
loving, promise-making, popularity- 
seeking, junketing, money-spending 
type of politician, Salazar is a per- 
petual wonder. He will permit no 
ballyhoo for himself, does not want 
popularity, uses no mass psycholo- 
gy. . . . His outdoor addresses are 
good, solid, unrelieved stuff, de- 
livered in a full, even barytone. No 
changes in speed or inflection, no 
illustrations. His speeches are re- 
ceived with about the same enthusi- 
asm as the treasurer’s report at an 


annual meeting. 
—Roseat Davis, in the New York Herald 
Tribune, July 12th, 


As Marx saw it, in the ideal so- 
ciety law would disappear. .. . 
When property was abolished, 
classes would no longer exist. Laws 
would no longer be needed to hold 
one class in subjection to another. 
..+ “Hence,” the self-styled realist 
says, “why wait for the regime of 
propertyless, classless society? Why 
should not law disappear here and 
now and the power of a new class, 
becoming dominant, impose itself 
through administrative bureaus and 
commissions and agencies?” Jur- 
ists today, throughout the world, 
may be found preaching this. They 
reject law, rights, experience, rea- 
son, and justice. A law is a threat 
—nothing more. What have been 
called rights are but claims secured 


by threats. 
—Roscoz Pounp, in Nation’s Business, July. 
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“You have not yet learned to 
read the newspapers here,” he said. 
“You are not cheated when you buy 
my papers. These are the papers of 
a new time. You read the news, 
and then you enjoy the mental exer- 
cise of taking each item and trans- 
posing it. What is printed is the 
opposite of what should be there, 
but there is enough truth mixed in 
to confuse and give zest to the solu- 


tion of the puzzle.” 
—Norna Watn, Reaching for the Stars, quot- 
ing a German news vendor. 


The mind of the American read- 
ing public, Catholics included, has 
shamefully deteriorated. Nobody 


can contradict this. Will our Catho- 
lics preferably subscribe to a paper 
that does not give details of horri- 
ble crimes, disgusting triangles and 
sickening love affairs of Hollywood 
stars? With your kind permission, 


I doubt it. 
—Mser. Peter M. H. WynHoven, Swim—or 
Sink. 


War is not a natural expression 
of man. What is natural to man is 
the desire to use his energy, and 
historically he has done that in mi- 
grations, navigations and settle- 
ment and in exploiting the re- 
sources of the land. The democracy 
of the nineteenth century had the 
vast American continent for its 
energies. The Russians of today 
are exploiting their own resources. 
Even the totalitarian states are 
armed to the teeth only because 
they want wider fields for peace- 
time exploitation. Just because 
war is a violent expression of 
energy we cannot agree that it is 
necessary to avoid stagnation. Tak- 
ing surplus population out of full 
employment is our problem, but we 
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can’t solve it by shooting the sur- 
plus. Finally, why not stagnate? 
What is to be gained by cutthroat 
competition, piling up wealth that 
gives nobody any fun? Why not 
stagnate like the Swedes, Danes, 
Dutch, Finns and the rest of the 
little fellows who are not trying to 
kill one another off? If stagnation 
means more time in the garden and 


on the seashore let’s stagnate. 
—Harry Hansen, in the New York World- 
Telegram, 


Every way of life has its own vir- 
tues; one need not be superior to 
another, but it is the part of wis- 
dom to recognize essential differ- 
ences where they exist. . . . The 
American Indians had virtues... . 
It is generally assumed that they 
were literally and directly extermi- 
nated, or as nearly so as the case 
may be, by force of arms... . This 
is not true... . The number of In- 
dians slain in war was not great... . 
But they would accept from the 
white man only those things which 
must destroy them—firearms and 
liquor. . . . Firearms alone, simply 
in the hands of the Indians, would 
have destroyed them fairly soon; 
firearms inevitably must destroy a 
hunting economy... . And Europe 
now will only accept from America 
that which must destroy it—the me- 
chanical power, the dynamo, with- 
out the political framework which 
will accommodate it. . . . If any one 
wishes to interrupt here and say 
the European way of life was better 
than the American, we're not ob- 
jecting. . . . Each way is best for 
those who want them... . But they 
won’t mix, and they won’t work 


both ways. ... 
—I. M. P., in New York Herald Tribune 
Books, July 16th. 











THE GOLDEN GOOSE 


By Lewis W. Britton 


ORRIS UNGER, president of 

Omnibus Pictures, was beam- 
ing with the pride of power. He 
stood beside Hartley Montaine, his 
latest protégé, and his voice, loud, 
harsh and jovial, filled theg big liv- 
ing room of the Lanney house in 
Homespun Valley. te ty 

“Now you'll see!” he cried. 
“You'll see why this boy.was bowled 
over when I let him see the picture 
this morning. It’s marvelous! Big- 
gest and most artistic thing Omni- 
bus Pictures has ever done! Eight 
hundred thousand dollars we spent 
on it!” 

Unger patted Montaine’s shoul- 
der. Jerry Corbin, with his artist’s 
eye, wondered if the patting was 
not a gesture of remonstrance 
rather than of affection, for Mon- 
taine was certainly not acting like 
an honored guest. 

“Unger talks like his posters,” 
said Jerry in an undertone. 

“But really, Jerry,” protested 
Jane. “He’s putting himself to a 
lot of trouble to entertain us—call- 
ing his men all the way from Chi- 
cago to let us see this latest picture 
before any one else.” 

“If you'd say he’s putting a lot 
of his workers to a lot of trouble,” 
answered Jerry, “I'd agree with 
you.” 

“I hadn’t thought of that,” ad- 
mitted Jane. 

“I doubt if any one else will think 
of it. But I'll bet you the last sand- 
wich on this tray that we are being 
very roundly cursed for a set of 
good-for-nothing idlers right now 


you’re Victorian if you aren’t vi- 





by some of those same workers. 
Don’t your ears burn?” 

Habit forced Jane to put up a 
protest. Jerry was so convincing 
that he invited contradiction. 

“After all, it’s their work, isn’! 
it?” she asked. 

“Listen, my girl,” he said, eyeing 
her with mock severity, “when 
we’re married don’t you get to 
thinking that way about the retinue 
of servants I'll install in your 
kitchen. Many a murder has been 
meditated by a man whose em- 
ployer has dragged him from his 
happy leisure to do something just 
because it was his work. That's 
the viewpoint that makes revolu- 
tions.” 

“There you go,” laughed Jane, 
“preaching revolt right out of my 
own kitchen.” 

“And where do you suppose re- 
volt roots,” asked Jerry, “but in 
the kitchen? Did you ever hear of 
a revolutionary demanding a more 
equable distribution of books? Or 
Rembrandts? Or, for the matter of 
that, of paintings by Jerry Corbin? 
Let me look to the kitchens, my 
maid, and Shaw won’t have to 
preach Socialism to housewives.” 

Jane lifted the last sandwich on 
the tray to Jerry’s mouth. 

“Eat that,” she said, “and tell me 
about Hartley Montaine.” 

“Montaine?” Jerry munched the 
sandwich. “Montaine’s the re- 
emergence of what some people 
mean by Victorianism—at least one 
aspect of it. Most moderns think 
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cious. Montaine believes that poets, 
and novelists (he’s both) have 
some responsibility for what they 
write.” 

“I didn’t know that he wrote 
poetry,” said Jane. 

“You, and a hundred million 
others,” Jerry commented. “He 
has, and he does. The novel which 
the Unger person has picturized is 
his second. Almost no one ever 
heard of his first. And if his sec- 
ond one, which I haven’t read, is 
like his first, I don’t doubt Unger 
found many problems in making a 
picture of it.” 

“Why?” asked Jane. 

“Purely psychological, I should 
think. Do you remember what 
some one said about Conrad’s nov- 
els?—‘something always just about 
not to happen.” That sort of thing. 
Lots of thought, delicately ex- 
pressed, but not much action.” 

Jane glanced at Montaine. 

“He doesn’t seem elated about it,” 
she remarked. . 

“Maybe he doesn’t like being on 
view,” suggested Jerry. “We artists 
are temperamental, you know.” 

Looking at Montaine, Jerry re- 
flected that one might have said 
that Montaine, the fortunate author 
whose novel had been made into a 
motion picture, was staring dream- 
ily out into the beauty of the night. 
But Jerry’s eye took in the man’s 
rigid form, and the hands which 
grasped the arms of the chair in 
which he sat as if to thrust it back 
and away, a prelude to some erratic 
impatience. 

His thoughts were interrupted by 
the arrival of the truck bringing the 
film and the projection equipment. 
They drew up before the house, the 
horn raucous, defying Winfield and 
the quiet of Homespun Valley to 
challenge their sense of injustice. 
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The night was warm, and the 
dozen guests could hear Unger 
remonstrating with the men on the 
truck. They could hear, too, the 
ringing, resonant voice that spoke 
a vicious name and ended: “... or 
I'll take you apart. See?” 

It had been decided to show the 
picture outside. The men set up 
their equipment in a little summer 
house about fifty feet from the 
screened porch at the side, where 
the projection sheet was hung. 
Presently the lawn became a dark- 
ened area with a tunnel of light 
that had life, or the shadow of life, 
at its end. With a whirring sound, 
the latest Unger triumph, Wings of 
the Moth, was unrolled. The pre- 
liminary showing of the Omnibus 
trademark, the title, names of di- 
rector, art director, sound techni- 
cian, author and cast wavered on 
the screen as the big man, whom 
Unger addressed as Garber, fussed 
over the projector. Then, with all 
the effect of a dramatic surprise, 
the first scene burst upon the au- 
dience, disposed informally upon 
garden chairs and chairs which had 
been brought from the house. 

That first scene had a superbly 
romantic setting in a formal gar- 
den. There was no light but that 
from a moon which threw clipped 
hedges and tossing trees in black 
silhouette against a sky that was a 
silvered darkness. An occasional 
flicker of light among the trees, as 
of the underside of an aspen leaf, 
could be seen; the foreground, ex- 
cept for the shadows of hedges and 
trees, was an expanse of silver light. 

That first scene set the tone of 
the whole picture: romantic, with 
all of the overemphasis of the 
moving picture studio. There was 
beauty in every setting, a beauty 
that was sensuous, even sensational, 
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with Moscow art ideals playing 
with the all but inexhaustible finan- 
cial resources of Hollywood. Unger 
had plunged. The resultant beauty 
had little to do with good taste or 
subtlety. 

Even when the actors in the story 
appeared, and the audience was 
forced to endure the absence of 
speech and to piece the story to- 
gether out of the pantomime, the 
spell of unreal romanticism lost lit- 
tle of its power for these people. 

For more than an hour and a 
half the tunnel of light bored 
through the darkness of the lawn. 
Then the final scene faded out and 
the audience was blinded by the 
white light on the screen where, it 
had seemed a moment before, the 
dumb show with all its trappings 
would go on forever. 

The applause was enthusiastic. 

“Whatever you may think of it,” 
remarked Jerry to Jane as the clap- 
ping died away, “you have to grant 
them an uncanny skill in reaching 
the romantic spot in a pretty wide 
variety of human beings.” 


When the lanterns in the garden 
were lighted, Unger was discovered 
dead, stabbed with a paper knife 
which anyone on the lawn, includ- 
ing the projector men, who had run 
their power line from the house, 
might have picked up. 

Within two days the newspapers 
had tried the case. The police were 
applauded for a fine piece of work, 
done with expedition. Garber, pro- 
jection expert for Omnibus Pictures 
in Chicago, was shown to have had 
both motive and opportunity. 

The investigation disclosed that 
Unger and Garber had been part- 
ners nearly twenty years before, 
when the motion picture game was 
in its infancy. As the industry 
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grew, Garber lost his interest in 
what the financial world calls a re- 
organization. Unger had risen, and 
his rise was contrasted with Gar- 
ber’s stagnation. Garber did not 
help himself. He was a born mal- 
content, and the years between had 
been dotted with quarrels. Garber 
had criticized pictures and policies 
as Unger’s equal. He had descend- 
ed to personalities. In the truck, 
on the way to Homespun Valley, he 
had said things which, after the vio- 
lent death, were logically enough 
considered significant of envy and 
hatred. The police were satisfied. 
Newspaper readers were satisfied. 
All that remained was the formal 
trial. 

And the picture, Wings of the 
Moth, drew record crowds. 


Jerry and Jane were taking their 
favorite walk on the Saturday, some 
three weeks after the death of Un- 
ger. Their course was the circum- 
ference of Homespun Valley, along 
its low, wooded ridges. They found 
something infinitely satisfying in 
that shallow, secluded bowl of 
earth. Because it was really sub- 
urban, it presented something of 
the order of urban streets. Because 
it was really country, it presented 
a sense of spaciousness, just com- 
fortably limited by the ridges. The 
encircling line of trees, which any 
inhabitant of the village might see 
from his front or back porch, gath- 
ered these urban and rural qualities 
in a tranquil scene that suggested 
ancient wisdom and serenity. No 
main highway cut through the Val- 
ley to leave a sense of unrest in the 
wake of speeding automobiles. 

“If I paint steadily all my life, 
I’ll never exhaust the Valley,” said 
Jerry as they paused to look across 


.to the eastern ridge. The spire of 
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the village church just topped the 
trees, and as he looked at that up- 
ward-pointing finger, Jerry sighed. 

“You’re worried about Unger’s 
death, aren’t you Jerry?” asked 
Jane. She frequently found it a lit- 
tle difficult to follow his conversa- 
tion, but she had great discernment 
for the things which troubled him. 

Jerry nodded. “Let’s stop here,” 
he suggested. “I want to talk to 
you about it.” 

But they were not to be alone. As 
Jerry was about to sit down beside 
Jane, he noticed a little man ap- 
proaching them. The man was 
hurrying, although the day was 
warm. He gave the impression of 
always being in a hurry. 

“Mr. Corbin?” asked the little 


man, coming to a sudden halt be- 
fore Jerry. 
“Yes,” replied Jerry. 


“I’m Clearman, crime laboratory 
of the University,” said their visi- 
tor, and Jerry wondered whimsi- 
cally if that was the way the man 
really thought of himself. Clear- 
man was short, with just a sugges- 
tion of rotundity. He had the air 
of a professional man who had a 
business on the side, or of a busi- 
ness man who had a profession on 
the side; Jerry could not decide 
which. With his tight-fitting 
clothes, and his hard old-fashioned 
hat, he looked out of place in the 
Valley where even city men became 
accustomed to loose comfortable 
clothing. 

Jerry acknowledged the introduc- 
tion and presented Jane. 

“Lanney tells me you’re not satis- 
fled with the case against Garber,” 
continued Clearman. As he spoke, 
Jerry noticed that though the man’s 
general appearance might suggest 
one intent upon his own doings, to 
the extent of absent-mindedness, his 
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eyes were small, rather close to- 
gether, and very shrewd. 

“We were just going to discuss 
it,” said Jerry. “Won’t you sit 
down?” 

Clearman found some difficulty 
in adjusting himself on the ground, 
and at no time during their talk 
was he able to maintain the same 
position for more than a few min- 
utes. 

“We've got a good case against 
Garber,” he said, sitting with his 
two hands on the ground in back of 
him, the very picture of awkward 
discomfort. 

“Yes,” agreed Jerry, leaning 
comfortably against the great bole 
of an ancient oak, “it wouldn’t be 
difficult to work up a case against 
him. He hasn’t made a confession, 
has he?” 

“No, he hasn’t,” admitted Clear- 
man. “But we’ve given him the lie 
detector test. His reactions are 
most significant.” 

“So would mine be significant,” 
said Jerry. “I’m sure that my 
pulse beat would increase at men- 
tion of Unger’s name. But that 
wouldn’t prove I killed him.” 

“You don’t understand criminal 
psychology,” protested Clearman, 
shifting his position so that he 
leaned on one hand. “Here’s a man 
with twenty years of resentment 
piled up inside him. He...” 

“I don’t think I understand even 
what you mean by criminal psy- 
chology,” said Jerry. “Not in Gar- 
ber’s case.” 

“But you'll admit that a criminal 
has...” began Clearman. 

“You haven’t proved Garber a 
criminal as yet,” Jerry interrupted. 
“I didn’t intend to use the word 
psychology, but I think you’d un- 
derstand Garber better if you 
thought of his psychology as nor- 
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mal, rather than abnormal. I could 
understand it if Garber had beaten 
Unger to death in a rage. But I 
can’t understand how he could use 
a knife, after his open threats. I 
don’t believe that barking dogs 
never bite, but I do believe that they 
never bite by stealth.” 

“But Garber lost money in Un- 
ger’s company,” Clearman pointed 
out, pulling up his kness and clasp- 
ing his arms about them. “And he 
has suffered the humiliating con- 
trast between his position and Un- 
ger’s during all these years.” 

“By your own psychological ten- 
ets, your argument falls to the 
ground,” countered Jerry. “If he’d 
kept his resentment to himself, you 
might explain the deed as the re- 
sult of repression. But he never 
kept his resentment to himself. He 
quarrelled with Unger every time 
they were together.” 

Clearman’s shrewd little eyes 
rested on Jerry’s for a moment. 

“You have something more than 
psychology to go on,” he said. 

“I have,” replied Jerry. “You 
didn’t see the picture run off. I did. 
Once that picture began to unroll 
on the screen, Garber became the 
expert. If his anger at Unger had 
lasted, we might have expected him 
to do anything in showing the pic- 
ture, from deliberately throwing it 
out of focus to running it through 
the projector backwards. But he 
had a pride in his work once he got 
down to it that left no room for 
anger. He even sent the other two 
men away after the equipment was 
set up. He’s the kind of technician 
who wants to do the whole thing 
himself.” 

“But he had all that time while 
the picture was running,” said 
Clearman. 

“So did the others,” was Jerry’s 
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reply. “It’s true that the picture 
was the cause of the crime, but not 
as you see it.” 

There was a long silence. Clear- 
man had a natural reluctance to re- 
linquishing a case that had seemed 
quite simple. But the practical side 
of him, which looked out through 
those little, almost prying eyes, 
would not permit him to overlook 
possibilities. He glanced at Jerry, 
unclasped his knees with a slight 
groan, put his hands back of him 
again and his legs straight out in 
front of him. 

“I represent the law, Mr. Corbin,” 
he said. “If you have any informa- 
tion the police ought to have, it’s 
your duty to make it known.” 

“I haven’t any proof, if that’s 
what you mean,” said Jerry. “But 
I have some common sense reason- 
ing that I'd certainly make known 
Perhaps 


if Garber were in danger. 
I haven’t the right to permit him to 
suffer imprisonment, even for a 


Anyway, your demand set- 
tles the question. I feel sure Gar- 
ber didn’t do it. Lanney and Mrs. 
Lanney were the only ones in the 
group intimate with Unger. Lan- 
ney was Unger’s attorney, and they 
aren’t the kind of people to commit 
murder.” 

“Then who?” 
man. 

“Have you looked into the possi- 
bility that Hartley Montaine might 
be the guilty person?” 

Jane gave a little cry of amaze- 
ment. “Oh, it couldn’t be!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Quite a shock, eh?” asked Jerry 
grimly. “Would the man who had 
already received thousands from 
Unger, and was due to receive fur- 
ther thousands as royalties, kill the 
man who was, so to speak, the 
golden goose? Certainly that’s what 


time. 


demanded Clear- 
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the police thought, if they thought 
about Montaine at all. And the 
only regretful phrase I heard from 
any of the guests was that it was 
too bad for Montaine that the thing 
had to happen just now.” 

“I thought something like that 
myself,” said Jane. “Having Un- 
ger’s company take him up must 
have meant a great deal to him. 
After all, you yourself told me 
about Montaine. I’d never heard 
of him.” 

“I remember,” said Jerry. “And 
I said, ‘You and a hundred million 
more.” But I told you something 
else about Montaine. I told you he 
was a poet who believed that every 
poet was responsible for what he 
wrote. I’ve been looking him up. 
There’s one of his poems in which 
he said: 


‘To have the gift of beauty on one’s 
tongue, 

Oh, what a weight of woe to use it 
ill.’” 


“But you aren’t going to accuse 
him of murder because of those two 
lines of poetry, are you?” demanded 
Jane. “I can’t even say they’re 
original.” 

“I told you that to modern minds 
he would be thought Victorian be- 
cause he wasn’t vicious,” continued 
Jerry, ignoring Jane’s remark. 
“Think what that picture looked 
like to him. I’m not sure I would 
have thought critically about it if 
it hadn’t figured in a crime. You 
saw it. I saw it. But neither you 
nor I have said a word to each 
other about the unquestionable 
nastiness of the thing.” 

“You mean they changed his 
story?” demanded Clearman. 

“It wasn’t only that,” said Jerry. 
“T’'ve read the novel from which Un- 
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ger made that picture. It’s a love 
story, but judged by present-day 
standards it’s more of a fairy story. 
It shows Montaine as a man with 
medieval ideas about womanhood. 
It isn’t merely that he puts woman 
on a pedestal. He comes closer to 
putting her on an altar. 

“Unger took that story and put 
it into the hands of men whose 
ideas about women have nothing to 
do with pedestals, and less than 
that with altars. Under their hands, 
all of the beauty in Montaine’s 
novel was pushed into the back- 
ground, literally and figuratively. 
There isn’t much action in the 
novel, so they supplied it. What’s 
more important, Montaine saw the 
delicate psychological thing he had 
created touched with a very physi- 
cal decadence. 

“Unger said that Montaine was 
stunned when he saw the picture 
for the first time that morning. He 
was, but not for Unger’s reasons. 
He’d probably been trying all day 
to find some way to tell Unger that 
the picture would have to be de- 
stroyed. Then Unger sent for it, 
brought it all the way out here, and 
Montaine knew he’d never be able 
to make his sense of responsibility 
for all that nasty suggestiveness 
understandable to Unger. A tre- 
mendous amount of money was at 
stake. Mountaine couldn’t destroy 
the picture, so he destroyed the pro- 
ducer.” 

“That knife!” Jane said, sudden- 
ly and bitterly, and illogically. 
“Why do people have such murder- 
ous things for a job that can be 
done with a bit of celluloid?” 

Clearman glanced at Jane won- 
dering, apparently, at her accep- 
tance of Jerry’s reasoning. 

“Ingenious,” he grunted, getting 
up stiffly. “Very ingenious. We'll 
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look into it, of course. But I don’t 
believe it.” 

Jerry shrugged his shoulders and 
helped Jane to her feet. In silence 
they came down from the ridge and 
reached the gravel road which 
crossed the Valley. As they turned 
into it they saw Lanney. He was 
standing at the gate which was set 
in the hedge that separated his 
property from the road. When he 
saw them he waved a hand that was 
clutching a newspaper. 

“Something’s up,” remarked 
Jerry. “Lanney looks excited.” 

He was. His eyes were full of 
panic. He almost ran to meet them, 
a circumstance queer enough in it- 
self, for Lanney was proud of a 
judicial manner, cultivated for its 
effectiveness with courts and cli- 
ents. 


Almost babbling, he thrust the 
newspaper into Jerry’s hands, 
pointing to an item on the first 


page. It was a news story, dated 
from Denver, stating that Hartley 
Montaine had been killed in an au- 
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tomobile accident on a narrow, wet 
mountain road. The item was dis- 
played because Montaine’s associ- 
ation with Unger gave him tempo- 
rary prominence here in the neigh- 
borhood of the producer’s death. 

Barely giving Jerry time to scan 
the item, Lanney began to speak ex- 
citedly. 

“He had put his affairs in my 
hands,” he said. “Just before he 
went away he gave me some papers 
to keep. One of them was this en- 
velope. I—lI just opened it.” 

Jerry took the envelope from 
Lanney. On its face it bore Mon- 
taine’s signature, under a direction 
that it was to be opened in the event 
of his death. 

“Take the paper out and read it!” 
cried Lanney. “Read it!” 

Jerry’s eyes met Jane’s, then 
shifted to Clearman’s. He handed 
the envelope back to Lanney with a 
shake of the head. 

“I don’t need to read it, Lanney,” 
he said. “I think I know what it 
says.” 








MOCHA AND JAVA 
In the World of Yesterday 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


HALF pound of Young Hyson 
A quart of New Orleans mo- 
lasses 
A pound of dark brown sugar 
A can of Royal Baking Powder 
A box of Dunham’s Cocoanut 
A package of Kingsford’s Silver 

Gloss Starch 
A sack of Pillsbury’s Best 
Six bars of Babbitt’s Soap 
A pound of Mocha and Java ground 

fine 
And don’t forget the oil-can! 

How the names come back to one 
across the intervening years! Some 
of them are household words today. 
Things didn’t come in packages to 
the extent that they do now. The 
grocer blended the coffee before our 
very eyes, and he weighed out the 
cheese and the butter under a fire 
of scrutiny. 

The grocery store was a fascinat- 
ing place. Back in the darker re- 
moteness was a huge “base burner” 
around which were settled the af- 
fairs of the nation. Here grand- 
father stopped to rest after his long 
trip down the hill and fought the 
Civil War over again with some of 
his old cronies. The grocery store 
was their club, and the tap of their 
canes punctuated their pungent re- 
marks as they argued amiably. 

The smell of the grocery delight- 
ed the nose—the sharp smell of 
aging cheese, the salty tang from 
the mackerel barrels, and _ the 
aroma of new ground coffee made 
a characteristic blend. The rows 


and rows of tin containers labeled 
with the names of their contents,— 
spices, sugars, crackers, dry vegeta- 
bles, and other wares filled the 
shelves. They were almost as inter- 
esting as the white bottles in the 
drugstore with their cryptic Latin 
inscriptions, or the still more enter- 
taining rows of shaving mugs on 
the shelves of the barber shop, each 
bearing the owner’s name in thick 
gold letters. 

We girls could get only the most 
tantalizing glimpses of these won- 
ders, for women had not then in- 
vaded the hinterlands of man’s do- 
main, and no self-respecting wo- 
man would think of entering a bar- 
ber shop. Why, they even read the 
Police Gazette there, and one could 
gaze half fearfully through the win- 
dow at a bold and buxom female in 
pink tights (the whole lurid sheet 
was pink) on the front page. She 
looked like the cigarette pictures 
which the boys collected and they 
were anathema, so we knew the Po- 
lice Gazette must be even worse .be- 
cause of the size. 

But the barber shop is a digres- 
sion—our business is with the gro- 
cery now and particularly with the 
oil can. The oil can was our béte 
noir. It stood upon the folded 
newspaper which served as a pro- 
tection to the step beneath. This 
newspaper had to be changed fre- 
quently lest some terrible calamity 
called “spontaneous combustion” 
should occur. We had no idea of 
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just what the dreadful words con- 
noted, but they sounded sufficiently 
alarming so that we changed the 
paper frequently and burned it in 
the kitchen stove, handling it with 
gingerly fingers and standing afar, 
lest it flare into a sudden torch. 
For the girls, the oil can was the 
symbol of our hated daily task,— 
filling the household lamps. There 
were several of these, ranging from 
the tiny night lamp to the large 
hand-painted china monstrosity 
which adorned the parlor table. 
First one must unscrew the little 
brass cap, and then lifting the 
heavy, oily can, fill the lampwells 
one by one. Those made of trans- 


parent glass were a joy, for one 
could at least tell when to stop, but 
with the china variety, one never 
knew until the final plop which, like 
the gush of a geyser, spread oil and 


exasperation over everything. 

Trimming the wicks was another 
maddening process. No matter how 
straight the edge looked, it was sure 
to burst up into a row of pointed 
flares, as soon as a match was ap- 
plied. Then the lamp must be 
blown out, and the wick pinched 
into submission by reluctant fingers 
which were little improved in ap- 
pearance by the combination of oil 
and lamp black. 

Washing the blackened lamp- 
chimneys with their narrow rims 
and frequently chipped edges—but 
why delve into such sad thoughts? 
Back once more to the oil can! One 
of us had to take it down to the 
grocery store, but the grocer’s clerk 
brought it back on the delivery 
wagon. . It always had a small po- 
tato stuck on its spout upon its re- 
turn which gave it rather a foreign 
look as if it had traveled a bit and 
acquired a touch of atmosphere. 

The first of January was the time 
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for new almanacs, and the drug- 
store the place of their annual ap- 
pearance. No home was complete 
without one hung conveniently near 
or under the kitchen shelf, partly 
hidden perhaps by the scalloped 
pink or blue shelf paper, but handy 
in case of need. Certain hardy an- 
nuals we were sure to find such 
as the one which lauded Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and Piso’s Consump- 
tion. Cure, and others appeared 
from time to time coincident with 
the dawn of a new patent medicine. 

Every almanac was _ treasure- 
trove. In the first place there was 
the full-page frontispiece which 
bore an extraordinary picture of a 
strange gentleman clothed even as 
was Adam before the Fall, merely 
in a garment of righteousness. This 
however was not the astonishing 
thing about him but the fact that 
he stood there calmly with hands 
outspread while his front elevation 
was neatly bisected to show an in- 
timate view of his most private in- 
ternal economy. Indeed he seemed 
not inconvenienced in the least by 
the results of this major operation 
but stood there, an heroic figure 
surrounded by other creatures no 
less strange than himself. 

This picture was labeled “The 
Signs of the Zodiac,” so we not un- 
naturally concluded that the cou- 
rageous gentleman in the middle 
was the Zodiac and the other ob- 
jects his Signs. The whole thing 
was rather puzzling. For instance 
here was Cancer, the Crab. Now 
we knew about Cancer; it was a 
thing discussed in low tones and 
with sad shakes of the head by 
grown ups. Moreover there was a 
thing in Geography called the 
Tropic of Cancer. Now Cancer ap- 
peared to be a crab. Did people 
who had Cancer go to the Tropic of 
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Cancer or did they get Cancer be- 
cause they lived there or was it 
called the Tropic of Cancer because 
of being infested by crabs? The 
more we thought about it the more 
involved the problem seemed to be- 
come. 

Goats and the Tropic of Capri- 
corn held interesting possibilities, 
although we supposed goats to be of 
Italian extraction since the only 
goat which the village boasted was 
owned by an Italian. We often said 
“Jiminy” to express strong emo- 
tion but we never connected the ex- 
pletive with Gemini, the lightly clad 
twins of the almanac. The other 
signs were not so mysterious al- 
though Sagittarius was a being suf- 
ficiently strange and the fish rather 
stirred our imagination. We 
couldn’t decide what it was which 
extended from the mouth of one 
It might 


fish to that of the other. 
be a string or a worm—after dis- 
cussion we gave it up as of minor 
importance anyway. 

Farther on in the book there were 
jokes of a very mild nature care- 


fully sandwiched between testi- 
monials of a most painfully inti- 
mate character and bits of miscel- 
laneous information about the 
highest mountains or the largest 
river in the world, how to take cof- 
fee stains out of the tablecloths, and 
what to do before the doctor came. 
There were, moreover, highly un- 
flattering pictures of the happy pa- 
tients who had recovered so mi- 
raculously by the use of So-and-so’s 
Positive Cure. Conundrums en- 
livened some pages, and always at 
the end there was a full page pic- 
ture of the bottle with further 
eulogy and the price list. 

We were no doubt abnormal chil- 
dren for we never cried for Castoria 
nor yearned for Pear’s Soap as ap- 
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parently did all the other infants of 
the nation. We did not scream for 
Hood’s “Sassparilla” either, but we 
got it just the same, nor for the an- 
nual spring dose of sulphur and 
molasses which was administered 
to us all without favoritism. Rubi- 
foam which was advertised to make 
the teeth of pearly whiteness, I 
really did covet, but I do not re- 
member that I ever had any. I 
liked the subtly perfumed card 
which advertised it and which, pro- 
cured at the drugstore and used as 
a bookmark, produced such a de- 
liciously smelly effect upon our 
musty tomes. 

“She feeds her family on baker’s 
bread.” That was a terrific indict- 
ment for any housewife. Only the 
most incompetent or “lackadaisi- 
cal” housekeeper would think of 
omitting her weekly baking. Satur- 
day was the proper day for such 
domestic rites in order that there 
might be a goodly stock of eatables 
in the house for Sunday. 

“Go down to the grocery store 
and get an ‘east’ cake—tell him you 
want a fresh one,” added my moth- 
er’s admonishing voice. So every 
Friday, for many a year, I went on 
my weekly errand, and I asked for 
and received, so far as I knew, an 
“east” cake. I don’t know when I 
discovered the word yeast, but I 
must have been a fairly big girl. 
The mysterious him of my moth- 
er’s injunction was the grocer’s 
clerk, popularly supposed to take 
advantage of children and “palm off 
on them” stale “east cakes” and 
other inferior comestibles. 

Unexpected company, however, 
or some other household cataclysm 
often drove the most expert house- 
wife to the bakery for supplemen- 
tary provender. Then it was that 
we underlings were pressed into 
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service as couriers and sometimes— 
an infrequent joy—were allowed to 
“spend a penny” if any remained in 
the change. How we hoped for an 
uneven sum when our modest ex- 
penditures were added up, and 
when our hopes were rewarded, 
what moments of pure joy nicely 
modulated by an anxious desire to 
get the most for our money! 

In the candy showcase there was 
treasure-trove indeed—and material 
for much weighty reflection. A de- 
cision between ten diminutive “nig- 
ger babies made of licorice (popu- 
larly known as “lickrish”) and a 
tiny pumpkin pie in a fluted tin 
pan, with an even tinier tin spoon 
to eat it with, is fit matter for a 
chief justice. The most brilliant le- 


gal mind might quail when con- 
fronted by the problem of choosing 
between two bull’s eyes” of an as- 


tounding color, circumference, and 
durability, and a glass measureful 
of infinitesimal, but satisfactorily 
crimson cinnamon drops. Then 
there were little pink and white 
“bananas” made of a particularly 
tough variety of marshmallow, and 
long flexible corrugated bars of 
licorice which looked rather like a 
section of toy railroad tracks. Boys 
favored “lickrish” because it gave 
one rather a rowdy appearance, 
staining hands and tongues to a 
color not unlike that acquired by 
certain town characters who chewed 
tobacco, biting off a large mouth- 
filling hunk from a twisted plug 
carried in a rear pocket. Some of 
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the more daring of the younger 
generation even affected to spit, in 
further imitation of the characters 
in question, although the act usu- 
ally called forth the shocked sister- 
ly warning, “I'll tell Mamma if you 
do that again.” If the unregenerate 
youth not only spit but swore— 
“Darn!”—just like that “Darn”— 
then did the sisterly feet speed 
homeward as on wings to break the 
evil news and wait for the inevitable 
reckoning. 

Cream puffs were an occasional 
treat grudgingly admitted by the 
housemother to be within the bak- 
er’s authorized province, and some- 
times the large _ three-cornered 
doughnuts known as “buns” which 
were much prized by the children 
because of their size and agreeably 
sugary quality. 

Well, we all eat baker’s bread 
now if, indeed, we are not on some 
of the more rigorous diets which 
permit no bread at all, and Satur- 
day baking has been metamor- 
phosed into the Saturday night trip 
to the delicatessen store, and where 
is the child who still feels a thrill 
at “a penny to spend”? 

Well, other times, other man- 
ners! From Mocha and Java to oil 
cans and “east” cakes is a long 
journey and far enough to go on 
one trip. Now I press a button— 
the light leaps up to do my bidding, 
and my coffee comes in a restaurant 
cup, but in my most sentimental 
moods I do not yearn for the oil 
can. 





I WILL NOT BE YASSAL TO SORROW 


By Mary SINTON LEITCH 


WILL not be vassal to serrow 
Nor fashion my songs out of pain, 
Though men in the winds of betrayal 
Are bowed like the storm-stricken grain; 
‘Though men are bewildered and broken 
And the cry of entreaty is vain. 


Let my voice be attuned to the murmur 
Of waves that are heavy with sleep, 

To the chime of a bell in the pasture, 
To the cry of a lamb for the sheep, 

To woodland and meadow and moorland 


Whose melodious stillness is deep. 


With the richness of earth and the sweetness 
The pine and the cedar are strong. 

Now softly the petals of silence 

Unfold as the shadows grow long, 

Till solitude blossoms in beauty 

And silence must break in a song. 





MURDER DE LUXE 


By JaAMEs OwEN TRYON 


ROBABLY as heartless and cold- 

blooded a murderess as can be 
found in all the legal annals of 
crime was the Marchioness de Brin- 
villier, whose career was described 
in considerable detail in an old 
French trial and who was executed 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

The Marchioness was born Marie 
Marguerite d’Aubray, daughter of 
a Lieutenant Civil of the Chatelet 
of Paris. In 1651 she married the 
Marquis de Brinvillier. It was a 
match which pleased the families 
of both parties and which had every 
apparent prospect of turning out 
satisfactorily. The Marchioness 
was a beautiful young girl, most 
charming in appearance and man- 
ner. As one commentator described 
her, “While her beauty won all 
hearts, the charm of her serenity 
of manner, which seemed to give 
proof of a benevolent heart and a 
pure soul, won the confidence of all 
who approached her.” How differ- 
ent was her real nature and what 
a consummate hypocrite the young 
woman must have been will be 
seen when we consider the events 
of her married life. 

The Marquis de Brinvillier was 
Matitre-de-camp in the “Norman- 
die” regiment. He was rich, fond 
of pleasure and, being frequently 
absent from home on military duty, 
was not the devoted and constant 
husband whom Marie Marguerite 
had expected to marry. The Mar- 
quis had a particularly close friend 
in the army—a cavalry captain who 


called himself the Sieur Godin. 
The true origin and parentage of 
this man, who passed also under 
the name Sainte Croix, were never 
made clear. He was a scoundrel, 
but with great charm of manner, 
a hail-fellow-well-met with all, and 
a devotee of the same frivolous pur- 
suits which engrossed the attention 
of his friend the Marquis. The lat- 
ter, although he realized that Godin 
was nothing but a penniless adven- 
turer, had no suspicion that the 
man was any worse than an or- 
dinary parasite; and as the Marquis 
thought very little of money, he 
was quite willing to pay for all the 
amusements in which the two par- 
ticipated and never let the differ- 
ence in their financial circum- 
stances stand in the way of their 
fellowship. 

So it was that, between cam- 
paigns, the Marquis brought Godin 
home with him to visit. The 
familiar triangle, so apt to occur 
under such circumstances, soon de- 
veloped. But the Marquis, having 
by now become quite indifferent to 
his wife’s charms, either failed to 
suspect or deliberately closed his 
eyes to what was going on. He 
made no objection when, finally, his 
wife applied for and obtained a 
separation, but continued his cus- 
tomary way of living and appar- 
ently never realized that the sepa- 
ration was merely for the purpose 
of enabling the Marchioness to live 
beyond his control and enjoy the 
uninterrupted attentions of her 
lover. 
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Marie Marguerite’s father was 
not as blind to his daughter’s scan- 
dalous conduct as the Marquis 
seemed to be. Having, without 
effect, reproached her for her ac- 
tions, he one day procured a lettre 
de cachet, had Godin arrested while 
riding in a carriage with Marie, and 
sent him to the Bastille for a year. 
This drastic proceeding had just 
the opposite effect upon the young 
wife from that which her father had 
contemplated. Her passion for 
Godin increased during his en- 
forced absence from her, but with 
diabolical hypocrisy she disguised 
her grief and anger and became, 
outwardly, quite reconciled with 
her father. All the while she was 
laying her plans to regain her in- 
dependence, to return to her lover’s 
arms, and to take vengeance upon 
the father who had, in her opinion, 
so misused the man she loved. 

Meanwhile, in the Bastille, Godin 
was making similar plans and also 
meditating vengeance. He had 
made in prison the acquaintance of 
an Italian rascal named Exili, who 
knew the secret of preparing poi- 
sons so subtle that they left no 
trace of their presence. He taught 
Godin the art and showed him how 
to obtain the necessary ingredients 
and the method of blending them 
to obtain the desired results. 
Promptly upon his release Godin 
hurried to the Marchioness, con- 
fided to her the secret of his most 
recent accomplishment and found 
her ready and eager to assist him 
in taking vengeance upon her 
father. Another powerful motive 
existed in her mind as well as in 
his own, for if her father could be 
removed, a substantial share of the 
family fortune would come to her. 

Even at this early stage of their 
plotting, the two conspirators con- 
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sidered putting not only the father 
out of the way, but also, in due 
course, the remaining members of 
the D’Aubray family, so that the 
entire estate would eventually come 
into the hands of the Marchioness. 
But the father was the first upon 
whom the poison which Godin con- 
cocted was to be tried. Before ad- 
ministering it to M. d’Aubray, the 
Marchioness tried it first on the 
family cat, with complete success. 
Then, to gauge the correct dose for 
humans, she administered it to her 
maid and to some beggars who 
came to the door asking for food. 
She was disappointed at not being 
able to watch the effect upon the 
beggars, who left before developing 
any signs of sickness, but the maid 
became violently ill and almost 
died. The Marchioness hastened to 
report this result to Godin and told 
him, “You must make the stuff 
stronger!” Commenting upon these 
initial experiments some years 
later, after the Marchioness had 
been tried and convicted, Mme. de 
Sévigné wrote: 


“La Brinvillier poisoned some 
pigeon pies, and several persons 
died in consequence whom she had 
no intention of killing. The Cheva- 
lier du Guet partook of one of these 
pleasant repasts and died two or 
three years after. She asked, when 
in prison, if he was dead; they told 
her not. ‘He must be pretty tough, 
then,’ she said.” 


It proved a simple matter, now 
that the proper strength of the 
poison had been gauged, to admin- 
ister it to M. d’Aubray without 


arousing his suspicions. This con- 
summate mistress of hypocrisy had 
so fostered the paternal affection of 
the Lieutenant Civil that he had 
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come to rely upon her for every 
little attention and was never con- 
tented when she was out of his 
sight. Not being at this time in the 
best of health, he retired to the 
country for a rest and took the 
Marchioness with him. The day 
before he was to return to Paris 
she administered a dose of the poi- 
son to him in his soup. He felt the 
effects, but was still well enough to 
return to Paris, accompanied and 
watched over with great apparent 
solicitude by his daughter. There 
a further dose or two, given to him 
in his medicines, had the desired 
result and M. d’Aubray expired. 
The Marchioness received the 
condolences of her pitying friends 
with every appearance of being the 
affectionate and grieving daughter 
which they considered her. Not 


the slightest breath of suspicion 


attached to her and it never oc- 
curred to anyone to examine the 
remains of the unfortunate M. 
d’Aubray. Her grief seemed as sin- 
cere as that of her brothers and 
sister; and, in dissembling the joy 
which she really felt, she was no 
doubt helped to some extent by the 
disappointment which she felt upon 
ascertaining that her share of the 
estate was not nearly as large as 
she had expected it to be. 

It was now highly necessary, the 
conspirators decided, to proceed 
without delay to continue the ex- 
termination of the D’Aubray fam- 
ily in order that Marie Marguerite 
might come into the entire estate. 
The bulk of it had gone to her two 
brothers, one of whom succeeded 
his father as Lieutenant Civil, the 
other being a Counselor of the Par- 
liament of Paris. As the Marchion- 
ess was not, for some reason, on 
the best of terms with her brothers 
and seldom visited them, Godin de- 
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cided to manage the next murder 
himself. The next victims were to 
be the Lieutenant Civil and the 
Counselor, who were then living to- 
gether. Godin had in his employ a 
servant named Lachaussée—as con- 
scienceless a rascal as his master. 
It was contrived, by forged creden- 
tials, to get this man into the em- 
ploy of the Counselor as a valet. 
Lachaussée had the valuable quali- 
ties of being both loyal and zeal- 
ous; but in this case his loyalty 
was to his real master, Godin, and 
his zeal very nearly upset the en- 
tire scheme of the plotters. So 
anxious was he to secure the death 
of the Counselor that he put an 
over-dose of the poison in a glass 
of wine which he served to him. 
The lawyer tasted the wine and 
immediately threw it into the fire- 
place. “You dog!” he said. “You've 
served me a dirty glass!” 

Lachaussée carried the glass 
away, washed it, and returned to 
apologize to his employer, saying, 
“I am sorry, sir, but I accidentally 
poured the wine into a glass from 
which I had taken some cough 
medicine. It will not happen 
again.” 

Nor did it, for in the next at- 
tempt Lachaussée used a sweet- 
bread pie for his experiment and a 
more moderate dose of the poison. 
Seven persons partook of the pie 
and all became ill. Of the seven, 
however, only two died. These were 
the brothers D’Aubray and the fact 
that they did not recover was due 
to the watchful care of the valet, 
who nursed them and provided 
them with medicines in which ad- 
ditional doses of the poison had 
been mixed. While certain of the 
friends of the brothers were sure 
that they had been poisoned, they 
had no evidence to proceed upon. 
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Neither of the D’Aubrays suspected 
any such thing, as they had no ene- 
mies of whom they were aware. 
The Counselor had such implicit 
trust in Lachaussée that he left him 
a legacy in his will. Marie Mar- 
guerite, the only person who would 
have had any apparent motive, was 
designedly absent from Paris at the 
time for the purpose of establishing 
an alibi. She had now seen accom- 
plished her second and third mur- 
ders and there remained to be dis- 
posed of only her sister, who in- 
herited equally with her. 

During all the time that this suc- 
cession of assassinations was be- 
ing carried on, the Marquis de Brin- 
villier pursued the even tenor of 
his way, seeing nothing of his wife 
and entirely unsuspicious of the 
depth of her depravity. It was her 


intention to dispose of her hus- 


band, also, in order to marry Godin 
who, since his release from prison, 
had been passing under his alias of 
Sainte Croix. But Godin, or Sainte 
Croix, while apparently approving 
the idea, actually had no intention 
of permittting himself to be tied for 
life to a woman as wicked and un- 
scrupulous as the Marchioness. 
Therefore, although she did, on one 
occasion at least, administer a 
dose of poison to her husband, 
Godin, when informed of it, man- 
aged secretly to give the victim an 
antidote and he recovered. How to 
dispose of the surviving sister and 
D’Aubray heiress appeared, in 
Godin’s opinion, to be the most im- 
portant problem to be solved and 
he persuaded the Marchioness to 
abandon her attempts against the 
life of her husband by pointing out 
the dangers involved and that, if 
he should die now from poison, 
she would be the first to fall under 
suspicion. 
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A curious accident now befell 
Godin which, it so happened, was 
to lead to the ultimate undoing of 
Lachaussée and the Marchioness. 
In his house in Paris, where he 
lived as the Sieur de Sainte Croix, 
he had fitted up an attic room as a 
laboratory in which to carry on his 
chemical researches and concoct his 
poisons. When so engaged, he was 
accustomed to wear a mask fitted 
with a glass plate, to protect him 
from the powerful fumes of the 
deadly ingredients with which he 
worked. Turning his head sud- 
denly one day, he struck the glass 
plate against some projection in the 
room and shattered it. Before he 
could reach the door the poisonous 
fumes had done their work and he 
fell dead on the threshold. 

Representatives of the probate 
court took possession of his effects 
and, in their search for any clue 
to existing relatives, made a careful 
examination of his papers. A 
bronze casket was found, with 
which was a letter from the de- 
ceased requesting that the casket 
be delivered unopened to the Mar- 
chioness de Brinvillier. Had the 
letter stopped with this simple and 
natural request, its injunctions 
might have been followed and no 
further inquiry made. But Godin 
had seen fit to add a number of 
fervid paragraphs calling down the 
wrath of heaven upon the head of 
anyone who might fail to comply 
with his request and consigning to 
everlasting damnation anyone who 
should dare to open the casket in 
defiance of his commands. It was, 
the authorities decided, rather too 
strong language to be applied to a 
mere matter of returning old love 
letters and they proceeded to open 
the casket before delivering it to 
the Marchioness. It was found to 
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contain a number of small packets, 
some containing a form of poison 
which was unknown to the scien- 
tists who analyzed it, as well as 
others readily identified as vitriol, 
opium, antimony and corrosive 
sublimate. With the packets was 
a letter signed by the Marchioness 
in which she threatened to commit 
suicide, and her promissory note 
for 30,000 livres. 

The civil representatives now 
called in the Commissary of Police 
and found themselves in the posi- 
tion of having to explain another 
matter which, had they acted less 
hastily, might have cleared up the 
entire situation and saved an enor- 
mous amount of trouble. For 
among the first papers which they 
had come across in their search 
was an envelope endorsed by the 
deceased, “My Confession,” and, 
underneath, “Please destroy un- 
opened.” As the casket had not yet 
been discovered and the investi- 
gators had no knowledge that there 
was anything serious to be con- 
fessed, they obeyed the instructions 
and burned the envelope and its 
contents. The Commissary could 
hardly be blamed for displaying a 
righteous wrath which left his 
confreres of the civil law weak and 
trembling. 

It was not until after the police 
had taken charge of Godin’s house 
that the Marchioness learned that 
he was dead. She hurried there at 
once, consumed with anxiety to 
obtain possession of the casket. The 
officer in charge admitted her to the 
house, but refused even to let her 
see the casket. “We have found 
strange things in it, Madam,” he 
told her. This was quite enough to 
make her realize her danger and 
she lost no time in leaving Paris 
and going secretly, as she thought, 
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to Liége. But the police, although 
there was no direct evidence 
against her as yet, were suspicious 
that she might be implicated and 
did not lose sight of her. 

Next Lachaussée made his ap- 
pearance and, quite foolishly, gave 
the police another clue and grounds 
to suspect him as an accomplice of 
Godin. He declared that he had 
served Godin for seven years and 
had deposited with him for safe- 
keeping the sum of 200 pistoles and 
100 silver crowns, which he de- 
sired to claim from the effects of 
the deceased. The money, he said, 
had been kept by Godin in a canvas 
bag in a certain place in his labora- 
tory, with a paper stating that the 
money belonged to him (Lachaus- 
sée). A search was made and 
Lachaussée’s statement found to be 
correct. He received his money, 
but was also immediately arrested. 
The police correctly assumed that 
anyone who knew as much as did 
Lachaussée about the interior of 
the laboratory, to which not even 
the intimate friends of the deceased 
had ever been admitted, was prob- 
ably a confederate. 

A strong case was made against 
Lachaussée. When arrested, some 
of the poison was found on his per- 
son. Informed of the discovery of 
the casket, he showed considerable 
nervousness. Many witnesses came 
forward to testify to having seen 
him frequently in the company of 
Godin and the Marchioness. Par- 
ticularly damaging was the testi- 
mony of an apothecary’s assistant 
and that of the daughter of the 
apothecary. Said the assistant: “A 
lady (identified by other witnesses 
as the Marchioness) often came to 
the shop with M. de Sainte Croix. 
This man, Lachaussée, was always 
with them.” The apothecary’s 
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daughter had been for some time 
maid to the Marchioness. “One 
day,” she said, “my lady came in 
a little the worse for wine and 
showed me a packet which she car- 
ried in her hand. She said to me, 
‘there is enough there to rid me of 
all my enemies.’” The packet, ex- 
plained the maid, contained corro- 
sive sublimate; but the next day, 
when the Marchioness was sober, 
she called the girl to her and said 
that she had only spoken in jest 
and enjoined her to pay no atten- 
tion to what she had said. 

Having been convicted and con- 
demned, Lachaussée was put to 
the torture, confessed his own 
crimes and added the information 
that the Marchioness was guilty of 
having helped to poison her two 
brothers. A police officer named 


Desgrais was at once sent to Liége, 


armed with a letter from the King 
to the Council of that city request- 
ing that the Marchioness be sur- 
rendered. In view of the atrocious 
crimes of which the lady was ac- 
cused, Desgrais had little difficulty 
in persuading the Council to grant 
the request and was himself au- 
thorized to make the arrest. But 
here he seemed to be at an impasse, 
for the Marchioness, learning that 
she was sought, fled to a convent 
and claimed sanctuary. 

Desgrais, not daring to use force 
under such circumstances, had re- 
course to a trick. He disguised 
himself as an Abbé and called at 
the convent, requesting an audi- 
ence with the Marchioness. “I am,” 
he told the Prioress, “traveling 
through your city and having heard 
that you are harboring here a lady 
of such great beauty and renown, 
and so unfortunate, I could not re- 
sist the opportunity to call and con- 
verse with her.” The flattery was 
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too much for the Marchioness to 
resist and she consented to receive 
the pseudo Abbé. They conversed 
and strolled about the grounds, 
which the officer had previously re- 
connoitered. Engaging her atten- 
tion with soft words and flatteries, 
he deftly led her to cross the 
boundary into a city street, without 
becoming aware of the fact that she 
had left her sanctuary. There he 
speedily clapped handcuffs upon 
her, a carriage appeared as though 
by magic, and the Marchioness was 
driven off into France. 

Once arrested, there was never 
any chance for the unhappy woman 
to escape paying the penalty for her 
crimes. But she did not give up 
yet. She attempted to bribe one of 
the officers who had her in charge. 
Failing in this, she begged him to 
deliver a letter for her to a lover 
of hers named Theria. The officer 
pretended to consent, but carried 
the letter to Desgrais instead. It 
begged Theria to rescue her or, if 
he could not accomplish this, at 
least to get possession of a casket 
which she had left behind at the 
convent and destroy it. The cas- 
ket, when Desgrais opened it, was 
found to contain some of Godin’s 
poison and a written confession. 
Theria, although he never received 
the letter, nevertheless made an 
attempt to bribe the guard, but 
without success. 

Put on trial for her crimes, of 
which her judges by now had a 
fairly good notion, the Marchioness 
firmly denied everything. Con- 
fronted with her confession, the 
most damaging bit of evidence of 
all, she insisted that it was a for- 
gery. But as it was conclusively 
shown to be written in her own 
handwriting, this claim did not help 
her. It contained details of her 
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whole life—many of which could 
not possibly have been known to 
anyone but herself —and clearly 
showed her to be of the most vicious 
character, and to have been so from 
youth. She was convicted and sen- 
tenced to be beheaded and burned 
and her ashes scattered to the 
winds. Whether or not the Mar- 
quis de Brinvillier was present at 
his wife’s trial and execution the 
accounts do not state. It is known, 
however, that he made an effort to 
obtain a pardon for her. 

The letters of Mme. de Sévigné 
tell, in graphic detail, the conclu- 
sion of the story of the condemned 
woman. She wrote: 


“At last it is over; la Brinvillier 
is in the air; her poor little body 
after the execution was thrown into 
the fire and her ashes to the wind. 
We may even breathe them, and 
perhaps they may impart to us a 
taste for poisoning, much to our 
surprise. She was condemned yes- 
terday, and today they read her the 
sentence and were about to put her 
to the torture, but she said there 
was no need of that, she would 
tell everything. In fact, for four 
hours, she related the story of her 
life, more frightful than was sup- 
posed ... At 6 o’clock she was 
taken, en chemise, with a rope 


around her neck, to Notre Dame to 
make the amende honorable; she 
was then put ia the tumbril, where 
I saw her stretched on her back in 
the straw, a priest on one side of 
her, the executioner on the other 
. .. She died as she had lived, reso- 
lutely. She entered the room when 
she was to be put to the torture 
and seeing three pails of water, 
‘Surely that’s enough to drown me 
with,’ she said; ‘no one of my size 
could drink all that.’ She heard 
her sentence read without terror 
and without trembling, and when it 
was ended made them repeat it, 
saying, “This cart made such a noise 
I couldn’t hear the latter part.’ On 
her way to the scaffold she asked 
her confessor to make the execu- 
tioner sit in front of her, ‘so that 
I may not see that scamp Desgrais 
who arrested me’; he was on horse- 
back near the tumbril. The priest 
took her to task for exhibiting such 
a spirit. ‘Oh! mon Dieu!’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘I beg your pardon; let 
them leave me, then, this agreeable 
sight.’ She mounted the scaffold 
alone, and for a quarter of an hour 
was stared at by the crowd; her 
position arranged and re-arranged 
by the executioner . . . The next day 
many came to hunt for her bones, 
because some people said she was 
a saint.” 
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THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


MEXICAN DRAMA 


HERE is no Mexican drama if 

one confines drama to the the- 
ater; but make Mexico herself the 
stage and everyday life is a con- 
tinuous dramatic pageant. Take 
the daily air mail that flies over 
fields where Indians are ploughing 
with the same pointed wooden stick 
that did duty in the Stone Age— 
the innovation is the oxen—; the 
kindly old gentleman who comes to 
dinner with a loaded revolver and 
tells you he is never without it; the 
obvious effort required to speak of 
the “next election” instead of the 
“next revolution”! There is noth- 
ing stable about life in Mexico ex- 
cept the mountains and they are 
mostly volcanoes! 

In Mexico City there are plenty 
of “movies,”—with Juarez filling 
two houses; there is also the Sun- 
day bull fight but plays are scarce 
and even Fronton has been shut 
down by the Government because of 
the number of shootings that took 
place over the betting. Outside the 
capital, the people rely for drama 
on the Church. 

The Sunday that we were at San 
Angel was the feast of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel, but the hotel denied 
all knowledge of any particular cele- 
bration although the most famous 
church of the town is of Carmelite 
foundation. When we reached the 
Plaza, however, the crowds proved 
the fiesta to be in full swing. There 


were gay booths for both spiritual 
and physical sustenance. Squatting 
by their braziers were innumerable 
vendors of tortillas while what 
showed the occasion to be one of 
unusual social significance were the 
loaves of fresh wheaten bread in all 
shapes and sizes. Over the garden 
wall of the ancient monastery came 
the beat of a shrill chant with musi- 
cal accompaniment. We pressed in 
through the gateway and found 
that the crowd was centered about 
a group of Indians in fantastic cos- 
tumes. Half of them were playing 
on rude guitars while the others 
sang their way through a shuffling 
dance step. One man was in skins 
with an animal head and a few 
were in leather armor with round 
painted shields, but most of the men 
and a few women wore feathered 
headdresses and bright mantles. 
The great doors of the closely 
packed church were open and from 
it issued a jangled babel of savage 
chanting. The Indians outside had 
evidently been dancing for some 
time as the sweat ran down from 
their elaborate headpieces; but 
they kept on and on, hopping from 
one foot to another. 

When a signal was finally given 
by their leader, they started to force 
their way into the church. It re- 
quired a full modicum of faith to 
believe that there was room in that 
church for another man, let alone a 
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guitar, but the emergency had evi- 
dently been foreseen and a line of 
young men joined hands to form a 
one-way passage for the dancers’ 
entrance and to permit another 
group of Indians to emerge. Once 
in the nave, our Indians fell on their 
knees and started to sing in a higher 
key. As there was a third group 
of costumed singers farther up 
toward the chancel, the resulting 
clamor made a bagpipe seem like a 
penny whistle. As we struggled out 
to the air again, the second group of 
Indians in the garden had resumed 
the dance. It was then about five 
in the afternoon and the dance had 
been carried on by the three groups, 
working in relays, since five in the 
morning. 

That is the handicap in produc- 
ing authentic Indian dances, as we 
discovered the afternoon we attend- 


ed a much heralded performance in 


the Opera House. The dances and 
dancers were so faithful to tradition 
and so serious that the problem 
was how to bring them to a finish. 
Indian dances have an infinity to 
their “da capos.” The management, 
after much diplomatic negotiation, 
having persuaded the performers to 
pause, the audience would give a 
round of perfunctory applause at 
which the dancers once more gal- 
vanized into activity would start all 
over again. Time has little signifi- 
cance to a native; monotony de- 
lights him. Round and round, back- 
wards and forwards the dancers 
would re-form their lines to the 
same musical phrases. The musi- 
cians were equally tireless, even 
when the orchestra consisted of 
one man who beat a drum and 
played a flute at the same time. Of 
course at San Angel, the audience 
could move about and take care of 
their babies and buy bread and tor- 
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tillas and fruit¢, and push into the 
church and oug again. It is very 
much happidgr to watch native 
dances in natife settings. 

At Puebla was San Cristébal 
who entertained us. We were 
driving one Bvening through the 
city when we passed his church and 
the blazing lights and throngs of 
people gave full evidence that it was 
July 25th. The street outside was 
garlanded with tissue paper and in 
the church, the churrigueresque 
gold leaf of the altar was simply 
dazzling with the candles and spot- 
lights. Puebla also has a predilec- 
tion for bells. At the side of the 
sanctuary was a Catherine wheel 
with a bell at every spoke, which 
two altar boys began to rotate be- 
tween them while the organ ceased, 
but the great Spanish bells up in 
the steeple ding-donged to the lively 
accompaniment of parcels of fire 
crackers. It was July 4th in a Chi- 
nese pagoda. The fire crackers 
grew louder as Benediction ended 
and everyone rushed outside to 
watch two young men, with papier- 
maché bulls on their heads, charge 
each other while roman candles 
burst out of their backs. This a 
splendid form of incendiary enter- 
tainment but unfortunately a heavy 
shower spoiled everything. 

As we rushed for shelter we dis- 
covered we had dropped the key to 
the car. San Cristébal being the pa- 
tron of “choffres,” this seemed 
rather inhospitable of him. The 
key was not to be found on the side- 
walk and as the gutters were not 
only torrents but very full of mud 
and vegetables, after having the 
window forced, we retired as wet as 
the bullfighters. But I reminded 
St. Christopher that night that we 
were relying on him, and sure 
enough in the morning our “choffre” 
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appeared beaming. He had bor- 


rowed a broom to sweep out the 
gutter and found the key safe in 
front of St. Christopher’s doorway. 
We thanked the good saint fervent- 
ly for the key and for sending us a 
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driver who missed contacting 
busses on mountain roads by at 
least six inches, begging him to 
keep up that margin of safety. He 
did—but that still left plenty of 
drama in motoring. 


UNCLE SAM RINGS DOWN HIS CURTAIN 


On June 30th, President Roose- 
velt was handed the new Relief Bill 
which was to be the death warrant 
of the Federal Theater. On his 
desk was this telegram from the 
Actors Equity: 


“We are grateful for your support 
of the Federal Theater and know 
you realize its cultural and enter- 
tainment value to the nation. On 
behalf of the thousands of actors 
and actresses who are members of 
the organization, we plead with you 
to veto the Relief Bill—do not ring 
down the curtain on men and 
women who are in desperate need 
of employment. The show must go 
on and those who are in it must 
have food and shelter. ... We ask 
you to veto the bill that turns out 
our people to starve.” 


As a matter of fact, the President 
was heartily opposed to a measure 
which he felt would work definite 
hardship for over two million 
Americans. He added “the aboli- 
tion of the Federal Theater singles 
out a special group of professional 
people for a denial of work in their 
profession. It is discrimination of 
the worst type.” 

It may seem purely utopian to 
many citizens that artists be per- 
mitted to employ their gifts for the 
benefit of the community instead of 


eating out their hearts on Home Re- 
lief, but it is true that the Federal 
Theater was one of the few projects 
that showed definite possibilities of 
becoming self supporting and had 
been popular enough to elicit volun- 
tary contributions from municipal 
budgets. New Orleans was heart- 
broken at the suggestion of losing 
the Federal Theater. A mass 
meeting was called in protest which 
was sponsored by Archbishop Rum- 
mel, the Mayor, and the President 
of Loyola College. A printer do- 
nated 15,000 pamphlets; radio sta- 
tions and newspapers co-operated 
and 25,000 citizens appealed to 
Congress. 

Committees were formed in 
New York, Hollywood sent in 10,- 
000 petitions and an Equity Com- 
mittee with Blanche Yurka and 
Tallulah Bankhead among the 
spokesmen, persuaded the Senate 
subcommittee to alter the Relief 
Bill so that a third of the former 
allowance might be diverted to the 
Federal Theater. But when the 
House voted this down again, 321 to 
23, the Senate gave up the fight. So 
did the President. Had he vetoed 
the Relief Bill, it would have meant 
stopping their pay for everyone on 
every project. So two hours before 
the end of the fiscal year, the 
Federal Theater expired. Was it a 
worth-while economy? 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 


Topsacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
May, 1938 


Pins AND NeepLes.—The third 
edition of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Revue, which is as popular 
as ever.—At the Windsor. 


November 


HELuLz-a-Poprin. — One corpora- 
tion now reserves a block of seats 
every week for its visitors at this 
harum-scarum vaudeville foolery. 
—At the Winter Garden. 


December 


Ase LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS. — Mr. 
Gaines, the understudy, has proved 
himself so able a substitute for Mr. 
Massey that two companies of this 
great play may be sent out next 
winter. Don’t miss it!—At the Ply- 
mouth. 


January, 1939 


Leave It to Me!—Unless Sophie 
Tucker can settle her troubles with 
the A. F. of L. and Equity there is a 
question of not reopening this noisy 
but amusing musical about the 
Kansan ambassador to the Soviet. 
With Victor Moore and William 
Gaxton, we could dispense with 
Miss Tucker.—At the Imperial. 


March _~ 
THe AMERICAN Way.—A Kauf- 
man-Hart pageant of twenty years 
of American life in a small Western 
town, with the hero splendidly 


played by Fredric March as an 
idealistic German immigrant. A 
great piece of showmanship.—At 
the Center. 

April 


Tue LittLe Foxes.—A drama of 
the exploitation of the South, by 
Southerners, with Tallulah Bank- 
head giving the best performance of 
her career ably seconded by Pa- 
tricia Collinge and Frank Conroy. 
There is hardly any comedy relief 
to the tenseness of the tragedy.—At 
the National. 


May 


THE PHILADELPHIA StTory.—This 
is not one of Philip Barry’s best 
comedies, but it provides a charm- 
ing role for Miss Hepburn. If it 
were not so well handled the story 
would be even less edifying than it 
is.—At the Shubert. 


June 


No Time For Comepy.—Katherine 
Cornell in Behrman’s latest comedy 
in which Francis Lederer is now re- 
placing Laurence Olivier. Behr- 
man has written better plays but 
the dialogue is up to his witty 
standard—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


August 


From VreEnna.—A musical revue 
by the company that once formed 
the Little Art Theater in Austria, 
full of music and of very innocent 
gaiety. There is more nostalgia 
than politics but plenty of charm, 
particularly in the sketch, Ballerina, 
danced and sung by Ila Roden.—Af 
the Music Bor. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THe WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


it is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen, 


LIFE IN AMERICA 
1614-1914 


HE current exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum portrays 
with incredible documentation, 


“Life in America” during the past 


three hundred years. No one inter- 
ested in the development of the 
American tradition can afford to 
miss it. Those of us who recall an 
early rebellion against the study of 
American history, with its arduous 
record of legislation and the drab- 
ness of its color by comparison 
with the more vivid European 
story, will be grateful indeed to the 
committee who have brought to 
light from hidden corners, under 
the able direction of Mr. William 
Ivins, Jr., this very significant 
visual chronicle. 

From the viewpoint of artistic 
achievement as well as from that of 
historical record, the collection has 
a great deal to say for itself. Early 
American portraiture, the work of 
such men as Copley, Trumbull, 
Stuart and West did not only crys- 
tallize for all time the self-respect- 
ing forthrightness of American 
character throughout the pioneer 


stage of our existence but bears 
witness to the native ability of our 
first great artists. 

The historical and genre pictures 
present a vibrant narrative of 
American life and customs from the 
time of “Penn’s Treaty with the In- 
dians,” to the period of the World 
War. Significant in portraiture, 
anecdote and in artistic value is 
this large painting of Penn’s Treaty, 
executed by Benjamin West and 
lent by the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. Fortunately West be- 
lieved and lived up to his convic- 
tion that “Historical painting de- 
mands the greates Cear and intele- 
gance in History amaginable.” The 
calculating and cautious expression 
on the face of the Indian chief 
standing next to Penn, the air of 
confidence and the genius for lead- 
ership apparent in the one who is 
explaining the agreement to his fel- 
lows, and Penn, standing with out- 
stretched hands, the very personi- 
fication of integrity, all tell a silent 
story of that early bargain. The 
meticulous correctness of the cos- 
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tumes and of the structures in the 
background contribute further to 
the value of this painting as a rec- 
ord of the period. 

In a way, it is unfortunate that 
West left uncompleted, his “Con- 
ference of the Treaty of Peace with 
England” but what there is of the 
painting is of great interest in that 
it shows the manner in which the 
artist composed the picture and his 
method of drawing in his sitters 
with simple brush strokes. And 
then, too, there are in the picture, 
pretty well-finished portraits of five 
of that illustrious group. “The 
American School,” by Matthew 
Pratt shows West teaching in his 
studio in London, where he trained 
so many American painters and 
where he left his influence on the 
English school of the eighteenth 
century. 

The amazing thing about both 
West and Copley is that they 
achieved so much before they had 
any opportunity to learn from the 
work of others. In their youth, 
very few portraits of European 
masters were brought into the 
country. In spite of this handicap, 
Copley’s paintings were shown in 
the Royal Academy in London be- 
fore he was thirty years old, at a 
time when much of his painting 
was the result of experimentation. 
In the pre-Revolutionary period 
when portrait painting was not 
very lucrative in this country, he 
followed West to London where he 
met with great success. Neither 
Copley himself, however, nor his 
commentators believe that his later 
work surpassed that native skill he 
demonstrated in such portraits 
as “Mrs. Sylvanus Bourne,” “Mrs. 
Thomas Boyleston” or “Governor 
Thomas Mifflin and Mrs. Mifflin.” 
These masterpieces are convincing 


evidence that it was not the English 
training but Copley’s natural genius 
that made him a great painter. 
Beautifully dressed as the Governor 
and his Lady are—and what a gift 
for delineating fabrics Copley had 
—these two are not portrayed with 
idle hands, The Governor is hold- 
ing a book and the Lady is busy 
with her weaving. 

Among the very early portraits 
is an exceedingly charming one of 
little Eleanor Darnell who was to 
become Mrs. Daniel Carroll. It is 
warm in color and replete with old 
world tradition and formality which 
do not, however, detract in interest 
from the alert and dignified little 
figure, standing in her stiff, full- 
length costume. The huge, formal 
flower arrangement on one side and 
the draped curtain on the other, the 
garden vista behind the child and 
the gentle, obedient dog at her feet 
add greatly to the decorative value 
of the painting. Somewhat similar 
in conception is the portrait of the 
five-year-old Charles Calvert, one 
of eight family portraits discovered 
in Italy. With a Negro attendant 
kneeling at his side and dressed in 
the costume of a courtier, the little 
fellow looks quite regal and the 
painting betrays some old world 
influence. So does the group of 
Mrs. Benjamin Tallmadge and her 
children; her coiffure and costume 
simulate the fashion of the ladies of 
the French court of the period. 

Of great interest among the early 
portraits are the excellent paintings 
of Washington, Monroe, Jay and 
Gallatin, by Gilbert Stuart. Then 
there are exquisite portraits of 
Alexander Hamilton by John 
Trumbull, of Chief Justice Marshall 
by Henry Inman and of Andrew 
Jackson by Samuel Lovett Waldo. 
Waldo’s portrait of himself, like 
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the self-portrait of Thomas Sully is 
very sensitive and both of them ex- 
hibit a very charming restraint. A 
rather amusing self-portrait by 
Charles Wilson Peale who was quite 
as much of a scientist as he was a 
painter, depicts him holding aside 
a curtain to enable the spectator to 
view his natural history museum 
in which he had such justifiable 
pride. Beyond the curtain one sees 
a nicely arranged collection of 
specimens including the skeleton of 
a mastodon which the artist-scien- 
tist dug up from peat bogs near 
Newburgh. 

In Sully’s painting, notably in his 
lovely portrait of Adéle Sigoigne, 
there is apparent that aristocratic 
touch which marks the work of 
Sargent in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. Unfortunately, 
the collection shows only one of 


Sargent’s lovely portraits of women, 
the one of Mrs. Phelps Stokes with 
Mr. Stokes in the background. The 
exhibition, however, includes por- 
traits of many of his distinguished 


sitters. Among them, Theodore 
Roosevelt, General Leonard Wood, 
Edwin Booth and Joseph Jefferson 
and John D. Rockefeller. Then 
there is Eakin’s Walt Whitman, 
Charles Noel Flagg’s Mark Twain, 
Sidney Dickinson’s Woodrow Wil- 
son and too many others to men- 
tion. 

In the main, most of the portraits 
exhibited, reveal in those who sat 
for them, those stalwart, bred-in- 
the-bone virtues and the stamina 
necessary to overcome physical 
hardships in order to attain some 
spiritual ideal. There is a pride 
and an individuality about them, a 
certain something which neither 
asks for nor gives quarter to idle- 
ness, injustice or duplicity. For 
instance, in John Neagle’s portrait 
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of Pat Lyon the blacksmith who 
received damages from a bank for 
false accusation and imprisonment, 
one sees the same pride of bearing 
and the same forthrightness that is 
discernible on the countenances of 
men in more exalted position. A 
man who could bend iron to his 
will, with such scrupulous exact- 
ness, was made of stuff that scorned 
to stoop to any smooth method of 
acquiring something that did not 
belong to him, So when he was 
awarded damages for the insult to 
his self-respect, he had his portrait 
painted, standing proudly at the 
side of his anvil, looking out at the 
world. 

Certainly, this exhibition is a find 
for the man interested in Ameri- 
cana. There are a number of ex- 
cellent paintings of the old harbor 
towns, executed during the first 
half of the nineteenth century 
when the United States sailed the 
largest and swiftest ships afloat. 
Ships in those early Federal days 
had to be fast to run the blockades 
set for them by England, France 
and Spain and to compete with 
those countries in commerce. With 
the building of the great American 
clippers in the middle of the cen- 
tury, our shipping industry became 
the envy of the world. 

“The Smith and Damon Shipyard 
on the Hudson River, New York,” 
which was exhibited at the National 
Academy in 1834, shows the busy 
yard at the foot of Fourth Street 
where many fine early American 
ships were built. The American 
flag is flying proudly and high at 
the right of the picture. A painting 
of San Francisco in 1849 is there, 
showing the little mushroom devel- 
opment around the port, cluttered 
with sailing ships that brought the 
adventurous gold-seekers to that 
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far Western harbor. The strenuous 
life these courageous men were to 
take upon themselves is depicted in 
two paintings of Placer mining. 
There is a fine painting of Boston 
Harbor with its hundreds of tall 
masted schooners used in the ex- 
tensive trade with the West Indies 
and there are paintings of the Erie 
Canal, the opening of which gave 
New York City its great opportunity 
to take the lead from Philadelphia 
as a center for world trade. 


In a Whaling Scene, Robert Sal- 
mon, the painter of Boston Harbor, 
has left us an excellent visual 
record of the great New England 
sport of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, when every young 
man of New Bedford, it is said, in 
order to hold his position among 
the first citizens of the city was ex- 
pected to take part in a successful 
whaling expedition. The skill re- 
quired to achieve a victory over the 
mammal and to overcome the dan- 
gers of the sea, put a stamp of man- 
hood on a youth. Undoubtedly fa- 
miliar to every yachtsman is “The 
Defense of America’s Cup,” a paint- 
ing that will recall to the man in- 
terested in sporting ships the fact 
that America has successfully de- 
fended ever since, the cup that she 
brought back as a result of her 
competition in the Cowes Regatta in 
1851. Sixteen times England has 
tried in vain to recover it. 

While some Easterners were busy 
with the sea and ships, others, like 
Daniel Boone, turned their faces 
westward. George Bingham’s fine 
painting portrays that intrepid 
pioneer leading his group through 
the Cumberland Gap into Kentucky. 
“The Emigrant Train” and “Ships 
of the Plain,” showing the covered 
wagons that braved the dangers and 


hardships of the far-west country 
and paintings of herds of Buffalo, 
holding up the early railroad trains, 
all tell the story of the conquest of 
the great West. 

There is a painting of Niagara 
Falls, before any bridge or hotel 
marred its first wild beauty. Rip 
Van Winkle being harassed on his 
return after his long sleep, the Yan- 
kee Peddler, the New England 
Country Store, an American Slave 
Market, the Fox Hunt, a Country 
Fair, with its proud showing of 
carefully bred livestock, Skating in 
Central Park are all on the record. 
Even an early nineteenth century 
Lawyer’s Office is depicted in a 
manner, in which one detects a cer- 
tain flavor of Daumier’s litho- 
graphs. 

For a demonstration of the typi- 
cally democratic American be- 
havior, however, especially on the 
part of its male population, one 
should not miss seeing “Nearing the 
Issue at the Cockpit.” Judging 
from the types of headgear, which 
range from the high silk hat on the 
monocled swell, to the tattered head 
covering of the disheveled Negro, 
every grade of social position and 
of financial condition and every 
gradation of intellect is represented 
in the group, tensely watching the 
cockfight to its deadly finish. Here 
is an encounter that makes vibrate 
a strain that runs through every 
man. 

“The Fire Masters and Officers of 
the Volunteer Fire Companies” is 
composed of no mean assemblage. 
Every man among them is a gentle- 
man. One knows instinctively from 
the arrangement of this group por- 
trait, that the artist took his cue 
from an experience of Rembrandt 
whose marvelous painting, “The 
Night Watch,” was not properly re- 
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spected or appreciated at the time 
it was executed, because some of the 
officers who were in the shadows 
resented the fact that the same con- 
sideration had not been given to the 
delineation of their features as was 
given to those who appeared in the 
light. No such complaint could be 
lodged against the master of this 
painting. There are no shadows. 
To the thirty-two men on view, 
complete satisfaction must have 
been given for every face is equally 
clear. 

“The Old House of Representa- 
tives,” painted by Samuel F. B. 
Morse in 1821, contains some excel- 
lent portrait sketches of the Con- 
gressmen of the time, as well as of 
the doorkeeper who insisted upon 
having his portrait painted, stand- 
ing on the ladder, lighting the great, 
whale-oil-burning chandelier. To 
one interested in the decoration of 
the House at that time, fhe painting 
provides an excellent source of in- 
formation. For the record also, and 
incidentally, for a bit of entertain- 
ment, one is glad that some one 
painted the interior of the Metro- 
politan Museum in the early 
eighties, showing the fashion of the 
day in picture hanging. It is a 
charming canvas. 

In its dignified formality, Alex- 
ander Lawrie’s “Lady Writing in a 
Parlor” in 1865, tends to invite 
comparison with the gracious air in 
William Chase’s “Friendly Call” of 
the nineties and the leisurely scene 
in the comfortable interior, shown 
in Edmund Charles Tarbell’s paint- 
ing, “Josephine and Mercie,” exe- 
cuted in those carefree days, just 
preceding the Great War. Then 
there is that canvas, which com- 
mands attention, portraying four 
high-spirited, very long necked 
horses, prancing out of the picture, 
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that one feels he must get safely 
past, before he can possibly take a 
look at “Mr. Morgan and Mr. Van- 
derbilt in a Sleigh.” 

Painted with that lovely light of 
which Child Hassam was past mas- 
ter, are charming pictures of a day 
not too remote; one of Union 
Square, one of Madison Square and 
one entitled “Spring in West 78th 
Street, New York.” Life viewed 
from the other side is seen in George 
Luks’ “Hester Street,” in John 
Sloan’s “Old Haymarket” and “Mc- 
Sorley’s Bar” and in George Bel- 
low’s “Cliff Dwellers” and “Shar- 
key’s.” These, the work of out- 
standing men at the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

The exhibition closes on a vital 
note. The last great landscape is 
Jonas Lie’s “The Conquerors, Cule- 
bra Cut,” his thrilling and vibrant 
pointing of the building of the 
Panama Canal, which came upon 
the heels of America’s becoming a 
world power and directly on the 
eve of the outbreak of the World 
War,—that period which marks the 
end of the old order and the begin- 
ning of the age of confusion, not 
for the United States alone but for 
the whole world. It was at the be- 
ginning of this upheaval that 
Woodrow Wilson held office as 
President of the United States, a 
period of upheaval which is still 
with us, a period in which the vir- 
tues and the expectancy of the 
natural man no longer seem to 
function. 

The collection will be on view un- 
til October twenty-ninth. It should 
be seen at leisure by everyone in- 
terested in the story of American 
life since the early sixteen hundreds 
and in its artistic development dur- 
ing those three hundred years. 

Marion GARNETT HENNION. 
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BisHops WILL CALL THEM 


Wuart does it mean to be a bishop 
of the Catholic Church? I am told 
that there are those who think a 
bishop must be a mysterious person 
because he has a mysterious office. 
But there is nothing mysterious 
about office or man. 

Catholic bishops are human. They 
are not only successors of the 
Apostles but individuals of the race 
Christ came to save by His teach- 
ing and example. Left without His 
grace they would do as humans al- 
ways do—make a mess of things. 
In fact there were always some in 
history who did make a mess of 
what things they could affect by 
their blindness. Christ did not 
guarantee that bishops would be 
like angels; nor could He endow 
them with Divine prerogatives. 
What He could do was to give them 
a grace of state—which He did—so 
that, no matter what happened in 
the man, the Church which was 
Himself on earth would, in spite 
of the failure, remain the one safe 
refuge of His Truth... . 

Christian civilization owes its all 
to bishops. Theirs was the labor 
that kept the world together when 
the tie of Empire was broken. They 
had to become the leaders to Chris- 
tianize and civilize the hordes that 
eut it. Bishops, working often 
through monasticism, preserved 
what was left of Greek and Roman 
culture throughout the Dark Ages. 
Bishops lighted the dim candles and 
then the brilliant lamps which dis- 
pelled the darkness before the sun 


began again to break through the 
clouds of feudalism. Bishops were 
at Runnymede, and their names are 
on the Great Charter. Bishops were 
in the Crusades which enlarged the 
bounds of Western civilization. 
Bishops founded the universities, 
and their pictured faces still look 
down from the walls of the greatest 
schools on earth. A bishop gave 
America, North and South, its first 
college and its first university. Ver- 
satile men they were in the onward 
march of civilization. Ambrose of 
Milan was a statesman, an orator, 
a doctor. Augustine of Hippo was 
philosopher, rhetorician, and theo- 
logian. Nicholas of Cusa was an 
early light in the world of science. 

The problems facing the world 
today will inevitably be brought 
for solution to bishops when the 
modern theorist has left them all 
twisted, tangled, and seemingly 
hopeless. So has it been for two 
thousand years. When men break 
away from the liberty of Christ they 
may still do wonderful things, be- 
cause doing them is part of man’s 
earthly destiny. They will still in- 
vent, still sing, still plan. They 
will soar into the clouds. They will 
produce literature. But, doing 
these things unaided by the grace of 
Christ they will also, and inevitably, 
try head and hand at destruction; 
for they will attempt to be gods 
themselves and invade the province 
of the spiritual. . . . When the in- 
evitable disaster follows, bishops 
who saw the tragedy from the be- 
ginning will become the first suffer- 
ers from it. But history once more 
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will repeat itself, and confused hu- 
manity will turn to Christ with its 
red-stained hands outstretched, be- 
cause bishops will call them. Hu- 
manity must meet its Saviour as did 
Theodosius—at the door of the ca- 
thedral; there to be told by the 
bishop how their stains may be 
washed away. 

All these things are symbolized 
in the life of even the lowliest of 
bishops. His ordinary day is passed 
doing what to the world are quite 
ordinary things. He mounts a pul- 
pit to teach a handful of the faith- 
ful. He goes out to lay hands on 
the heads of a few children and give 
them the Sacrament of strength. 
He sits down with poor people who 
have prepared the best they had to 
welcome him, but meets the great 
also in their mansions. Oftener he 


walks in narrow paths alone, glad 


to be unnoticed. The hour comes, 
however, when he is not just a 
bishop. He puts on the great cape, 
takes into his hand the golden 
crozier, and sits on a throne while 
the centuries-old pageant of the 
Pontifical Mass circles around him. 
Over him breaks the inspired music 
of long-dead masters in sobbing 
kyries, joyful glorias, brave credos, 
inspiring offertories. On that 
throne he is the Bishop who does 
not die, because the Church does not 
die, because Christ does not die in 
the world He saved. The vaulted 
cathedral roof may fall and a new 
one may or may not rise to take its 
place. There may be no throne any 
longer where once there was one, 
or there may be ten; but the Bishop 
will always be somewhere near. 
Whether it be in the glory of Char- 
tres, the poverty of Alaska, the un- 
certainties of China, or the martyr- 
dom of Barcelona, it will remain as 
it always was since Bethlehem, and 
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ever will be, by the mercy of God, 
good for the world to have bishops 
and good for one to have the oppor- 


tunity to become a bishop. 

—From The Bishop Jot: It Down, By Fran- 
cis Crement Kettey (New York: Harper & 
Brothers). 
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SancTiry SELF: SANCTIFY SOCIETY 


Now let us look at Catholic Ac- 
tion. We can see it in its true con- 
text; not only its theoretical con- 
text but its origin and source in 
practice; it is right in the midst of 
contemporary social effervescence, 
resisting the laicising of social in- 
stitutions and of the whole frame- 
work of society. Thus it grows, 
requiring of every Christian not 
merely the sanctification of him- 
self personally but also of his 
milieu, the sphere in which he 
lives. 

There was once a time when the 
Christians recoiled before the mag- 
nitude of these social phenomena, 
especially those of the world of 
labour where machinism had ren- 
dered more sensible and more 
pressing this new collectivism; and 
so they withdrew into a fearful 
seclusion. They were frightened 
by the anti-Christian (or a-Chris- 
tian) force of these social struc- 
tures, and attempted, more or less 
consciously, the experiment of sanc- 
tifying the individual against the 
social structures which, in reality, 
made up their life, even going so 
far as to condemn these structures 
as being responsible for all mis- 
deeds. For a long time, far too 
long, magnificent apostolic zeal was 
spent in “protecting” the Christian 
from his milieu, and in creating for 
him an artificial milieu where he 
could take refuge and at last live 
a Christian life, in a closed group 
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far from pagan and perverse influ- 
ences. At some given moment this 
was perhaps the inevitable last re- 
source, but its strict empiricism 
would lead us to a Christianity of 
exiles, cut off from life, from the 
realities of their daily life, from 
their status and classes; to a Chris- 
tianity without grip or audacity, to 
a Christianity which was disincar- 
nated, that is to say without incar- 
nation, abandoning the condemned 
and confounded mass of paganised 
humanity to its misery. This was 
more than an error of tactics; it 
was a structural fault because it 
was an error of doctrine. It at- 
tempted to set the religious psy- 
chology of these men over against 
the very matter of their existence, 
as though the Christian life was not 
one with the laborious content of 
their human life and could only 


subsist by barricading itself against 
this labour which was incapable of 
redemption and joyful sanctity. It 
was a sin against the reality of the 
Incarnation. 

—From Restoring All Things: A Guide to 


Edited by Joun Fitzsimons 
Sheed & 


Catholic Action. 
and Pavt McGume (New York: 
Ward). 
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MopERN METHODS IN SOUL-BUILDING 


Can a flourishing culture be 
founded on visual and auditory ap- 
paratus? I have put this question 
several times to the reading public 
of the world and I have had a num- 
ber of answers. 

Many correspondents are of my 
opinion, that cinema and radio can- 
not suffice of themselves to build up 
a standard of culture. A smaller 
number, with less assurance, plead 
the opposite cause; their evidence 
demands equally close examination. 
... “The danger of the cinema and 
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the radio,” says M. Louis Le 
Sidaner, [in the Nouvelle Revue 
Critique) “arises from the fact that 
neither of these arts has as yet 
found its master.” He asks himself 
whether writing and printing are 
the only possible vehicles for 
thought. The answer to that ques- 
tion is no. He thinks that it would 
be premature on our part to pass 
judgment. We have no right to 
condemn the radio and the cinema, 
not even on the ground that almost 
everything they bring us today is 
mediocre or bad. 

M. Le Sidaner seems to think in 
effect that my criticism of the cin- 
ema and radio is directed against 
temporary shortcomings of per- 
formance and technique. That is 
not my point at all. I am quite 
sure that the cinema will give us, 
indeed has already given us occa- 
sionally, some splendid works of 
art. As soon as a man of genius 
decides to use the cinema as his 
medium of expression we shall see 
genius on the screen. ... I am 
sure, too, that the radio, considered 
simply as a means of transmission, 
is not hostile to genius. When the 
music of Bach is broadcast there is 
genius in the loud-speakers. In this 
sense I grant the future unlimited 
credit. But thinking of radio and 
the cinema as instruments of cul- 
ture I am disturbed when I consid- 
er certain necessary conditions. 

Culture is founded on the com- 
prehension of phenomena, of men 
and their works. Even a lively and 
gifted mind is liable to moments of 
hesitation and ineptitude; even an 
attentive mind needs constantly to 
go back to the data of an argument, 
to reconsider the elements of a 
problem or discussion. This act of 
going back in the mind in the light 
of subsequent knowledge is called 
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precisely “reflection.” When a man 
stops reading and says that he must 
“reflect” he means that he wants 
to retrace his steps and recapture 
a paragraph in the mind. This 
method is not applicable to the 
dynamic arts. When we listen to a 
symphony or when we see a tragedy 
on the stage we have no time to go 
back; only books allow us this de- 
ferred but indispensable “reflec- 
tion.” In the case of a great work 
of art we want to re-read it, to 
study the score so to speak, to see 
the details more closely. At a con- 
cert or in the theater we enjoy an 
entertainment. In reading a book 


we make a conscious act of culture. 

I fully realize that, after hearing 
the radio or seeing a film, we can 
if we like refer to a book, but I 
put no great faith in this possibility. 
The spate of the radio is not con- 


ducive to reflection, that is to say, 
to true culture. The radio and the 
cinema offer too much—we never 
feel the need of criticizing or test- 
ing or developing or I might even 
say understanding them properly. 
We take what we are given, pot 
luck. What we don’t take, well— 
we leave! That has nothing to do 
with culture. ... 

Apparently “reflection” is incom- 
patible with the modern popu- 
lar methods of soul-building. The 
cinema and the radio do not repeat 
themselves — they march on, they 
break into a run. They are like 
rivers. And what comes down these 
rivers? A horrible mixture in which 
good and bad are inseparably 
mixed, the worse predominating. 

This brings me to the second 
point of my problem. 

Reading implies choice, and the 
function of choice is a primary nat- 
ural function. A living being is 
alive simply because it chooses. 
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From everything in the world it 
selects what is suitable for its nour- 
ishment to form its flesh and blood. 
When we read a book or a news- 
paper we choose our spiritual nour- 
ishment. When we go to the thea- 
ter or to a concert we have in a 
sense chosen on the strength of cer- 
tain previous information. Selec- 
tion or rejection—we choose what 
we like. 

The faculty of choice is despised 
by those modern wholesale distrib- 
utors of vague moral notions— 
cinema and radio. In order to see 
one good picture we have to endure 
a thousand others that I prefer not 
to contemplate. For one good con- 
cert on the radio we have to put up 
with a thousand disgusting or 
ridiculous noises. The real radio- 
lovers, those simple people who 
really need education, are beginning 
to prefer noise to books; those very 
people whose cause I am pleading 
and whose interests I am defending 
do not bother much about the sub- 
ject. They turn on the tap and 
drink. They absorb everything pell- 
mell: Wagner, jazz, politics, adver- 
tising, music hall, and the howling 
of the secondary waves. 

I assert, or rather I repeat, that a 
system of culture from which 
meditation and choice are omitted 
is the exact negation of what we 
have hitherto called culture. 


From In Defence of Letters. By Gronoes 
Dunamet (New York: The Greystone Press). 
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THE THANKS OF THE UNWORTHY 


THE aim of life is appreciation; 
there is no sense in not appreciating 
things; and there is no sense in 
having more of them if you have 
less appreciation of them... . It 
matters very little whether a man is 
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discontented in the name of pessi- 
mism or progress, if his discontent 
does in fact paralyse his power of 
appreciating what he has got. The 
real difficulty of man is not to en- 
joy lamp-posts or landscapes, not 
to enjoy dandelions or chops; but to 
enjoy enjoyment. To keep the ca- 
pacity of really liking what he 
likes; that is the practical problem 
which the philosopher has to solve. 
And it seemed to me at the begin- 
ning, as it seems to me now in the 
end, that the pessimists and opti- 
mists of the modern world have 
alike missed and muddled this mat- 
ter; through leaving out the ancient 
conception of humility and the 
thanks of the unworthy... . 

It is true that both the happy 
hedonists and the unhappy pessi- 
mists were stiffened by the opposite 
principle of pride. The pessimist 


was proud of pessimism, because he 
thought nothing good enough for 
him; the optimist was proud of 
optimism, because he thought noth- 
ing was bad enough to prevent him 


from getting good out of it. There 
were valuable men of both these 
types; there were men with many 
virtues; but they not only did not 
possess the virtue I was thinking of, 
but they never thought of it. They 
would decide that life was no good, 
or that it had a great deal of good; 
but they were not in touch with this 
particular notion, of having a great 
deal of gratitude even for a very 
little good. And as I began to be- 
lieve more and more that the clue 
was to be found in such a principle, 
even if it was a paradox, I was more 
and more disposed to seek out those 
who specialised in humility, though 
for them it was the door of heaven 
and for me the door of earth. 
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For nobody else specialises in 
that mystical mood in which the 
yellow star of the dandelion is 
startling, being something unex- 
pected and undeserved. There are 
philosophies as varied as the 
flowers of the field, and some of 
them weeds and a few of them 
poisonous weeds. But they none 
of them create the psychologi- 
cal conditions in which I first saw, 
or desired to see, the flower. ... 
About that they can make nothing 
but blunders, in that they are igno- 
rant of the elementary facts of hu- 
man nature; in that, working wild- 
ly in all directions, they are all 
without exception going the wrong 
way to work. Since the time of 
which I speak, the world has in this 
respect grown even worse. A whole 
generation has been taught to talk 
nonsense at the top of its voice 
about having “a right to life” and 
“a right to experience” and “a right 
to happiness.” The lucid thinkers 
who talk like this generally wind 
up their assertion of all these ex- 
traordinary rights, by saying that 
there is no such thing as right and 
wrong. It is a little difficult, in that 
case, to speculate on where their 
rights came from; but I, at least, 
leaned more and more to the old 
philosophy which said that their 
real rights came from where the 
dandelion came from; and that they 
will never value either without 
recognizing its source. And in that 
ultimate sense uncreated man, man 
merely in the position of the babe 
unborn, has no right even to see a 
dandelion; for he could not himself 
have invented either the dandelion 
or the eyesight. 


—from The Autobiography of G. K. Chester- 
ton (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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THE CHURCH AND THE REICH 


HITLER saw in Dollfuss’s Vienna 
and even in Benes’ Prague the out- 
posts of concentrated anti-Nazi ag- 
gression fostered by the Holy See. 
Perhaps he himself did not admit 
as much, but his henchmen, full of 
the anti-Catholic phobia, who had 
viewed the signing of the Concordat 
with scepticism, constantly de- 
nounced the Church as the most re- 
lentless opponent of the Anschluss. 

The independent and corporative 
Austrian State arose and continued 
under the sign of the Encyclicals. 
Dollfuss and Schuschnigg based 
themselves on Catholic doctrine, 
and the hierarchy openly supported 
them. . . . The Austrian hierarchy 
led by Cardinal Innitzer and Mgr. 
Waitz never neglected a single oc- 
casion of prosecuting their struggle 
against Nazism. Moreover, it was 
in Austria that certain connections 
really took place which were falsely 
imputed to German Catholics—con- 
nections between the Right and the 
Monarchists, and between the Left 
and the Jews. .. . All this exasper- 
ated the Brown Shirts, and the 
Catholics in Germany paid for the 
“Viennese follies.” 

Prosecutions now followed against 
members of the clergy, regular and 
secular, against nuns and the ex- 
leaders of Catholic organizations. 
All these scapegoats were accused 
either of immorality, unnatural sex- 
ual acts or offences against the Dra- 
conian currency laws. All three 
charges achieved their aim with the 
German people who firmly believe 


whatever the authorities tell them. 
At the first word of command they 
arose “spontaneously” and attacked 
the Church’s palaces, convents and 
presbyteries. Imprudent or em- 
barassing preachers were every- 
where arrested. Was this persecu- 
tion? It looked like it, but there 
were German Catholics who swore 
it was not. 

One must get to know the past 
and the psychology of the Germans 
to understand how it was that the 
Catholics as a whole felt no appre- 
hension. Foreign propaganda never 
reaches the inhabitants of the 
Reich, or else if foreign newspapers 
come into their hands and they can 
understand them, they immediately 
consider as calumny whatever does 
not agree with “official German 
truth.” 

The people watched the outrages 
of the Party against the Church and 
the prosecution of the innocent 
clergy; they continued the practice 
of their religion, and they loved 
equally well the Pope and Hitler 
without feeling the slightest restric- 
tion against liberty of conscience. 
And in one respect they were right: 
never has the Reich, that is, its 
executive, genuinely and systemati- 
cally forbidden or disturbed the 
practice of religion, or hindered the 
administration of the Sacraments. 

Germany had got used to it 
all. The Austrians had never got 
used to it. With them everything 
suddenly altered. Yesterday the 
Cardinal was honoured by the Gov- 
ernment and people, today he is 
stoned in the streets; yesterday the 
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school children learned to march 
with Dollfuss under the sign of the 
Cross, today they march with Horst 
Wessel under the Swastika; yester- 
day “Katholisch ist Trumpf,” 
“Catholicism is trumps,” today 
Catholicism is nothing at all. Some 
tens of thousands of Austrians de- 
clared their apostasy to the State 
and some hundreds of thousands 
dispensed with this formality, but 
broke entirely away from the 
Church. 

Then the real persecution began 
under the pressure of Austrian 
Nazis who were fierce anticlericals. 
. . . Herr Biirckel and his collabo- 
rators were hard put to restrain the 
anticlerical fury of the Nazi mobs. 
Cardinal Innitzer, who tried to save 
the situation, in vain proclaimed his 
conversion to obedience towards 
the Fiihrer: in spite of his historic 
“Heil Hitler,” his speeches in favour 
of the Anschluss and his visit to 
Hitler, he almost perished at the 
hands of a mob, egged on by party- 
agents. The same things happened 
to Mgr. Waitz at Salzburg, whence 
he was driven out. The rich and 
cultured Austrian monasteries were 
made the objects of a carefully or- 
ganized anti-Catholic crusade. .. . 
But this is not the worst; strictly 
religious life in the “Ostmark” has 
suffered the consequences of the po- 
litical reversal. Whereas in the 
chief Catholic districts of Germany 
neither the Faith nor access to the 
Sacraments, neither discipline nor 
religious practices were seriously 
interfered with, in the late Austria 
a veritable catastrophe took place. 
The churches are empty, the num- 
ber of baptisms and especially of 
religious marriages is decreasing 
alarmingly, and certain elements 
among the clergy are relaxing disci- 
pline. I know for certain that in 
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several religious houses the “young” 
have appealed voluntarily to the lay 
authorities against their superiors. 
Deprived of the support of the secu- 
lar arm, which harms rather than 
helps, the Church in Austria is un- 
dergoing a dangerous crisis, and we 
can only espy the feeblest traces of 
a renascence coming from a group 
of academic men who are more or 
less the subjects of National-Social- 
ism. 

And what about the rest of Ger- 
many (always excepting the coun- 
tries comprising the late Czecho- 
Slovakia)? The Church has with- 
stood the storm, although it has sur- 
rendered its leading position. The 
clashes are less serious, and the 
Episcopate has resigned itself to a 
manner of life which is not very 
glorious, but is at least supportable. 
. . . Each year sees a decline in the 
ranks of the previous generations 
who knew the fulness of Catholic 
prosperity, and the youth know 
nothing of a period when the 
Church had a further influence than 
the churches themselves and fami- 
lies. 

Without direct persecution, with- 
out wounding the Faithful’s feel- 
ings or forbidding worship, the Na- 
tionalist-Socialist State will arrive 
at what all previous truly German 
regimes have aimed at-—the com- 
plete submission of the Church to 
the temporal power and the degra- 
dation of the Faith to be a strictly 
personal affair for those who con- 
fess it. Protestantism is perhaps 
on the way towards conforming to 
this policy, which founded it, but 
Catholicism would deny its own 
teaching if it submitted to this sys- 
tem. In the pitiless struggle be- 
tween the primacy of Eternal and 
Universal Catholicism or ephemeral 
Nationalism, Rome, even if she 
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waits twenty thousand years, will 
not forgo a single condition, and 
will stick to her Catholicism. And 
the German Catholics whose sincere 
subjective Faith cannot be sus- 
pected, will have to endure this 
tragic destiny which has weighed 
on their ancestors for nearly two 
thousand years. They will have to 
reconcile the apparently incompati- 
ble, the integrity of their Faith and 
the fulness of their Germanism. 
Thus they will never enjoy any col- 
lective harmony as do the Western 
and Southern peoples, although in- 
dividuals may find a perfect solu- 
tion. But is not this dynamism and 
continual “development” an essen- 
tial part of the German spirit? 
—From The Tabiet (London), August 5th. 


i, 
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TRANSFIGURATION 


Who was the statesman of whom 
a modernistic biographer said that 
when he was in a difficulty he with- 
drew to his private room to pray, 
and invariably rose from his knees 
to perpetrate some fresh deed of 
perfidy or aggression? His identity 
does not matter particularly for the 
present purpose, because the sub- 
stance of the charge would hold 
good of a number of statesmen, 
particularly those of England and 
the United States. Indeed, the prac- 
tice of claiming God as the author 
of one’s political inspirations goes 
back among statesmen in this coun- 
try at least to the time of Crom- 
well; and there are those who dis- 
cover it in Gladstone and even iater 
Prime Ministers. 

Anyhow, we are all agreed that it 
is a deplorable practice; and the 
Latin peoples, at any rate, would 
prefer, if they must have political 
perfidy, to have it without what 
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they rather naturally regard as self- 
deception. Yet those of us who are 
Catholics put forward an apparent- 
ly similar defence for some of the 
actions of the saints which seem to 
secular-minded historians to be 
sharp practice or harsh dealing or 
positively criminal. We defend 
those actions, that is to say, by ex- 
plaining that though they may have 
this appearance on the secular 
plane, they have quite a different 
aspect when viewed from the super- 
natural standpoint of the saints 
themselves. Are we not applying 
two standards of judgment, one to 
Protestant statesmen, and another 
to the Popes and prelates of Holy 
Mother Church? 

So far as self-deception and hy- 
pocrisy are in question, it is possi- 
ble to reply that Catholics, both 
ordinary and extraordinary ones, 
possess and are in the habit of 
using a quite effective method of 
checking their supposed inspira- 
tions, namely by submitting them 
to their confessors. But this de- 
fence does not go very far with 
those who are convinced that the 
actions in question are bad. In 
fact it drives some of them to sub- 
stitute for the charge of individual 
self-deception the more sweeping 
charge that the whole priesthood of 
the Catholic Church is engaged in 
conspiracy to corrupt consciences. 

And the critics have this much 
justification, that if an action is 
really bad in itself all the confes- 
sors in the world, and all the su- 
pernatural objectives out of the 
world, cannot make it a good ac- 
tion. 

But it is surprising how many 
actions are not, strictly speaking, 
bad in themselves. A devout ad- 
mirer of Queen Victoria was once 
dreadfully shocked when a playful 
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nephew informed her, with perfect 
truth, that her heroine had con- 
ferred knighthood on a man who 
had deliberately cut off a child’s leg. 
If the nephew had added that the 
man was a surgeon saving a child’s 
life in a hospital he would have put 
a different complexion upon the 
transaction. 

We must go cautiously, however, 
even with this defence. For one 
thing we must not make precedents 
of acts manifestly done under the 
special inspiration of God. For God 
is the author of all life and, ulti- 
mately, of all situations in life, and 
knows all the consequences of 
every act, and how He will bring 
happiness out of what is at the mo- 
ment painful. He, therefore, can, 
with perfect love, dispose of life 
and inflict pain in a manner that 
no merely human foresight could 
excuse (though many physicians 
and legislators in these days claim 
His prerogative of disposing of life 
providing that they can point to a 
diminution of pain. And yet it is 
easier to turn pain into joy than to 
bring the dead to life). 

Setting aside, then, special and 
direct inspirations of God as estab- 
lishing no general rule and also as 
being (when all is said) not easily 
distinguishable by the outsider 
from the self-persuasions of pietis- 
tic politicians, we are left with a 
mass of conduct, and in many cases 
with a whole course of life, which 
offends not only “common sense” 
but also the common moral judg- 
ment, because, though necessarily 
concerned with the business of this 
world, it is habitually motived by 
considerations that are not of this 
world. 

Without claiming more than hu- 
man foresight, those who perform 
these actions habitually disregard 
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the counsels of secular-minded pru- 
dence, because they have a super- 
naturally given faith in God’s re- 
sponse to genuine trust in Him. 
Without being fanatics they habitu- 
ally strip themselves of pleasant 
interests and even profitable ones 
that divert them from their super- 
natural objective, not because they 
have the monomaniac’s blindness to 
the value of those things, but be- 
cause they are sanely aware that 
between a supernatural objective 
and the most valuable natural ob- 
ject there is no common basis of 
comparison. 

Finally, without claiming to over- 
ride the natural moral law, they 
habitually shock secular- minded 
moral censors, because they give 
decisive weight to moral claims of 
the supernatural order, to which 
the secular-minded censor is blind. 
For a vast number of moral judg- 
ments must be reached by balancing 
conflicting claims, so that the 
judge’s verdict must ultimately rest 
upon his sense of proportion. And 
the Christian’s sense of proportion 
is only given on the Mount of Trans- 


figuration. 
—F. R. Hoang, in the Catholic Herald (Lon- 
don), August 4th. 


-— 
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RIDDLING OF THE BAaArps 


THE complaint, common enough 
today, that the “new poetry” is 
difficult is aptly answered with the 
assertion that the times are difficult 
too, and that the poet intent on 
reality writes what his own nature 
and the nature of the times make 
it necessary that he should write. 
“It is a winter world for these 
poets” and one which has no cause 
for rapture or the singing note. 
This is lamentably true. A poet 
believing himself caught in the 
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death-throes of a civilization and 
increasingly convinced that only 
out of an acceptance of death, of 
which neither he nor mankind are 
yet capable, can a new world flower, 
is hard put to it to sing with ease. 
Mr. Eliot may have been the first to 
give memorable expression to this 
conviction of a dying civilization, 
and his idiom may have influenced 
strongly some of his younger suc- 
cessors, but it is probably true that 
modern poetry would have been no 
less difficult if he had never so 
powerfully led the way. 

Yet in all new expression the 
difficulty may be necessary or gra- 
tuitous, and it is often hard to dis- 
tinguish between the two. The 
reader who merely wishes to be 
lulled by the familiar and who re- 
sents having his faculties put to 
the stretch is in no position to 
judge. 


But the reader prepared for 
the effort of understanding is justi- 
fied in expecting that his effort shall 
not be foiled by the peculiarities or 


esotericism of a cult. The more 
imaginative poetry is, the more are 
the levels upon which meaning may 
be discovered in it. Blake’s “Songs 
of Innocence,” for example, are 
as simple in their direct appeal as 
they are subtle in their inward 
symbolism. But the hidden mean- 
ing revealed to the initiate is only a 
deeper expression of the truth ap- 
parent to the child. Poets, as 
Wordsworth said, “do not write for 
Poets alone but for men.” And the 
complaint against much of the “new 
poetry” is that it is so private and 
specialized in its references either 
to past literature or modern psy- 
chological theory that it needs a 
commentary to elucidate it. The 
complaint is at times justified. Yet 
far more often than its critics will 
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allow the sense of modern poetry is 
not bound up with particular illu- 
sions even if by recognizing them 
the meaning may become more pre- 
cise. It is not in fact so much the 
privacies of learning which make it 
difficult as its intense self-con- 
sciousness. 

Today human consciousness is 
passing through a major crisis. It 
is not merely the traditional forms 
of life and thought which are dis- 
integrating but the ego itself which 
is on the rack. And many modern 
poets are painfully aware that to 
create new poetry they must recre- 
ate themselves. As Mr. Day Lewis 
has written in a poem included in 
Mr. Lynd’s new anthology :— 


“Stake out your claim. Go down- 
wards. Bore 
Through the tough crust. Oh learn 
to feel 
A way in darkness to good ore. 
You are the magnet and the steel.” 


And despite appearances this 
struggle towards a deeper reality in 
the self is bringing the “new poet” 
into closer contact with the ordinary 
life of men and the language of 
common speech. The unification is 
hardly yet as complete as some of 
his champions suggest. It is still 
too critically conscious a balancing 
and intermingling of opposites. But 
the movement through the intellec- 
tual self-awareness that separates 
towards the imaginative vision that 
unifies is well under way. Com- 
plexity is far yet from being ab- 
sorbed into simplicity, but the 
stages by which that is achieved, 
however slow and difficult, promise 
to be of unusual poetic interest. 


—F¥rom The Times Literary Supplement 
(London), July 29th. 





Recent Events 


DEATH oF Lorp HowARpD 


Lorp Howarp of Penrith died at 
his home in Surrey, England, Au- 
gust Ist, at the age of 75. As Sir 
Esmé Howard, he served as British 
Ambassador to Washington from 
1924 to 1930. He had been coun- 
selor of the Embassy here from 
1906 to 1908. He retired and was 
raised to the peerage when he left 
Washington in 1930, bringing to a 
close a distinguished career in the 
diplomatic service of his country. 

Lord Howard came from the 
Protestant branch of the Howard 
family closely related to the heredi- 
tary Catholic House of Norfolk. He 
became a Catholic in 1898 when he 
married Lady Isabella Giustiniani- 
Bandini, of the noble Scottish 
family known for its unswerving 
loyalty to the Stuart cause. From 
the time of his conversion Sir Esmé 
lived the life of a fervent Catholic. 

During his term as Ambassador 
to this country, Sir Esmé signed 
the .Briand-Kellogg Pact, and he 
has given an account of the origin 
of this effort to outlaw war in his 
autobiography which he wrote after 
his retirement. Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald visited this 
country in 1929 and Sir Esmé pre- 
sented him to President Hoover. 

When he was 22, young Esmé 
Howard began his long diplomatic 
career as secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, his brother- 
in-law, the Earl of Carnarvon. He 
served later in Rome and Berlin, 
then retired for several years, but 
returned to the Government service 


in 1894, in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
During the Boer War he was a 
trooper in South Africa. After the 
war, he returned to the Embassy in 
Rome, and then became successive- 
ly consul general in the Isle of 
Crete, counselor of the Embassy in 
Washington, consui general in 
Budapest, minister to Switzerland, 
and during the World War, minis- 
ter to Sweden. From 1919 to 1924 
Sir Esmé was Ambassador to Spain. 
He also served as a member of the 
British delegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919 and on a 
special allied mission to Poland 
that same year. He came to the 
United States in 1924 and during 
his six years with us as Dean of the 
diplomatic corps won the confidence 
and affection of the American peo- 
ple as few men in his position have 
ever done. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


<n 
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CARDINAL GASPARRI’S VISIT 


His EMINENCE Enrico CARDINAL 
Gasparri, Prefect of the Supreme 
Tribunal of the Apostolic Signatura, 
arrived in New York on an unoffi- 
cial visit July 28th. He is a nephew 
of the late Pietro Cardinal Gasparri 
who was Papal Secretary of State 
under two Popes. His Eminence 
remained in New York as the guest 
of Archbishop Spellman for two 
days, and then visited Cardinal 
Dougherty in Philadelphia and Car- 
dinal O’Connell in Boston. He then 
journeyed to Toronto to remain 
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with the Most Rev. James McGui- 
gan, Archbishop of that city. The 
Cardinal spent most of the remain- 
ing time in Canada and started on 
the return voyage to Rome from 
New York, August 23d. His Emi- 
nence was raised to the Sacred Col- 
lege in 1925, and succeeded the late 
Cardinal Cerretti in his present po- 
sition in the Apostolic Signatura. 





WE SaLuTE The Month 


In July our English contempo- 
rary, The Month, completed seven- 
ty-five years of distinguished service 
in the field of Catholic periodical 
literature. Beginning in 1864, its 
character was rather literary than 
theological. Within its first year, 
Cardinal Newman’s Dream of Ge- 
rontius appeared in its pages. The 
first editor of The Month was Miss 
Fanny Taylor, a companion of Flor- 
ence Nightingale during the Cri- 
mean War, who later established 
the Society of the Poor Servants of 
the Mother of God. The Jesuit Fa- 
thers took over the magazine after 
the first year, and the Rev. Henry 
Coleridge, S.J., became editor and 
retained this post until 1881. Dur- 
ing all these years Cardinal New- 
man was a frequent contributor. 
The Rev. Richard F. Clarke, S.J., 
succeeded Father Coleridge, and 
then the Rev. John Gerard, S.J. The 
latter was editor at two different 
periods, with the Rev. Sydney F. 
Smith, S.J., holding the editorial 
chair in the interim. The Rev. Jo- 
seph Keating, S.J., took over the 
editor’s duties in 1912 and carried 
on a fearless campaign for the high- 
est Catholic ideals till his lamented 
death a few months ago. 

The venerable Father Herbert 
Thurston, S.J., began writing for 
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The Month in 1878, and still con- 
tinues his trenchant articles on a 
variety of subjects. Cardinal Wise- 
man made contributions to the 
earliest issues. The verse of Au- 
brey de Vere appeared in many 
early numbers. Of present-day 
English Catholic periodicals, only 
The Dublin Review and The Lon- 
don Tablet predate The Month. 

We extend our felicitations and 
wish for The Month continued suc- 
cess as a champion of Catholic 
Truth. 


pitta 
> 





A Mass WEpDDING CEREMONY 


Twenty thousand persons filled 
the baseball park in Montreal on 
July 25th, to see one hundred and 
five Catholic couples married in the 
presence of the Most Rev. Georges 
Gauthier, Coadjutor Archbishop of 
Montreal. The unique ceremony 
was the culmination of months of 
earnest work by the Rev. Henri 
Roy, O.M.I. Eight years ago, this 
zealous priest established the 
Young Catholic Workers, Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Catholique, in Canada. 
There are 35,000 enrolled in its 
membership in the Province of Que- 
bec. From these, a carefully se- 
lected group prepared for their mar- 
riage by a thorough study of the En- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XI. on Mar- 
riage, and were examined as to 
their spiritual and temporal qualifi- 
cations. 

On the wedding day the brides 
and grooms attended Mass and re- 
ceived Holy Communion at the Ca- 
thedral, and following breakfast at 
a near-by hotel, repaired to the sta- 
dium where the delegates to the 
Second General Congress of the 
J. O. C. were already assembled. 
The Nuptial Mass was celebrated on 
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an altar in the stadium by Father 
Roy. The Archbishop read the mar- 
riage ritual and a priest with each 
couple witnessed the exchange of 
consent and the giving of the ring. 
His Excellency preached on Catho- 
lic Marriage and imparted a special 
Apostolic Blessing from the Pope. 
Gifts from the Holy Father were 
distributed also, a white rosary for 
each bride and a black and silver 
crucifix for each groom. 

The ceremony was attended by a 
group of delegates from this coun- 
try, including the Rev. James R. 
Keane, O.S.M., who has established 
Catholic Action schools here organ- 
ized on the J. O. C. plan. 


in 
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Fascism Curss CATHOLIC ACTION 


At the beginning of August came 
news of repressive measures against 
Catholic Action and Catholic mu- 
tual aid societies in Italy. For 
years these activities have had a 
precarious life. At last Catholic 
Action has given in to Fascist pres- 
sure to the extent of adopting a new 
Constitution by which lay directors 
have been removed and their duties 
taken over by bishops or priests. 
The post of Director-General of the 
central office in Rome has been 
abolished. The members, if they 
are also Fascists, must not display 
Catholic Action buttons on their 
Fascist uniforms. Secular public 
affairs and all other non-religious 
activities are forbidden. 

A day or so later came orders ab- 
sorbing some 3,000 small societies 
for mutual aid scattered through 
the country, made up of workers 
and peasants. These had a long 
and honorable history. The Fascist 
Party has operated larger societies 
of the same kind, but these Catholic 
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associations were independent and 
had been left in peace because they 
were operated successfully. They 
are now placed under the “National 
Society of Co-operation.” The re- 
porter for The New York Times, 
who sent this news from Italy, said 
that these Catholic societies had 
large capital reserves, “several hun- 
dred million lire,” and stated that 
he was told “some members of the 
organization are inclined to believe 
that is the reason they are going to 
be absorbed.” 


<i 
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TrapDE TREATY RENOUNCED 


WE have had a commercial treaty 
with Japan since 1911. After Con- 


gress voted to make no change in 
our neutrality laws, Senator Pitt- 


man, chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, asked the State 
Department if an embargo on war 
materials to Japan would violate 
this treaty. The answer was an af- 
firmative, whereupon Senator Van- 
denberg, Republican member of 
that Committee, moved a resolution 
to denounce the treaty. Secretary 
of State, Cordell Hull, not waiting 
for Senate action, issued a_ diplo- 
matic statement on July 26th, giv- 
ing notice to Japan that the treaty 
would be abrogated in six months, 
the time specified in the treaty if 
such action was to be taken by 
either party to it. This means that 
the next session of Congress, which 
convenes in January, may vote an 
embargo on shipments to Japan. 
Continued affronts to Americans, 
some of them misssionaries, have 
roused strong feeling. Such an em- 
bargo would bring hardship to 
American commerce, for Japan 
stands third among the foreign 
markets for American goods. 





Our Contributors 


WE were not surprised when Bet- 
ter English asked our permission 
to reprint parts of Rev. ALBert R. 
Banoini’s “Words and Little Else” 
from our April number, but we 
shall be if we do not get a like re- 
quest when they read “About Style, 
Mainly.” Father Bandini, who is a 
native of Florence, combines old- 
world culture with new-world alert- 
ness. He was called to the United 
States by Bishop McQuaid of 
Rochester to teach Latin and Greek 
in 1907, has been living in Cali- 
fornia since 1914, is a member of 
the Bar of that State and at pres- 
ent Pastor of St. Rose’s Church in 
Crockett. In 1933 Father Bandini 
was made a Knight of the Crown of 


Italy in recognition of his literary 
work. He has been a valued con- 
tributor of ours for many years. 

It is THEODORE MAYNARD’S versa- 
tile pen which gives us “If I Should 


Make My Bed in Hell.” We have 
known him through the years as 
poet, essayist, critic, short story 
writer, historian and hagiographer. 
In the last field, he is making a 
name for himself with his Odyssey 
of Francis Xavier and his most re- 
cent Apostle of Charity, a life of St. 
Vincent de Paul which was the Au- 
gust choice of the Catholic Book 
Club. 

Amonc the most clear-sighted of 
our young English Catholic writers 
today is the Rev. Epwarp QUINN, 
priest of the diocese of Leeds, at 
present acting as secretary to the 
Catholic Committee for German 
refugees. Not only has he diagnosed 
for us with remarkable insight the 
ailments of the church in England 
and the reasons for the decline of 


Europe, but in “Apologetics Today” 
he gives us the remedy therefor. Fa- 
ther Quinn is a contributor to the 
Catholic periodicals of England and 
America and the author of The Mis- 
sion of Austria, published last year 
as a result of his special study of 
that country. 

Be he Lock or be he AppLesoy, 
D. R.-Petronius (“Davies Fits the 
Modern Dilemma”) is always stimu- 
lating reading. And, incidentally, 
we wonder what it is that deter- 
mines which he shall be and why. 
Our readers know him to be a 
Welshman living in Swansea, who 
writes for many British periodicals 
and for an increasing number of 
American. An article he wrote for 
the September, 1938, Franciscan 
was reprinted in the Catholic Digest 
the following month. 

THE injustice that Paul de 
Kruif’s widely recommended Mi- 
crobe Hunters does to “Pasteur the 
Man” accounts for this valiant de- 
fense of him by M. ANTHONY PAYNE, 
O.S.B., M.S., Pu.D. She is a new 
contributor and a member of the 
Community of Benedictine Sisters 
at Mount St. Scholastica College, 
Atchison, Kansas, with a long list of 
honors to her name, membership in 
many learned scientific societies, a 
score of erudite contributions to 
scientific journals, and two hobbies, 
collecting fossils and making 
models. However, our readers will 
agree that she wears her learning 
lightly. 

READING certain pietistic books, 
one wonders why their authors did 
not go back to the almost forgotten 
riches in the works of the Fathers 
of the Church rather than expose us 
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to their own pious flights of fancy. 
It is an intense interest in the early 
Fathers that inspired Francis X. 
Murpny’s well liked “The Irascible 
Hermit” in our December, 1937 
number, and that now prompts him 
to bring to life “God’s Special 
Enemy,” St. Athanasius, for us. 
May he continue until all these 
spiritual giants live again in our 
consciousness. Mr. Murphy is a 
student of Theology at the Redemp- 
torist Seminary at Esopus. 

THOUGH born in England and liv- 
ing there at present, PHyLLis Kett 
(Mas. A. L. Hecker) considers her- 
self an American temporarily up- 
rooted. She came to this country 
when very young, was brought up 
in Berkeley, California, studied at 
the University of California, where, 
with Foreign Service in view she 
took special courses in French and 
in International Law. Her marriage 
to an American engineer, whose 
work took him to China, gave her 
the opportunity for the visit to the 
Convent at Siccawei of which “Not 
Embroideries, but Babies!” is the 
result. Hers is the testimony of a 
non-Catholic to the Church’s work 
of mercy. Mrs. Hecker has a book 
in preparation dealing with her 
varied and colorful experiences in 
the American Consular Service. 

In May, 1937, we introduced 
Lewis W. Britton to our readers 
with his story “The White Knight,” 
in which figured a delectable hero 
whom we are glad to meet again in 
“The Golden Goose.” Mr. Britton, 
who lives in a suburb of Chicago, is 
both business man and author. He 
formerly conducted a column in the 
Franciscan Herald and is now writ- 
ing one under the title “Out of My 
Mind” for Narod, a Bohemian news- 
paper published by the Benedictines 
in Chicago. 
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A Busy pen indeed is that of 
BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, B.S., 
M.A., educator, and author and spe- 
cialist in children’s literature. In 
December she published a third an- 
thology of poems for children, More 
Silver Pennies; her prayer book All 
Day With God is scheduled for early 
publication and she is at present 
working “on a Little Book of Days 
—two saints a day, one in prose 
and one in verse, both brief. I’ve 
reached August, but 730 is a ‘a 
power of saints’ glory be!” says 
she. We agree. 

Lest we forget it, JAMES OwEN 
Tryon, New York attorney, from 
time to time delves down into old 
legal records and reminds us that 
truth is indeed stranger than fic- 
tion. We defy even Hollywood to 
outdo the Marchioness of his “Mur- 
der de Luxe.” 

THERE are no new names among 
our poets this month. Artist in 
words as well as in color, ANNA Mc- 
Ciure SHOLL gives us “The Three 
Most Beautiful.” Dr.- Roperick 
MACEACHEN shows his usual keen 
spiritual perception in “Jesus 
Touched Their Eyes.” Next month 
LouiIsE CRENSHAW (Mrs. BEN F.) 
Ray (“An Exile Remembers”) is to 
have a second book of poems pub- 
lished by the Dial Press. “Patrins” 
is the first poem Mary Criaire Mc- 
CauLey has written for us, but we 
already know her as a short story 
writer. A pupil of that molder of 
poets, Sister Miriam of College 
Misericordia, Dallas, Pennsylvania, 
Miss McCauley has already had her 
verse published in a number of 
magazines, Catholic and, secular 
though she has only just graduated 
from college. Mary Sinton (Mrs. 
Joun D.) Lertcn (“I Will Not Be 
Vassal to Sorrow”), is one of the 
most gifted of our Southern poets. 





Mew Books 


The Art of the Choral Conductor. Vol. I. By William J. Finn.—Inside Asia. 
By John Gunther.—The Woman Who Was Poor. By Léon Bloy.—Matthew 
Arnold. By Lionel -Trilling—Spanish Basques and Separatism. By the Marquis 
Merry Del Val.—America Look at Spain. By Merwin K. Hart.—Apostle of 
Charity. By Theodore Maynard.—Over the Bent World. Edited by Sister Mary 
Louise, S.L.—Moses and Monotheism. By Sigmund Freud.—Crags. By Clifford 
J. Laube.—National Socialism and the Roman Catholic Church. By Nathaniel 
Micklem.—Plato Today. By R. H. Crossman.—The Gateway to History. By 
Allan Nevins.—The Yellow River Runs Red. By Rev. P. X. Mertens, S.J.— 


Holmes of the Breakfast Table. 


By M. A. DeWolfe Howe.—Medieval Pageant. 


By John Revell Reinhard.—Shorter Notices. 


The Art of the Choral Conductor. 
Vol. I.: Choral Technique. By 
William J. Finn. Boston: C. C. 
Birchard & Co. $3.75. 


There have been too few books 
published dealing with the choir- 
master’s art, and none to compare 


with this new work by Father Finn. 
It is unique for a variety of reasons. 
The author is perhaps the best 
known choirmaster in the United 
States. As founder and conductor 
of the Paulist Choristers, he has 
made the artistry of that group well 
known, not only in this country but 
also in Europe. With such a career 
as a background, anything that Fa- 
ther Finn might write would, of 
course, possess special authority. 
This work is part of a summation 
of the art of a great artist. But 
more than that, in it Father Finn 
most painstakingly has outlined a 
procedure for choral directors that 
will enable all from the most tal- 
ented to the very moderately gifted 
to get results in the realm of choral 
art that otherwise they very prob- 
ably could not achieve. Indeed, the 
chief merit of the book is not so 
much the fact that it is a part codi- 
fication of the procedure that has 
enabled the Paulist Choristers un- 


der their distinguished director to 
reach artistic greatness as it is a 
sure method of making other or- 
ganizations do in like manner. 

To get satisfactory results, the 
choral director must be willing and 
able to spend time upon a variety of 
items that he regards as nuisances, 
or to put it more elegantly as Father 
Finn does, “Many of the obligations 
of a choral conductor must be ful- 
filled without compensation to the 
artistic sense.” This is true of the 
tone building in terms of beauty 
that the director must effect; it is 
true also of the development of a 
beautiful alto line, for as the author 
remarks (p. 135): “A beautiful so- 
prano tone-quality, fluent, elastic, 
and colorful is set at naught by a 
throaty alto chorus. ...” And 
among the unrewarding tasks we 
must not forget the development of 
facility in sight reading without 
which an otherwise fine chorus can 
accomplish little. The author meets 
these problems with refreshing hon- 
esty and thoroughness. The por- 
tions of the book dealing with sv- 
prano choirs are complete, as one 
might expect, and various devices 
for producing those characteristics 
associated with the ideal boy so- 
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prano chorus are described so care- 
fully that any choir director can 
easily make them his own. But it 
is in the development of the alto 
line that the author meets with per- 
haps his most conspicuous success. 
He is able to call upon his own 
wide experience to the benefit of 
every choirmaster who will read 
this book. To develop a really 
satisfactory alto chorus is one of the 
most difficult things the choirmas- 
ter must do, but do it he must if his 
choir is not to be sentenced to sing 
—and not too well either—nothing 
but “hymn tune” works. Polyphonic 
singing for a second rate or make- 
shift alto chorus will be forbidden 
music. Incidentally, supervisors of 


music in high schools will find on 
page 144 this sound piece of advice 
against attempting to have the un- 


settled voices of high school youth 
forced “into tessituras suitable only 
to the settled voices of adults.” This 
process, of course, applies equally 
to the other end of the scale, and 
again Father Finn warns against 
“the futility of depressing ado- 
lescent voices to the profundities of 
adult bassos by guttural gymnas- 
ties, .2 «” 

The chapter on sight reading is a 
classic. I could wish that this 
might be published in pamphlet 
form and sent over the country to 
insure the widest possible circula- 
tion, for it deals with an almost sure 
cure for that basic American ail- 
ment, the inability to read music at 
sight. That our boys and girls 
rather generally cannot read music 
is deplorable but not to be wondered 
at. The numerous methods forced 
on them arrest the learning process 
as far as mastering the rudiments 
of music is concerned, and worse it 
usually robs them of a taste for mu- 
sic. The too wide substitution of 
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numbers and diagrams and pictures 
for immediate note reading where, 
in fact, there is one single objective 
—the ability to read notes and to 
recognize musical symbols—is sure- 
ly partly responsible for much mu- 
sical illiteracy. Choirmasters and 
musical directors will find this brief 
study of sight reading interesting 
and eminently useful. 

The practical character of The 
Art of the Choral Conductor many 
will regard as its outstanding vir- 
tue. The everyday difficulties of the 
choirmaster’s work are looked at 
honestly. The Choir is singing 
flat: Read Finn, p. 76, or sharp, 
turn to p. 84. What is to be done 
when the choir adds a syllable be- 
tween words, as it is inclined to in 
a sequence of such words as “from 
my”? See the material on page 
231. It would be easy to multiply 
examples showing the quality and 
range of this book; let these few 
suffice to indicate the completeness 
with which principles of good 
choral music are enunciated. The 
author remarks (p. 242) that “Suc- 
cessful application of the soundest 
principles of choral technique de- 
pends ultimately upon the conduc- 
tor’s understanding and appreci- 
ation of them,” and he adds, “The 
gyroscope has been an invaluable 
aid to mariners, but its use does not 
exempt officers from bridge duty on 
ocean liners.” Quite so, but the 
gyroscope has done much to ease 
the work on the bridge and within 
limits it is a sure guide. This book 
of Father Finn’s can do a like serv- 
ice for the choral conductor. As a 
matter of course it will be followed 
sympathetically by progressive lead- 
ers everywhere. It should, how- 
ever, be required reading in certain 
quarters where musical progress 
needs to be speeded. Were this to 
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happen, there can be no question 
that a long overdue improvement in 
church music would become a 
happy reality, something indeed for 
which no one has labored more tire- 
lessly than the author of this book. 
P. J. F. 


Inside Asia. By John Gunther. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.50. 
With masterly zest Mr. Gunther 

has encompassed Asia. In assess- 

ing this complex continent, he has 
assembled extremely interesting 
material and presented it accu- 
rately. Beginning with Japan, 


progressing through China, the 
Philippines, Malaya, the Dutch East 
Indies, India, Iran and ending with 
an analysis of the problems in Pal- 
estine, he gives graphic accounts of 
present-day events and the person- 
alities responsible for setting new 


forces in motion; he traces the 
structure of the past and ven- 
tures occasionally to predict future 
trends. The result is what Mr. 
Gunther himself would call “his- 
torical journalism,” and no more 
able example has come from the 
press. Mr. Gunther has a talent 
for sifting and evaluating facts, 
for making comprehensible the vast 
inchoate mass of information about 
the Far East. His style is engag- 
ing; he enlivens his political can- 
vas with apt anecdotes that make 
individuals come alive and situa- 
tions seem of vital importance. 

Mr. Gunther is preoccupied with 
Japanese aggression — whether it 
takes the form of invasion of 
China, the predatory groping to- 
wards Siam or the economic pene- 
tration which is indicated by find- 
ing a tin of Geisha Brand sardines 
as far away as Teheran. His scope 
includes the Emperor of Japan, 
descended from the sun-god, the 
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Tokyo military junto, Chiang Kai- 
shek of China, the incredible Soong 
sisters who have probably wielded 
more political power than any other 
three women in history. He pro- 
ceeds to the Philippines, sketching 
Quezon, who loves his country and 
his career. He reveals Gandhi, 
using the Mahatma’s own confes- 
sions. He probes the complicated 
issues that confront the British 
rulers in India, writing of maha- 
rajahs and the high standards of 
the Indian Civil Service, of irriga- 
tion projects by which the British 
hope to ward off famine—and of 
the vast amount of gold the British 
have drained from India. He is 
impartial as he epitomizes the 
fluctuating hopes and fears of these 
diverse peoples, the underlying re- 
sentment for old wrongs and the 
determined minorities reaching to- 
ward progress. 

Mr. Gunther’s conclusions are 
significant. The old imperialism is 
disintegrating under the pressure of 
democracy and nationalism. Japan 
is on the march—with a new mimic 
imperialism. But the continent is 
too large, its elements too diffuse 
to be overwhelmed by Japan’s Pan- 
Asian aspirations. 

The book will be of immense im- 
portance to those who realize that 
the turmoil in the Far East im- 
pinges upon Europe and that reper- 
cussions must eventually affect our 
own position. D. G. 


The Woman Who Was Poor. By 
Léon Bloy. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50. 

This book, like Léon Bloy’s Let- 
ters to His Fiancée, was much dis- 
cussed at the time of its publica- 
tion in French, and will no doubt 
be much discussed now that it is 
translated into English, with some 
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readers going into ecstasies over its 
beauty and spirituality, and others 
being nauseated by what they are 
likely to call its stench. The story 
itself is slight. Clotilde, the child 
of a drunkard and a prostitute, and 
brought up in the gutter, neverthe- 
less preserves a hunger for holiness. 
She gets work as an artist’s model; 
meets in the circle of the garrulous 
painter, Gacougnol, the still more 
garrulous writer, Marchenoir, and 
marries Léopold, an illuminator of 
manuscripts. After a life of the 
most intense happiness and sordid 
poverty, Clotilde loses both hus- 
band and child, and ends her days 
wandering from graveyard to 
graveyard and church. to church 
hugging her suffering and her sanc- 
tity. 

I was not offended by the ordure 


of the book; my doubts concern the 
value of its spirituality. Some sus- 
picion attaches to those who, not 
content with the Christian mys- 
teries, embroider upon them their 


own extravagances. There are, in- 
deed, “hard sayings” in the Gospel, 
but its prevailing tone is very dif- 
ent from what one would gather 
from Léon Bloy: he has no interest 
except in the hard sayings. As a 
challenge to the respectable and 
smugly pious, he serves a function, 
and The Woman Who Was Poor 
must be admitted to have some 
breath-taking chapters, even if Bloy, 
for all his talk of love and humility, 
shows himself too often arrogant 
and bitter. And the only form of 
humor he has is sarcasm. The best 
criticism of the novel is to be found 
in its dedication, where it is called 
“a work that would be, probably, a 
masterpiece, were I not its author.” 
We have, however, to take our 
Léon Bloy as we find him—bril- 
liant, scornful, perverse, violent, 
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and rather mad. The fact that in 
his lifetime he conquered the rever- 
ence and admiration of many fine 
minds makes us suspect that from 
his person emanated a quality that 
is missing in his writings. 

J. K. M. 


Matthew Arnold. By Lionel Trill- 
ing. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co. $3.50. 

An Arnold revival is upon us. 
The signs are plentiful even to the 
statement by one Arnold specialist 
that “in some six parts of the 
world research is going on which 
must be finished before we can 
know Arnold’s intellectual history.” 
Last winter President Stanley of 
Dalhousie University delivered a 
series of brilliant lectures on Arnold 
at the University of Toronto and 
almost simultaneously with their 
publication the volume under re- 
view appeared. No completely sat- 
isfying study of Arnold exists. The 
American who up to now was best 
equipped to produce one, Stuart P. 
Sherman, fell short because of the 
limitations imposed by the type of 
book he was commissioned to write. 
In an age where so much of the 
force wielded by science, politics, 
sociology, and literature drives 
against the things of the spirit the 
reviving interest in Arnold is heart- 
ening. For despite his errors he 
earned and still holds a place 
among the nineteenth century Eng- 
lish “prophets” and both his life 
and his brilliant and lucid affirma- 
tions attest his high desire to make 
reason and the will of God prevail. 

Mr. Trilling states it as his “criti- 
cal intention” to “make clear what 
... Arnold as poet and as critic of 
literature, politics and religion ac- 
tually said and meant” and “to re- 
late that to the historical and intel- 
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lectual events of his time.” He be- 
gins by first presenting the emo- 
tional change which Arnold under- 
went between his days of “un- 
trimmed hair and gay waistcoats” 
and his declaration that in his early 
thirties he had become “three parts 
iced over,” and then by indicating 
in what important ways he was the 
son of Arnold of Rugby, that dy- 
namic personality and aggressive 
thinker in the Age of Reform. Mr. 
Trilling next takes up Arnold as 
poet and in tracing the rise of his 
conviction that his England needed 
resolution and cheerfulness reveals 
how as he progressed in that direc- 
tion he left poetry behind. Hav- 
ing arrived that far Mr. Trilling ad- 
dresses himself to the three im- 
portant aspects of Arnold in his 
prose: as a critic of literature 
wherein Mr. Trilling is not com- 


pletely satisfying but most obvi- 
ously at home; as a critic of re- 
ligion wherein he is neither com- 
pletely satisfying nor completely at 
home; and as a critic of “politics” 
(in the broad sense, society) where- 


in he errs by over-emphasis. For 
Arnold was not primarily or even 
secondarily a political philosopher 
but a poet who possessed an in- 
effaceable moral sense — the sense 
for conduct— which he carried 
everywhere even into his literary 
appraisals. 

Despite all this Mr. Trilling de- 
serves the thanks of all students of 
Victorian literature for he has taken 
the lead in seriously attempting to 
present Arnold’s mind as an or- 
ganic whole from which sprang a 
wide range of interests accom- 
panied by the genius to sustain 
them and the penetration to per- 
ceive their significance for his day. 
Mr. Trilling has been equally the 
first to try to present Arnold’s 
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thought in the fields of political, so- 
cial, and religious criticism in its 
relation to the thought of English 
and continental contemporaries 
and of such earlier figures as Burke 
and Goethe. 

There is a curious unripeness 
about this book of which its fre- 
quently crabbed style (“Macaulay 
had only recently stopped parading 
his apodictic-seeming priggishness 
as objectivity”) is merely a surface 
indication. Clearly this is not the 
study of Matthew Arnold but one 
which future students of him can- 
not ignore. J, J. R. 


Spanish Basques and Separatism. By 
the Marquis Merry Del Val, 
G.C.V.O. London: Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne. 1s. 

America Look at Spain. By Merwin 
K. Hart. New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $2.50. 

Before closing the list of perma- 
nently useful books on the recent 
Civil War in Spain, one should add 
the two works named abeve. The 
Marquis Merry Del Val discusses 
the Basque problem in a carefully 
prepared brief which brings out 
aspects of the situation not com- 
monly known, at least on this side 
of the Atlantic. His thesis amounts 
to this: a fraction of the Spanish 
Basques, who by the way, do not 
exceed 1,200,000 in all, allowed 
themselves to the hypnotized by a 
political dream, historically ground- 
less and practically impossible; 
and, carried away by an unscru- 
pulous group of. politicians, they 
allied themselves with the enemies 
of religion and civilization, violat- 
ing the very principles they were 
pledged to defend. 

In the second book above men- 
tioned, Mr. Hart, a non-Catholic 
New York lawyer and President of 
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the New York State Economic 
Council, relates that in the sum- 
mer of 1938 he grew suspicious of 
the voluminous propaganda in be- 
half of Loyalist Spain and visited 
Nationalist Spain in order to find 
the truth for himself. What he 
discovered corresponds with the 
accounts given by such men as 
Theo Rogers, Edward Knoblaugh 
and Professor Peers; and he has 
written his book to warn America 
of the way in which Communism 
is carrying on the process of infil- 
tration in the United States. Among 
his most interesting pages are 
those which contain a facsimile of 
the report to the Paris Conference, 
made by the Medical Bureau and 
North American Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy. This report 
gives an itemized account of the 
monies spent in carrying forward 
the cause of Republican Spain and 
claims to have organized American 
opinion in support of the Spanish 
Republic by flooding the country 
with hundreds of thousands of 
pamphlets and maintaining a 
speakers’ bureau of nearly 100 men 
and women constantly speaking in 
every part of the country, includ- 
ing Dr. Edward Barsky, Dr. Nor- 
man Bethune, and Father Michael 
O’Flanagan of Ireland. The report 
mentions other campaign projects 
—exhibitions of photos and posters, 
bazaars, dances, fairs, auctions of 
manuscripts and paintings, lec- 
tures and entertainment and the 
sending of field organizers to vaca- 
tion resorts. “Press releases and 
magazine articles initiated by the 
Committee appear almost daily. 
Press interviews with returned 
members of our medical staff have 
attained wide attention. The radio 
has been put to good use with sev- 
eral national hookups and innu- 
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merable programs on local sta- 
tions.” Mention is made of the fact 
that leadership of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church “has been unanimously 
in support of the Spanish Rebels” 
whereas, the other side has en- 
joyed the aid of officers and mem- 
bers of the Masonic Order. The 
report is signed by Herman F. Reis- 
sig, Executive Secretary, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. J. Mcs. 


Apostle of Charity. By Theodore 
Maynard. New York: The Dial 
Press. $3.00. 

The old conception of a saint’s 
life as one in which the leading fig- 
ure is pictured as living in a kind 
of social vacuum and is dehuman- 
ized beyond recognition has hap- 
pily passed away. The new and 
contrary conception was exempli- 
fied in Francis Thompson’s /gnatius 
Loyola and recently in Theodore 
Maynard’s The Odyssey of Francis 
Xavier and in the volume under re- 
view. 

The subject of this book is Vin- 
cent de Paul, a French peasant born 
in 1581 who was to inherit the 
capacity for work and the common 
sense characteristic of his class. He 
was not brilliant in the usual sense 
nor did his resolution to dedicate 
himself to the poor come as the re- 
sult of a sudden revelation. 

First, typically, he sought a bene- 
fice, came providentially into the 
orbit of Pierre Bérulle, one of the 
great churchmen of his day, was 
named through his influence chap- 
lain of the great house of Gondi, 
forsook the place when finally con- 
vinced that it was no suitable field 
for his efforts and when constrained 
to return, did so on his own terms 
which meant that he could attend 
to two interests which later became 
the major concerns of his life. One 
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was the poor, the other, the spirit- 
ual revival of country parishes 
which had gone to seed under the 
indifference or worse of their parish 
priests. 

Vincent was one of those people 
on whose shoulders the sponsor of 
a new idea always places it with the 
certainty that in this way it will be 
made to work successfully. Thus 
his labors multiplied and he han- 
dled them with what we now call 
efficiency and recognize as genius. 
There was no fuss, no pyrotechnics; 
to all but a few of his contempo- 
raries his labors probably seemed 
neither difficult nor dramatic. But 


presented here by Dr. Maynard with 
vividness and penetration the story 
of Vincent’s accomplishments. is 
breath-taking, for even in the sev- 
enteenth century the longest day 
contained only twenty-four hours. 


Within the range of his care came 
the unfortunate prisoners in the 
Bastille, the poor wretches doomed 
to the galleys, and the Christian 
captives in Barbary. He estab- 
lished his celebrated Confraterni- 
ties; he founded the Daughters of 
Charity (transforming illiterate 
peasant girls into ministrants of the 
poor and later of the wounded on 
the battlefield) ; he became superior 
of the Visitation houses in Paris on 
the death of St. Francis de Sales 
and the unofficial (and hence all 
the more potent) adviser of Riche- 
lieu as to the best nominees to 
vacant bishoprics; he coaxed in- 
credible sums from the rich to sup- 
port his even more incredible chari- 
ties, spending 1,200,000 livres ran- 
soming slaves and a fourth again as 
much aiding the wretched peasants 
who were trodden beneath the iron 
feet of war. He founded orphan- 
ages and schools in the country for 
peasant girls, dealt with the prob- 
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lem of mendicancy in Paris, looked 
after the mentally deranged in Les 
Petites Maisons, and under enor- 
mous difficulties established a great 
foundling asylum in place of the 
Couche which was actually a baby 
farm run by a few disreputable 
women. And at last this humble, 
common-sensed, amazing old man 
died and the world saw the comple- 
tion of a new miracle—sanctity in 
an age of which a saint was tempted 
to despair. 

Dr. Maynard has made Vincent 
very real and immensely appealing, 
and he has projected him against a 
setting wherein appear Richelieu 
and Mazarin, Louis XIII. and Anne 
of Austria, Francis de Sales and 
Cardinal de Retz, high placed men 
and women capable of shameless 
living and of superb repentance, 
and finally the pitiful long-neglected 
populace on whose bent backs the 
glittering superstructure was sus- 
tained. This is a wide canvas 
painted with extraordinary skill 
and vividness. Dr. Maynard has 
done nothing finer. J. J. BR. 


Over the Bent World. A Modern 
Catholic Anthology. Edited by 
Sister Mary Louise, S.L. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $4.50. 

In this handsomely produced 
volume of 777 pages, with its strik- 
ing title taken from a sonnet by 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, Sister 
Mary Louise offers us what is in 
some ways the most comprehensive 
work of its kind. Modern Catholic 
verse has been exemplified in an- 
thologies by Joyce Kilmer and 
Theodore Maynard, as also (though 
less fully), under the editorship of 
Shane Leslie and Thomas Walsh; 
and Mr. Maynard followed his col- 
lection of Catholic verse with one 
of Catholic prose. But none of 
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those named have attempted to in- 
clude both literary modes in the 
same volume. 

To get any sort of adequate 
representation Sister Mary Louise 
had to draw the line of contempo- 
raneousness so drastically as to ex- 
clude Alice Meynell. But Chester- 
ton is fortunately admitted—he and 
the Abbé Bremond the sole con- 
tributors from among the dead. 
And indeed Over the Bent World is 
inevitably largely a Chesterbelloc- 
ian affair. From the writings of 
these two authors alone—or from 
either of them—an impressive an- 
thology could be compiled. Avs it is, 
Sister Mary Louise rounds up Pa- 
draic Colum, and Eileen Duggan, 
and Fathers Feeney and Talbot and 
Gillis and Knox and Martindale, to- 
gether with Hollis and Maritain and 
Sigrid Undset and Massis and Clau- 
del and Dawson and Maurice Bar- 
ing and Carlton Hayes—only to 
mention a few—so that we really do 
get here very fair samples of the 
best Catholic writing of our time. 

Upon the whole the prose selec- 
tions are more satisfactory than 
those in verse, in which section of 
the book there are, as it seems to 
me, both unaccountable inclusions 
as well as omissions. Some of the 
best contemporary Catholic poets 
are not represented at all; on the 
other hand, the compiler’s predilec- 
tion for the whimsical and the 
“cute” has led her to indulge her 
personal taste to the damage of her 
critical reputation. 

Other omissions that might be 
noted are those of the work of Mi- 
chael Williams and George Shuster, 
who are surely among the most 
prominent Catholic publicists in 
America. And these by no means 
exhaust the list of complaints. But 
of course it is easy to point out the 
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shortcomings of any anthology; and 
perhaps I may seem captious. 
Therefore I add by way of balance 
that this is a book that would en- 
rich any public or private library. 
If Sister Mary Louise confesses that 
the compiling of it has been fun, I 
may promise that the reading of it 
will be fun too. J. K. M. 


Moses and Monotheism. By Sigmund 
Freud. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.00. 

In this much overpraised volume 
Freud professes to re-write, with 
his imagination as guide, the life of 
Moses and the history of monothe- 
ism. He makes Moses an Egyptian 
and not a Jew; a follower of the 
Pharoah Ikhnaton, whose monothe- 
ism he gave to the Jews after the 
Egyptians had abandoned it. Moses 
directed the Exodus “by strength 
of hand,” and contrary to the Bibli- 
cal account left Egypt “peacefully 
and without pursuit” to found a 
new empire and a new people. 

The book is poorly written, full 
of repetitions, replete with borrow- 
ings from unbelievers like Breasted, 
Sellin, Atkinson, Robertson Smith; 
and spoiled by the author’s atheistic 
bias and his flimsy psycho-analytic 
fancies. 

His research leads him to reduce 
religion to the status of a neurosis 
of mankind; he discusses the origin 
and history of monotheism while 
declaring it impossible to accept the 
hypothesis of a Supreme Being; 
parrot-like he repeats the oft-re- 
futed theories of German rational- 
ists, viz., that St. Paul was the real 
founder of Christianity, which bor- 
rowed much from the Oriental and 
Greek Mysteries, and exploited the 
wish-fantasy of a pseudo Messiah; 
that the Christian Gospel was poly- 
theistic in view of its reverence for 
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the Blessed Virgin and the saints, 
etc, 

At times Freud realizes the un- 
substantial character of his theo- 
ries, for he says: “This treatise 
seems like a dancer balancing on 
one toe.” It is a book which will 
help spread the curse of anti-Semi- 
tism. B. L. C. 


Crags. By Clifford J. Laube. New 
York: The Monastine Press. 
$2.50. 

If this book had no other in- 
terest, it would still be worthy of 
note because it has the somewhat 
unique distinction of being illus- 
trated, printed, bound and pub- 
lished by the author. It has, how- 
ever, definite value of another kind, 
and confirms Mr. Laube’s place 
among contemporary American 
Catholic poets. 

Yet comparatively few of the 
pieces included are explicitly re- 
ligious, though those that are—such 
as “The Fallen Chaplain,” and the 
finely felt and expressed “To Gama- 
liel,” and the “Song of Two Saints,” 
avoid the pitfalls of pious versify- 
ing. iiepresentative of the things in 
this category is “Reeds,” which 
would have been improved by the 
omission of the stanza I omit in 
quoting it: 


Whether soft airs stir lightly 
Or angered winds be harsh, 
The living reeds lean sprightly 

Along the marsh. 


Once for a King impassioned 
With truth, yet sore betrayed, 
There was a sceptre fashioned 
From such a blade. 


Mr. Laube has some faults, 
though none so serious that they 
cannot be overcome. He is fre- 
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quently—as even in the poem just 
quoted—a little uncertain in his 
use of words; his ear now and then 
fails him; and he has, as yet, a 
manner rather than a style. But he 
makes evident in “To Fear” and 
“Last Rally,” as well as in a num- 
ber of other places, that he is a sin- 
cere and sensitive poet. Crags 
shows that he is already accom- 
plished; it also suggests that he may 
rise to incontestable achievement. 
J. K. M. 


National Socialism and the Roman 
Catholic Church. By Nathaniel 
Micklem. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $3.00. 

To be worth the reading, a book 
on the relationship between Na- 
tional Socialism and the Catholic 
Church should be written by a man 
well informed, patient of temper, 
and scrupulously honest. Dr. Mick- 
lem, Principal and Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology in Mansfield 
College, Oxford, fills these require- 
ments. His narrative, which runs 
from 1933 to 1938, is the story of 
a conflict between irreconcilable 
ideas, practically forecast, at least 
by implication, in the pages of Mein 
Kampf. The author is not con- 
cerned with Herr Hitler’s personal 
beliefs. “What is certain is that, 
since it attained to power, National 
Socialism has consistently, cease- 
lessly, and systematically put into 
practise the theories of ‘Mein 
Kampf.’” “Herr Hitler is the poli- 
tician of the National Socialist 
Movement, and Dr. Goebbels is its 
advertiser, and Herr Rosenberg is 
its ‘prophet.’ ” 

The author goes through the 
events of the past six years, finding 
in the record of each year, irre- 
futable proof that the issue, under 
whatever superficial changes, has 
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been ever essentially the same. Of 
particular interest is his comment, 
“The Immorality Trials did little 
harm to the Church, but to the 
Party they have done irreparable 
harm.” He adds “The moral prob- 
lem within the Party is in Ger- 
many an open secret.” Packed full 
of information, clearly arranged 
and well documented, these chap- 
ters make a book, which, being the 
first, may also well be a standard in 
the series of studies on Church and 
State projected by the Council of 
the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. J. Mcs. 


Plato Today. By R. H. Crossman. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. $2.50. 

“I am a democrat and a Social- 
ist,” says Mr. Crossman in the epi- 
logue to his brilliant essay, “who 
sees Fascism rejected and democ- 
racy defended on quite inadequate 
grounds; and it is because I realize 
that our greatest danger today is 
not the easy acceptance but the easy 
rejection of totalitarian philosophy, 
that I have tried to restate the Re- 
public in modern terms” (p. 298). 
Viewing the Hellenic world of Plato 
with its democratic imperialisms, 
its military dictatorships, its pseu- 
do-democratic oligarchies and feu- 
dal aristocracies as a small-scale 
anticipation of our own world, Mr. 
Crossman attempts to show that 
Plato was “an idealist, thwarted in 
action, a revolutionary reformer 
who could find no political basis for 
his reforms.” Despite his many ef- 
fective thrusts at the ignorance and 
ineffectiveness of the masses and 
his magnificent effort to erect a su- 
perstate in which the philosopher- 
kings would rule through adminis- 
trators, Plato is held to have failed 
because he was unable fully to ap- 


preciate the nature and personality 
of man as that nature was subse- 
quently to be revealed in Christian 
thought. 

The book is brilliant, subtle and 
possibly double-edged. The chap- 
ters on Socrates and Plato himself 
have the depth of philosophy, the 
warmth of history and the smooth 
finish of excellent writing. The 
familiar device of resurrecting Plato 
and imagining his comments on the 
foibles of British democracy, Ameri- 
can education, Nazism and Com- 
munism is successfully carried off. 
True to his promise, Mr. Crossman 
is democracy’s severest critic and 
his attacks on all the present sys- 
tems of government are so devas- 
tating that orthodox Marxists come 
off quite as badly as their oppo- 
nents. He feels that the real menace 
of Fascism “is due to the scarcity of 
democrats with a practical and 
realistic creed ... ” that “democra- 
cy, in fact, has lost belief in it- 
self....” In the brief positive 
treatment of his beliefs Mr. Cross- 
man asks for faith in the demo- 
cratic spirit. “Only a revolutionary 
democracy and a revolutionary 
Christianity can hope to prevail to- 
day. Institutionalism will kill them 
both....” Thus he seems to ask 
us to accept on faith what he has 
destroyed with reason and his own 
creed seems to be as self-destruc- 
tive as was Plato’s. 

Space does not permit the discus- 
sion of many points pertinent to 
this review. Though the author is 
thoroughly honest and highly in- 
telligent he not infrequently mis- 
interprets Christian theology and 
philosophy and permits himself 
certain allusions which are not his- 
torically defensible. Plato Today 
is incomplete but within the limits 
of the thesis perhaps too successful 
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from the point of view of demo- 
cratic partisans. Mr. Crossman will 
infuriate all propagandists dedi- 
cated to the noble lie, but he has 
made a real contribution to the 
literature of philosophy. F. x. c. 


The Gateway to History. By Allan 
Nevins. New York: D. C. Heath & 
Co. $3.00. 

Modestly describing himself as a 
man of “amateur standing,” Allan 
Nevins makes a good sized volume 
of more than a dozen essays on his- 
tory,—its materials, its problems, 
its function. With swinging style 
and a profusion of references and 
examples, he discusses the various 
conceptions of history which have 
prevailed and sets down the rating 
which certain well known writers 
in his opinion merit. In the inter- 
esting pages devoted to the everlast- 
ing controversy between the liter- 
ary and the non-literary schools, he 
makes clear his preference for the 
sparkling, graceful and fanciful as 
contrasted with the heavily docu- 
mented and fact-marshaling writer. 

Here and there he reveals per- 
sonal choice; he favors Macaulay, 
he is strong for Gibbon, he affirms 
that Parkman never pushed convic- 
tion over the line of prejudice. He 
quarrels with James Harvey Robin- 
son’s “harsh statement of the liter- 
ary restrictions which should hedge 
in the historian.” And he identifies 
Charles A. Beard’s view with the 
doctrine of Nazi Germany and Fas- 
cist Italy, “a doctrine which regards 
truth as purely relative and prag- 
matic.” Mr. Hilaire Belloc “delights 
in his prejudices, and writes for 
other willfully prejudiced minds.” 
Mr. Walter Millis in his Road to 
War “did not so much arrange his 
judgments to fit his data, as he ar- 
ranged the data to fit his precon- 
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ceived judgments.” Mr. Nevins has 
his own point of view and is ready 
to tell the world what seems plain 
to him; but it is pleasant to hear 
what he has to say even when one 
disagrees with him. J. McS. 


The Yellow River Runs Red. A 
Story of Modern Chinese Mar- 
tyrs. By Rev. P. X. Mertens, S.J. 
Translated by Beryl Pearson. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.75. 
The Vicar-Apostolic of Siensien, 

Bishop Lecroart, once remarked to 

a visiting Jesuit: “When the story 

of the Chinese Martyrs is known, 

the world will be astounded. The 
history of the early Church has been 
repeated. Our martyrs are the 
worthy successors of the martyrs of 
the catacombs. And this is not sur- 
prising since they had the same 

Master, the Holy Ghost.” Father 

Mertens’s vivid sketch of the Chi- 

nese men and women martyred by 

the Boxers in 1900 confirms the 
words of the Bishop. 

He relates instance after instance 
of men and women gladly dying for 
Christ, when the uttering of two 
words—Pei-Kiao (I renounce re- 
ligion )—-would have instantly saved 
them. Young girls of thirteen like 
Anna Wang died with the words 
“The gates of heaven are opened” 
on their lips; old men of seventy- 
four like Paul Niay, urged by pa- 
gan friends to deny Christ openly 
while remaining Christian at heart, 
refused, saying: “Living I am a 
Christian; dying I shall still be a 
Christian.” One of the most heart- 
rending chapters deals with the 
martyrdom of the villagers of Chu- 
Kia-Ho, where the Boxers and the 
imperial troops under Li-Peng- 
Hang, murdered over one thousand 
Christians, together with their 
priests, Fathers Denn and Mangin. 
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It is only a question of time when 
these martyrs will be honored on 
our altars, the evidence for each 
case having been forwarded to 
Rome by Bishop Lecroart on the 
feast of St. Teresa of Lisieux in 
1930. B. L. C. 


Holmes of the Breakfast Table. By 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$2.50. 

A book written by Mr. Howe can 
be depended upon to be both grace- 
fully written and scholarly; and 
this one is very pleasant to look at 
as well. What is not so certain 
is that a new biography of the 
Autocrat is called for, for John T. 
Morse’s two volumes—published as 
long ago as 1896—did not leave 
much biographical information for 
anyone to glean, and Mr. Howe does 
not venture upon a critical esti- 
mate more revolutionary than that 
“there are many for whom he still 
has, and through many years to 
come must continue to have, much 
to say . . . Lacking Holmes, they 
will lack the key to many doors 
of understanding.” All of which is 
no doubt perfectly true, but has 
been said with beguiling charm 
very recently by Van Wyck Brooks 
in The Flowering of New England. 

Mr. Howe has dug up a few let- 
ters that have not hitherto been 
published, though he confesses that 
he has made no extensive search 
for such material. And—for what 
this is worth today! — Holmes’s 
M.D. thesis on Acute Pericarditis 
was published only a couple of 
years ago by the Welch Bibliophile 
Society. There are a few new stor- 
ies, perhaps the best of these being 
the one related to the author by the 
son of William James, as to how 
his father, when a medical student, 
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went before Holmes for an exam- 
ination in anatomy, only to be 
asked to describe the nervus petro- 
sus superficialis minor and dis- 
missed with the comment, “If you 
know that, you know everything! 
Now tell me about your dear old 
father.” 

It is, of course, very much to the 
point that Holmes was a distin- 
guished doctor, for in him were 
fused the scientific and the more 
broadly human curiosity. Yet he 
must have felt that even William 
Osler was slightly obtuse when he 
asked Holmes which gave him the 
greater pleasure—the “Essay on 
Puerperal Fever” or “The Cham- 
bered Nautilus.” Holmes made an 
evasive reply to the fellow-doctor, 
but he left it on record for the 
world that the composition of the 
poem brought him “the highest 
state of mental exaltation and the 
most crystalline clairvoyance” he 
had ever experienced. 

J. K. M. 


Medieval Pageant. By John Revell 
Reinhard. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace & Co. $4.00. 

In this large, though somewhat 
misleadingly titled, anthology Mr. 
Reinhard presents a great many 
representative medieval tales within 
a novel and ingenious framework. 
Boldly accepting anachronism for 
the sake of dramatic effect, he as- 
sembles several hundreds of chroni- 
clers, poets and fabulists in a Welsh 
castle and then lets their stories 
spring naturally from their conver- 
sation. He permits himself great 
latitude, freely modernizing and re- 
modeling existing translations, and 
sometimes even putting a tale into 
the mouth of someone to whom it 
does not rightfully belong, being 
governed only by artistic conveni- 
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ence. Yet though there is much here 
that is likely to make a pedant 
wince, Mr. Reinhard shows himself 
a sufficiently good scholar and al- 
ways keeps in mind the needs of the 
average reader. In no other single 
volume, so far as I know, are there 
gathered so many tales, or of so 
richly varied a sort. 

Though there has been no special 
effort made to censor the Middle 
Ages, the “broader” variety of tale 
has not been stressed, the saltiest 
specimen offered being perhaps 
William Dunbar’s “Two Married 
Women and the Widow.” This is 


put into vernacular prose, but some 
verse tales—bits from Skelton and 
ballads—are left untampered with. 
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Ariosto appears twice in Sir John 
Harrington’s celebrated, yet little 
read, translations. It is amusing to 
find these story-tellers hobnobbing 
with Matthew Paris and Camden 
and Bandello and Christine de Pisan 
and Geoffrey Keating and Sir John 
Hawkins and Marco Polo and Join- 
ville and Froissart and their kin, 
not in the least disturbed by being 
brought together out of due time, 
but having their free and easy con- 
versation adroitly used by Mr. Rein- 
hard as at once a commentary and 
a framework for the tales, and also 
often as a means for getting in a 
scrap of anecdote that otherwise 
would have had to be left out. 
J. K. M. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY: Pioneer 
Catholic History of Oregon. By Most 
Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara (Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. 
$1.00). This is the fourth and final 
edition of Bishop O’Hara’s History 
of Oregon, which first appeared in 
1911. The numerous changes and 
important additions in this volume 
are due to recent research in the 
archives of the archdiocese of Que- 
bec and the London archives of the 
Hudson Bay Co. We are given life- 
like sketches of Oregon’s pioneer 
priests and Bishops—Archbishop P. 
N. Blanchet, his brother. Bishop A. 
M. Blanchet, and Bishop Modeste 
Demers; interesting details of the 
missions among the Pend ‘Oreilles, 
Snake and Flathead Indians; and a 
good account of the American im- 
migration, the Oregon land fraud, 
the calumnies of Spalding, Lieuten- 
ant Rogers and Thurston, the ill- 
treatment of John McLaughlin by 
Canada and the United States, the 


Oregon anti-Private School Law, 
etc. The book closes with a good 
bibliography, and a list of the 
bishops of the Oregon Province. 
Salazar: Portugal and Her Leader. 
By Antonio Ferro (London: Faber 
& Faber. 8s. 6d.). In addition to 
Michael Derrick’s book on The 
Portugal of Salazar, we have now 
the English translation of another 
book written in 1935, the publica- 
tion of which was delayed until the 
present, “for reasons beyond the 
control of either author or pub- 
lisher.” When the English transla- 
tion was first arranged a Preface 
was written by the late Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, and that Preface is 
published now with a new Introduc- 
tion which incorporates Dr. Sala- 
zar’s reply to certain criticisms. 
Salazar has been described as “the 
most retiring of Dictators” and this 
seems to be the first volume in 
which he has presented his ideas for 
the consideration of the English 
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reading public. To those who see 
red at the very mention of the word 
“dictatorship” these pages will in 
all probability remain wholly use- 
less. To everyone else they will 
provide an enlightening study of 
one of the most significant political 
experiments of our day. Apparently 
persons conversant with the actual 
situation never question the ex- 
traordinary progress achieved dur- 
ing Portugal’s “fifteen years of re- 
generation,”-—1922 to 1937. This 
book will make it possible for the 
rest of the world to know at least 
substantially what Salazar has done 
and how he did it. 

Pope Pius XI. and American Public 
Opinion. Edited by Robert J. 
Cuddihy and George N. Shuster 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1.50). A brief biography of the 
late Pope Pius XI. forms the intro- 
duction to this unique and interest- 
ing compilation. The editors have 
gathered together from all parts of 
the United States the many tributes 
of respect and affection given on the 
occasion of the Pope’s death in Feb- 
ruary last. Bishops, priests, min- 
isters, statesmen, educators, editors, 
praise him as the Pope of Peace, the 
Pope of Religious Welfare, the Pope 
of Social Progress and the Pope of 
Moral Authority. 

Pius XII. Pope of Peace. By Jo- 
seph F. Dineen (New York: Robert 
M. McBride & Co. $2.50). We do 
not believe that this book does jus- 
tice to its subject, His Eminence 
Cardinal Pacelli, who succeeded 
Pius XI. on the throne of the fisher- 
man this year. It treats briefly of 


the present Pope’s home life, his 
school days, his work on the Roman 
Congregations under Popes Leo 
XIIl., Pius X., Benedict XV., and 
Pius XI.; his diplomatic career as 
Nuncio in Munich and Berlin, his 
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visit to the United States, his elec- 
tion. The book is poorly written, 
padded with irrelevant matter such 
as the activities of Father Cough- 
lin, and spoiled by a number of in- 
accurate statements with regard to 
the use of the silver mallet at the 
Pope’s death, the question of mar- 
riage annulments, the teaching of 
St. Thomas, the Pope’s Masses, etc. 

Showdown in Vienna. By Martin 
Fuchs (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.00). The book named 
above amplifies the well known 
story of the Nazi coup in Vienna by 
citing a number of conversations 
held in several European Chancel- 
lories. The author—introduced as 
a former personal aid of Chancellor 
Schuschnigg,—is the present head 
of an organization founded in Paris 
to be a rallying point for Austrian 
exiles. His book confirms the ac- 
count carried by the world’s more 
important newspapers three years 
ago—the Treaty of Friendship 
signed on July 11, 1936, the gradual 
realization that the Austrian Chan- 
cellor had played into his enemies’ 
hands, his attempt to stall for time; 
and then the quick denouement 
which anticipated any possible 
move on the part of the govern- 
ments friendly to the status quo 
ante. It is a credible and readable 
tale. 

Tristao de Athayde and the Catholic 
Social Movement in Brazil. By Sis- 
ter M. Ancilla O’Neill, M.A. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic University 
Press). Sister Ancilla O’Neill, dis- 
cussing the Catholic Movement in 
Brazil, has given us an enlightening 
treatise, well documented and pro- 
vided with an impressive historical 
background. As characteristic of 
the Brazilian movement she points 
out its centralization under the 
leadership of the great layman, 




















whose name appears in her title; 
and she believes not without good 
reason that Catholics in the United 
States may learn much from his 
demonstration of the achievements 
possible to zealous men and women 
in this Age of the Laity. 


Fiction: The Young Cosima. By 
Henry Handel Richardson (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co. $2.50). 
As this novel opens Franz Liszt is 
conductor at the Court Theater of 
Weimar; Hans von Biilow, a pupil 
of Liszt and a protégé of Wagner, 
is a professor at Stern’s Conserva- 
tory in Berlin; Cosima Liszt and her 
sister Blandine are with von Bii- 
low’s mother. Cosima, a girl of 
twenty, marries Hans von Biilow, to 
the great displeasure of his mother, 
who ruled him with a rod of iron. 
Why should a von Bilow, she said, 
marry an illegitimate child? Her 
forebodings were fulfilled when, as 
we know, thirteen years later Co- 
sima deserted her husband and her 
three children for Richard Wagner, 
her husband’s best friend. Most of 
the story deals with this unnatural 
triangle, which brings out clearly 
the utter disregard of an agnostic 
musical genius for the simplest 
rules of decency and morality. It 
is a disappointing book to have 
come from the pen that gave us that 
masterly trilogy, The Chronicles of 
the Fortunes of Richard Mahony. 

Tumbling in the Hay. By Oliver 
St. John Gogarty (New York: Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock. $2.50). Although 
Gogarty calls his latest book a 
novel, it defies all known laws of 
this literary form, just as Gogarty 
himself defies every convention of 
decency and reticence. Had he 
eliminated the coarseness and vul- 
garity of both his prose and verse— 
had he left out his all too vivid 
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sketch of a slum brothel and con- 
fined himself to sketches of Dublin 
theaters, hospitals, courts, prisons, 
and taverns, we might have enjoyed 
his reminiscences the more. The 
legion of decency would certainly 
put this book on the black list. The 
Hay Hotel, so-called because one of 
its windows was stuffed with hay 
for half-starved cab horses, was 
the rendezvous of the Dublin medi- 
cal students of thirty years ago. Go- 
garty tells us of the medicos’ initi- 
ation into general medicine, surgery 
and midwifery; of the technique of 
the dissecting room, of bookmakers’ 
strange slang and lawyers’ perfer- 
vid oratory, of the terrors of ex- 
aminations, of lectures on emphy- 
sema and syphilis as the students 
go from ward to ward, of Profes- 
sor Mahaffy holding forth on the 
classics and Professor McGurk dis- 
cussing Hegel, of drinking bouts far 
into the night, etc., etc. 

Lizzie Borden. A Study in Con- 
jecture. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
(New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.00). About fifty years ago, 
in 1892, Lizzie Borden of Fall River 
was tried for the murder of her fa- 
ther and her stepmother, and ac- 
quitted after a sensational trial. 
The identity of the murderer has 
never been discovered; the motive 
of the murder never ascertained. 
In her latest novel Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes does not accept the court’s 
verdict, and conjectures a possible 
motive for the double crime. Her 
book is undoubtedly “a study in 
conjecture”—plausible, indeed, but 
improbable. 


RELIGION: The Catholic Faith. A 
Series of Three Books on Christian 
Doctrine in Catechetical Form. By 
Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., and Sis- 
ter M. Brendan (New York: P. J. 
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Kenedy & Sons. Books I., II. and 
Ill. 30, 45, and 60 cents). The task 
of teaching religion to children will 
always remain a difficult one if well 
done, but at least it is getting a 
larger and larger share of attention 
from competent educators. An in- 
stance of this is the series of vol- 
umes prepared under the supervi- 
sion of the Director of the Catholic 
University of America, by Father 
Kirsch, O.M.Cap., and Sister Mary 
Brendan, I.H.M. For the past five 
years they have collaborated with 
theologians and teachers in various 
sections of the country in the edit- 
ing of Cardinal Gasparri’s Catholic 
Catechism for use in America. We 
have nothing but praise for the 
series that has resulted both in 
planning and in execution. The 


books are beyond reproach—handy 
in form, presentable in appearance, 


economical in price. The construc- 
tion is neither technical nor arti- 
ficial. In the matter of prayers, in- 
formation about liturgical feasts 
and problems for discussion, these 
books provide help that will be 
much appreciated by the hard 
worked teacher, religious or lay. 
History of the Dogma of the 
Trinity. Vol. I.: The Origins. By 
Jules Lebreton, S.J. (New York: 
Benziger Bros. $4.50). Thirty years 
ago Gabriel Beauchesne of Paris 
published Father Lebreton’s mas- 
terly two volumes on the The His- 
tory of the Dogma of the Trinity. 
In 1928 we reviewed the sixth edi- 
tion of this scholarly work; in 1939 
students who know no French will 
welcome Algar Thorold’s transla- 
tion of the first volume (Eighth 
Edition). The treatise is divided 
into three books: Book I., discussing 
various aspects of “The Hellenic 
Environment,” proves that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity cannot be traced 
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to pagan origins. Book II., “The 
Jewish Preparation,” treats of the 
ideas of God, the Spirit, Wisdom, 
the Word, the Messianic Hope and 
the Shekina as set forth in the Old 
Testament and in Alexandrine Ju- 
daism. Book IIL, “The Christian 
Revelation,” describes in detail the 
doctrines concerning the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit in the 
Synoptic Gospels, in St. John, and 
in St. Paul. We regret that this 
English translation has omitted 
many of the author’s valuable foot- 
notes and appendices, his thirteen 
pages of indices of Biblical texts, 
and his ten pages of authors cited. 
Still we must needs congratulate 
the publishers for their courage in 
giving us this classical work. We 
look forward to the speedy appear- 
ance of the second volume. 

Beyond the Altar Rail. By Rev. 
Thomas H. Moore, S.J. (New York: 
Fordham University Press. $1.25). 
Father Moore has written a popular 
treatise on the Mass, modestly call- 
ing it “an attempt to reach the 
meaning which hides beneath the 
symbolism of the Mass.” In ten 
brief chapters he brings out clearly 
the nature of the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice as set forth by the Council of 
Trent, and its relation to the Sacri- 
fice of the Cross. With Father de 
la Taille as guide he proves that the 
Mass is a true sacrifice, shows how 
the glorified Christ can be a Victim, 
and answers the Protestant objec- 
tion that the Mass is derogatory to 
the sacrifice of Calvary. To quote 
De la Taille: “The immolation has 
been done once, and need not be re- 
peated, and cannot be repeated. 
But the offering can, and should be, 
of daily recurrence, according to 
Christ’s command: ‘This do for the 
commemoration of Me’” (1 Cor. xi. 
24). 
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Yearbook of American Churches, 
1937-1938, Edited by Herman C. 
Weber. (Elmhurst, N. Y.: Yearbook 
of American Churches Press). This 
useful record of religious activities 
draws attention to the proposed 
World Council of Churches, with a 
membership of some 450 churches 
throughout the world, including 85 
Orthodox churches. It also out- 
lines the proposed organic union 
between the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., and the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. The Yearbook devotes 
about five pages to a description of 
the Catholic Church in the U. S. A. 
and as a close to the section on 
documentation prints the appeal for 
peace made by the newly elected 
Pius XII. on March 3, 1939. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Strange Animals 
and Their Stories. By A. Hyatt Ver- 


rill (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$2.50). Certain it is that many of 
the listeners-in to Information 
Please as well as their expert enter- 
tainers would be at a loss if asked 
to describe some of the strange ani- 
mals that Hyatt Verrill has come 
across in his more than forty years 
of jungle exploration the world 
over, aye-ayes, babiroussas, dis- 
mens, dugongs, jerboas, kinkajous, 
etc. He has interesting things to 
say about “Animals in Armor,” 
“Animal Leftovers,” “Animal Arti- 
sans,” “Animal Misfits,” “Animal 
Juggernauts,” “Animal Pests,” 
“Flying Animals” and “Sea Ani- 
mals.” Not only youngsters find 
Verrill’s series of nature books 
most fascinating,—their fathers and 
mothers read them with equal zest 
and pleasure. 

A Better Rural Life. By Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D. (New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. 
$2.75). Dr. Schmiedeler’s book is 
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a first attempt at a comprehensive 
survey of the problems thrust on 
the Catholic Church by the unequal 
distribution of her children in 
urban and in rural areas. Briefly 
the author presents a double thesis; 
first, that rural family life contrasts 
very favorably with that of the city 
in respect of the features which go 
to the building up of a sound family 
life, and secondly, that the Church 
is exceedingly weak in rural parts 
of the United States,—a very seri- 
ous condition, as “the country is the 
wellspring of population.” Dr. 
Schmiedeler sketches the various ef- 
forts which have been made to pro- 
mote Catholic life in the country 
including the colonization schemes 
—favored by the Germans, fortu- 
nately for them, and, for the most 
part, unhappily opposed by the 
Irish. He describes several projects 
in which German religious orders 
played an important part and con- 
cludes reasonably, “how different 
the prospects of the Church would 
be in this country today, if many 
hundreds of such colonization proj- 
ects, as those described, had been 
established.” Here, he indicates, is 
a promising field for Catholic Ac- 
tion. 

What Is Economics? By Eva J. 
Ross, Ph.D. (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.00). This is a 
concise but comprehensive survey 
of the principles of economics, a 
survey invaluable in our day and 
country when government more 
than ever before in its history has 
entered the business field, and all 
sorts of panaceas are offered for the 
cure of modern economic evils. In 
a score of suggestive chapters Miss 
Ross discusses many an important 
problem of production, consump- 
tion and exchange; the division of 
labor, value and prices, capital, 
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property, interest, large and small- 
scale organization, land, the wage 
question, labor unions, money, 
banking, foreign exchange and 
trade, public finance. She analyzes 
well the various economic reforms 
advocated—Socialism, Communism, 
Fascism, co-operation, distributism, 
corporatism. She concludes her 
volume with a brief but select bibli- 
ography, and a series of questions 
on each chapter, which provides an 
invaluable study outline for the stu- 
dent. 

The Study of English Literature. 
By Samuel P. Cowardin and Paul 
Elmer More (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50). The second edi- 
tion of this handbook on English 
literature is a tribute to the unad- 
vertized excellence of its writing 
and the fine quality of its thought. 
Originally designed as an introduc- 
tory textbook for English students 
in the senior high school and the 
junior college, this unpretentious 
volume already ranks with Win- 
chester’s, Principles of Literary 
Criticism and Bliss Perry’s A Study 
of Prose Fiction as one of the sanest 
and clearest expositions of the 
many problems in literature. The 
authors’ achievement is something 
more than a clarification of the 
meaning and value of literature and 
the origin and current significance 
of such important terms as the sub- 
jective and objective in literature, 
classicism, realism, naturalism and 
so forth. They write so coherently 
and trenchantly that, while they es- 
tablish conclusions and present an 
impeccably smooth surface of expo- 
sition, the sophisticated reader 
meets a constantly provocative chal- 
lenge and is forced to consider im- 
plications which, when thoroughly 
worked out, involve a wholesale 
renovation of contemporary values. 
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Widespread adoption of this Study 
of English Literature should effect 
a healthy and disciplined reaction 
to the current cult of self-expres- 
sionism. That alone would be a 
sufficient recommendation. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Suffer- 
ing and Lourdes, by Rev. Vernon 
Johnson; Collects and Prefaces From 
the Misssal, translated by Msgr. 
John O’Connor; A Mixed Marriage, 
by Bishop Shine; The Seventh-Day 
Adventists, by Rev. H. Thurston, 
S.J.; St. David, notes on his life’s 
work, by T. P. Ellis; Catholic Life in 
Medieval England, by W. A. Pantin, 
M.A.; Three Centuries of Apostolic 
Work, by Mother M. Philip, 
I.B.V.M.; Bedtime Stories, by M. 
Keelty, B.A.; The Religious Gilds 
and Their Suppression, by Olga Hart- 
ley (London: Catholic Truth So- 
ciety. 5 cents each). 

Matrimony, by Very Rev. Msgr. 
James H. Murphy; The Seven Words 
of Mary, by Thomas Plassmann, 
O.F.M.; St. Anthony of Padua, by 
Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. (Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild.- 10 cents 
each). 

What Is Wrong With Our Schools? 
Criticisms will be welcomed by 
John Francis Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne; Steering the Girl to a Happy 
Marriage and Chums, by Dr. Win- 
field S. Hall, M.D.; The Holy Ghost, 
five addresses delivered in the 
Catholic Hour by Very Rev. J. J. 
McLarney, O.P., S.T.D. (Hunting- 
ton, Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor 
Press. 10 cents each). 

What Is Fascism?, by Rev. Cor- 
nelius Lucey; The Soviets at Flush- 
ing, Reprint Ser. No. 5; The Catholic 
Mind, June 8th—July 22d (New 
York: The America Press. 5 cents 
each). The Liberal Illusion, by Louis 
Veuillot, translated by Right Rev. 
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Msgr. Barry O’Toole, Ph.D., S.T.D., 
with Biographical Foreword by Rev. 
Ignatius Kelly, S.T.D. (Washington, 
D. C.: National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 25 cents). Revelations 
on Purgatory, by Anthony J. Beck, 
M.A. (Detroit: Marianhill Mission- 
ary Society. 25 cents). Offerings 
of Praise and Prayer, by Rev. L. V. 
Klose. Flecked Sunshine Ser. No. 
I. (Cleveland: Printed by Hand at 
the Pegasus Studios. 60 cents). 


The Motion Picture in Education, ad- 
dress by Will H. Hays delivered at 
the Convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association in San Francisco, 
July, 1939. 
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American Democracy vs. Racism, 
Communism, by Right Rev. John A. 
Ryan, D.D.; Balanced Abundance, 
by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B.; 
The Sound Old Guilds, by Matthew 
Clancy, S.T.D. (New York: The 
Paulist Press. 5 cents each.) 

Modern Democracy, by James Ho- 
gan, D.Litt. University and Labour 
Ser. No 2 (Cork University Press. 
1 s.). In Quest of Empire, by Walter 
C. Langsam, Headline Book ; Building 
the Third Reich, by John C. deWilde 
(New York: The Foreign Policy 
Association. 25 cents each). Ameri- 
ca’s Stake in China (Far Eastern Af- 
fairs Pamphlets. 15 cents). 





INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


B. L. C.: 


Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the 


Apostle, New York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; 
author of Studies in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

D. G.: Dorothy Graham (Mrs. James W. Bennett), author and critic, New York City; Fellow 
of the American Geographic Society; member of the International Society of Woman 
Geographers; author of The China Venture, Chinese Gardens, etc. 


FP. X. C.3 


Francis X. Connolly, Ph.D., writer and critic, Associate Professor of English and 


Acting Head of the English Department, Fordham University, New York City; editor of 
Spain; associate editor of Spirit; Chairman of the Executive Board of the Catholic Poetry 


Society of America. 
J. J. Ri: 


Joseph J. Reilly, Ph.D., Litt.D., author and critic, Professor of English and Librarian, 


Hunter College, New York City; author of Masters of Nineteenth Century Prose, Dear 


Prue’s Husband and Other People, etc. 


J. K. M. John Kenneth Merton, Ph.D., Litt.D., writer and teacher, Baltimore, Md. 


J. McS.: 


Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., M.A., S.T.L., author and translator, Church of St. Paul 


the Apostle, New York City; author of The Sacrament of Duty and Other Essays, Think 


and Pray, etc. 
P. J. 


F.: Very Rev. Philip J. Furlong, Ph.D., musician and educator, President of Cathedral 


College, New York City; formerly organist at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y., 
and associate organist of the Priests’ Choir, Archdiocese of New York. 
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Auimnce Boox Cenponation, New York: 
The Hevotution of Nihilism. By Hermann Hauschning. $5.00. 


Tus Gasystows Passs, New York: 

In Defence of Letters. By Georges Duhamel, $2.75. 

Lenomans, Garen & Co., New York: 

The Old Testament: The First Book of Psalms (Pss. I—XLI). The Westminster Version 
of the Sacred Scriptures. Edited by the Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, SJ. Paper, $1.80; Boards, 
$2.20. Cloudy Summits, By Isabel C. Clarke. $2.50 Farthest West. By Laura Adams 
Armer. $2.50. 

Tae Macmmian Co., New York: 
1 Knock at the Door. By Sean O’Casey. $2.50. 
Mopran Ace Booxs, New York: 
Air-War. By W. O’D. Peirce. 50 cents. 
Reyvwat & Hircmcocn, New York: 
All the Tomorrows, By Naomi Lane Babson. $2.50. 
Paosrearry Puve.ismine Co., New York: 
The Mathematics of Unlimited Prosperity. By Lawrence Bruehl, M.E. 
Unrrep Srares Carmouic Histronicat Sociery, New York: 
Catholic Immigrant Colonization Projects in the United States, 1815-1860. By Sister Mary 
Gilbert Kelly, O.P., Ph.D. Monograph Ser. XVII. 
Sr. Peren’s Cotrzce Press, Jersey City: 
Bacon and Newman Bar God From Science. By Rev. Michael Hogan, S.J. 
St. Anrnonwy Gump Pass, Paterson, N. J.: 
Prairie Galleons. By Madeleine Aaron. $1.25. 
Tus Sr. Gazcony Gump, Philadelphia: 

The Correct Pronunciation of Latin According to Roman Usage. By Rev. Michael De 
Angelis, C.R.M., Ph.D. Edited by Nicola A. Montani. 75 cents. The White List of the 
Soctety of St. Gregory of America. Edited by the Music Committee of the Society. 75 
cents. 

J. B. Lapruvcorr Co., Philadelphia: 
Documents and Readings in the History of Europe Since 1918. By Walter Consuelo 
Langsam, Ph.D. $3.75. 

Tue Associates Pvstisnens, Washington, D. C.: 

The First Negro Medical Society. By W. Montague Cobb, A.B., M.D., Ph.D. $2.15. 
Tue Boses-Menaitt Co., Indianapolis: 

The Forest Road. By Eleanor Youmans. $1.50. 
Tae Unrveasrry or Curcaco Parss, Chicago: 

The Medieval Library. By James Westfall Thompson. $5.00. 
Tus Quzen’s Woax, St. Louis: 

Sixteen Steps to the Church. A Handbook of Apologetic Procedure. By Edmund J. Fort- 

man, SJ., and Herbert O’H. Walker, SJ. 50 cents. 

InTemnational Manx Twarn Socisry, Webster Groves, Miss.: 

Chesterton as Seen by His Contemporaries. By Cyril Clemens. $2.50. 
Tus Bavce Pvacisutne Co., Milwaukee: 

we a Me, By Joseph Spieler, Ph.D. Translated and Adapted by T. A. Rattler, A.M. 
Maaquerre Universrry Pass, Milwaukee: 

Saint Thomas and the Greeks. By Anton C. Pegis, Ph.D. 
Werzet, Pustisuine Co., Los Angeles: 

To Hell With War. By Raymond Talbot. 75 cents, 
Broun & Gay, Paris: 

Propos d’ascése. Par Francis Hermans. 15 /r. 
Botrions Spas, Paris: 

Notre Dame de Paris. Par l’Abbé Louis le Rouzic. 7 fr. Conseils pratiques sur l’Educa- 
tion Moderne, Par Courtois de Langlade. 12 fr. L’Art de se Conduire. Par André de 
Maricourt. 12 fr. Cing Minutes avec la Croiz, Cing Minutes avec le Christ. Par Hip- 
polyte Honore. 6 /r. le volume. 
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HOME 


By 
Marcella Conrad 


IN COLORS! 


Something new for 
children. The first 
little book in a 
special series. 


There is a lesson 
for every child to 
learn from the 
Child Jesus and 
Marcella Conrad 
tells it well. 


10 CENTS 
$6.00 the 100 
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SOCIAL 
justice 


Rev. John A. O’Brien, Chaplain of the 
Newman Club of the University of IIlinors, 
herein states that not by mere denuncia- 
tion but by constructive action in improv- 
ing the social order to secure full eco- 
nomic justice for the poor and the lowly 
will we stem the onward sweep of Com- 
munism.—A five-cent pamphlet. 
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My A-B-C My School My Home 
My Talents My Parents 
Little Lessons for Little Catholics 


Here are six booklets which are splendid reading for the youthful members of the family. 
“My Parents” retells vividly the story of Mary, Joseph and the Christ Child and brings 
the parents into relationship with the First Family. “My Talents” emphasizes the gift 
of God to the child, through the talents which He has bestowed, and how those talents 
should be used for His greater glory. “My School” points out the building of the Catholic 
school and how the school follows the first injunction of our Lord, “Go forth and teach 
all peoples.” “My A-B-C” takes each letter of the alphabet and assigns to it a noun 
which relates to Christ and the Church. “My Home” describes St. Joseph, Our Lady 
and the Child Jesus and gives some practical applications which are suited to the hearts 
and minds of little ones. All five of these are beautifully illustrated in colors. “Little 
Lessons for Little Catholics” is a plan for instructing little children preparing for their 
First Holy Communion. With silhouette illustrations throughout this book is now in use 
as a standard text in many schools. 


10c each, $6.00 the 100, $50.00 the 1,000, postage extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS : 401 West 59th Street : New York, N. Y. 
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Your long felt need—cooperation in the Home! 


Leaflets for Parents 


of Pre-School and Elementary School Children 


Religion in the Home 


Monthly Aids for Parents in the Training of Children 
Approved by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


@ This series of decidedly helpful leaflets is for the parent in the home, where 
all religious instruction should in. The leaflets are written to show parents 
in a practical way how they may help their children to put into practice the 
teachings of the Faith. 


@ Among over 200 topics treated are: How to teach children to pray. How to 
control tantrums. How to teach obedience, truthfulness, purity. How to dis- 
cover practical ways of teaching children to love God. How to teach religion 
through pictures. How to tell religious stories. How to teach the life and 
ways of Christ in the family. How to teach about saints. How to follow the 
liturgical year at home in a way attractive to children. How to control use of 
radio in home. How to a 0 How to co-operate with Church 
and school. How to select good boo 


@ The aims of the leaflets are: to stress constantly the importance of the home 
to the child; to teach the mage A of creating a supernatural atmosphere in the 
home; to impress upon parents the necessity for regular prayer, attendance at 
Mass, and reception of the Sacraments; to give practical instruction in home 
pedagogy—to cite the experience of wise parents in training their children to 
practice fundamental virtues like obedience, purity, truthfulness; to tie up the 
home life with the liturgical season; to introduce various plans and devices 
which help to impress children—such things as a family altar, holy pictures, 
religious dramas, games, books, songs, hymns; to suggest each month two or 
three books suitable for the age indicated; to suggest each month one virtue for 
parents to practice themselves. 


PRICES: 


One year’s set of twelve monthly leaflets for Pre-School children, 
single set postpaid, 10c 


One year’s set of twelve monthly leaflets for Elementary School children, 
single set postpaid, 10c 


25 sets, $2.50 50 sets, $4.50 100 sets, $8.50 
500 sets, $40.00 1,000 sets, $75.00 


individual monthly leaflets may be purchased in quantity lots as follows: 
100 leaflets, 85c 500 leaflets, $3.75 1.000 leaflets, $7.15 
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, Church 
com 6A New Text 


/ for 
Discussion 
Clubs 


@ Why Christ instituted the Catholic Church, what marks He placed upon 
its brow so that it can be easily recognized as the Church of God, with which 
qualities He endowed it so that it might endure unspotted and unimpaired 
through all the centuries even to the end of the world—these are some of the 
questions which the author of The True Church has treated clearly and simply. 


uv 


@ The pamphlet has been prepared primarily for discussion clubs—high 
school, college and adult—but it will be welcomed also by those outside the 
Church who have the interest to find out what the Roman Catholic Church is. 


@ Of this new pamphlet Bishop Kearney says: “A discussion group work- 
ing with this treatise should complete its sessions with a very clear conception 
of the nature and function of the Church of God.” 


10c a copy, $6.00 the 100, $50.00 the 1,000 


Postage or other transportation charges extra 
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TEXTBOOKS 


BY PROFESSORS OF THE 


, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Lessons in Logic—By the late Most Reverend William Turner, D.D., Bishop of Buttalo and 
Professor of Philosophy Emeritus of the Catholic University of America. 8vo, cloth, 
302 pages, $1.25. 


History of Education—By Rt. Rev. P. J. McCormick, Ph.D., Professor of Education at the 
Catholic University of America. 8vo, cloth, 435 pages, $2.25. 








A French Course for High Schools and Colleges—By Joseph Schneider, A.M., Librarian 
and Instructor in French at the Catholic University of America. 8vo, cloth, 353 
pages, $2.00. 


Library Science—By Joseph Schneider, A.M. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


A College Handbook to Newman—By Edwin Ryan, D.D., Catholic University of America. 
Two color binding, v + 121 pages, $1.25. 


History of the Christian Era, Volume I—By Rev. Nicholas A. Weber, $.M.S.T.D., Professor 
of History at the Catholic University of America. 8vo, cloth, 343 pages, $2.25. 


History of the Christian Era, Volume !1—By Rev. Nicholas A. Weber, S.M.S.T.D. 8vo, 
cloth, 710 pages, $2.75. 


A First Latin Book for Catholic Schools—By Roy Joseph Deferrari, Ph.D., Professor of 
Latin at the Catholic University of America. 8vo, cloth, 268 pages, $1.60. 


A Handbook for Deferrari’s A First Latin Book—Paper binding, 160 pages, 75 cents. 


Religion Outlines for Colleges, Course I—By Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D., Professor of 
Anthropology at the Catholic University of America. 8vo, cloth, 224 pages, $1.40. 


Religion Outlines for Colleges, Course II—By Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 
260 pages, $1.25. 

Religion Outlines for Colleges, Course III--By Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 
509 pages, $1.80. 

Religion Outlines for Colleges, Course I1V—-By Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 
207 pages, $1.25. 


Play Fair (Religion and Civics)——By Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D. 
246 pages, paper binding, 50 cents. 
246 pages, khaki binding, 75 cents. 

The Content of the Advanced Religion Course—By Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D. 8vo, 
cloth, 61 pages, 75 cents. 

Philosophy of Education—By Thomas Edward Shields, Ph.D., Late Professor of Psychology 
and Education in the Catholic University of America. 8vo, cloth, 446 pages, 
$2.25. 


The Psychology and Teaching of Spelling—By Thomas George Foran, Ph.D., Department 
of Education, the Catholic University of America, 8vo, cloth, X1 +234 pages, $2.40. 
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A truly accurate life of Christ 


THE SAVIOUR’S LIFE 


In the Exact Words of the Four Gospels 


With Discussion Club Outlines by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


Many lives of Christ have been written but this book is the first volume in which the four 
gospels have been arranged so as to tell a continuous story of the years the Saviour spent on earth. 


For use as a text in classrooms and discussion clubs it is excellent for each chapter is followed 


by a summary in narrative form and then by questions on the chapter. 


This outline by Father 


Treacy, an interpretation of the scriptural passages, will be of great value to the reader in 


understanding the gospels themselves. 


Paper binding, 75 cents 


THE PAULIST PRESS’ - 


401 West 59th Street - 


New York, N. Y. 














| A novel exposition of a difficult 
subject... 


GRACE 


Divine Vitamin of the Human Soul 
By Rev. Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 


“This attractive booklet will,” says Bishop 
Griffin, “undoubtedly appeal to a great mul- 
titude of readers.” The subtitle, the ques- 
tionnaire, the intriguing diagram of the Chris- 
tian Superman—all indicate this pamphlet to 
be different and somewhat original. In lan- 
guage familiar to the average reader the 
author presents an intelligible picture of the 
function of Grace in promoting spiritual 
health. Invaluable for teachers and pupils, 
Catholic circulating libraries and study clubs. 


10c, $6.00 the 100, postage extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 








Satisfaction for Sins! 


Here is true assistance! 


INDULGENCED PRAYERS 


AND EJACULATIONS 
Approved Sources 


“What is an indulgence? This pamphlet 
answers briefly. Then it gives a lot of 
indulgenced prayers, nearly all of them 
short, and none really long. Satisfaction 
for sins! 
prayers, helps for spiritual thinking and 
acting are the contents of this pam- 
phiet.” . . . Annals of Our Lady of 


Lourdes. 
. 


5 cents a copy 


$3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000 
Postage extra 
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Here is true assistance. Truly 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


A carefully selected list of 
representative Catholic Schools 

















College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 

Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 

Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


| Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
| New York 











School Life at Canterbury 


is an illustrated booklet of interest to 
parents who are planning to give their 
boys the scholastic and cultural advan- 
tages of a leading New England prepara- 
tory school, and who are concerned about 
bringing them up in the Catholic Faith. 
A copy will be mailed upon request. Ad- 
dress: Dr. Nelson Hume, Headmaster, 
Canterbury School, New Milford, Conn. 




















| of New York. 





TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| An Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
| Incorporated in 1897 under the Laws of the District 
of Columbia with full powers to confer Col te 
Degrees, and registered by the University of the State 


Ranked in the first class by the United 
| States Commissioner of Education. ted to the 
| Catholic University of America, and has fessors 
| from that University. Conducted by the Sisters of 
Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 





GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
B.A.—Major may be chosen among 13 depart- 
ments of studies. 3B.M.—Artist courses, 4 op- 
tions. Teacher Training in Public School Music. 
B.8. in Home & i Five opti including 
vocational home economics. 


Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 














MOUNT SAINT DOMINIC ACADEMY 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Grammar and Primary Departments. 
Fully Accredited. Address DIRECTRESS. 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE | — 
epenonectpondiens St. Hilda Guild, Inc. 


conducted by the Religious of the Society of the Holy CHURCH VESTMENTS, ALTAR LINEN, 


hild Jesus. ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY 

Incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 

a with power to confer Degrees in Arts and 
ce. 






































NOTICE 
The St. Hilda Guild is now located at 


147 EAST 47th STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


Eldorado 5-1058 


For resident and non-resident students. Situated eleven 

miles from Philadelphia on the Main Line of the 

Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Fully accredited Junior Year Abroad 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 


Address REGISTRAR 



































Academy of 
Saint Joseph 


in-the-Pines 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Elementary and High School Departments 


Affiliated with the State University 


Complete courses in Art, Vocal and 


Instrumental Music, Commercial 


Subjects. Extensive Grounds, Ath- 


letics, Horseback Riding. 


ADDRESS DIRECTRESS 





In these critical times 
in Europe 


Read... 
THE TABLET 


(Established in 1840 and now under the control of 
Douglas Woodruff, T. F. Burns, F. W. Chambers, 
and Christopher Hollis.) 


Closely informed, independent, 
with its correspondents every- 
where, this Catholic weekly is 
an essential part of the read- 
ing of educated people today. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY 


SEND $ BILL 
for a trial three months’ subscription to 
The Tablet, 39 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C. 4, England 





























M, P. MOLLER 
Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 
PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches 
chapels and «imilar uses 


Priced low. Liberal terms. 


The Méller custom built organs. large 
or small. contain mechanical refinements 
and artistic tone development that 
should he heard to be fully appreciated 


Write us regarding your organ needs 
M. P. MOLLER 
Pactory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 




















To Our Subscribers 


We receive many requests for free copies of Tue 
Catuotic Worip After you read your copy why 
not remail it to some one who cannot afford to sub- 
scribe? If interested communicate with our office and 
we will send you a name and address for this purpose. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 
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“The Most Exciting 


and Entertaining 
Paper in England” 


| —so wrote of THE CATHOLIC | 
| HERALD Paul McGuire, | 
Catholic Action expert, lecturer, 


thriller - writer in “Columbia.” 


Write for a specimen copy! 


THE CATHOLIC HERALD 


Annual Subscription $3.50 
(Payable by International Money Order) 


57 Fleet Street, London, £.C.4, England 























New booklets for little 
children — 


Seven Wonder Gifts 
The Child at Mass 


Two new, well-printed, well-illustrated books 
prepared in accordance with accepted stand- 
ards for children by Rev. George M. Den- 
nerle, “The Child at Mass” and “Seven Won- 
der Gifts,” are most appropriate for classroom 
use. The one explains the meaning of sacri- 
fice and explains what the child sees at Mass 
and tells why Sunday Mass must be attended. 
The other tells about the Seven Sacraments, is 
divided into seven chapters with questions fol- 
lowing each and contains original silhouette 
illustrations that are decidedly helpful. 


ee 


5¢ each, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000 


Postage extra 
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Announcing the coming 
publication of the... 


Ten Commandments 
Pamphlet Series 


BY 
REV. GERALD C. TREACY, S.J. 


This new group of eight pamphlets will 
provoke the enthusiasm of the many who 
have been seeking brief but forceful, in- 
structive and interesting treatises on the 
Commandments. They have been adapted 
to the requirements of the discussion club 
and each pamphlet is divided into four 
sections followed by the standard out- 
line. They will make excellent classroom 
texts. For general reading and informa- 
tion, they are splendid. 


I am the Lord, thy God! 
Keep holy the Sabbath Day! 


Honor thy father and _ thy 
mother! 


Thou shalt not kill! 

Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery! 

Thou shalt not steal! 


Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness! 


Thou shalt not covet! 


This series will be published beginning 
October 1st. The bookrack will welcome 
the new pamphlets for the beautifully de- 
signed colored covers will provide a dis- 
play that will lend new attractiveness. 


5¢ each, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000 
Postage extra 
<> 
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A Booklet for the 


Devotion of Social Justice .. . 


Fifteen Minutes With 
Christ the Worker 


By REV. WILLIAM SMITH, S.J. 


In connection with the Crown Heights School of Social Jus- 
tice in Brooklyn, this devotion was instituted this year. 


The Service is proving so popular it has been decided to in- 
clude in the Paulist Five-Cent Pamphlet Series the booklet 
used by the school. 


A group of original prayers and the new Hymn to Christ 
the Worker constitute the fifteen-minute service. Because 
many will wish to close the service with Benediction, the 
Benediction hymns are included in this booklet as well as 
readings on Christ the Worker. 


Here is a booklet with a devotion for all workers. 


5¢ a copy, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000 


Postage or other transportation charges extra 
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By Charles Bruehl 


L 


Here is a well-balanced presentation of a subject of supreme practical 
importance in an age on which profound social changes will be forced. The 
Papal Plan—organizing life on the basis of social function, would allow all 
to share in the fuller life, remove excessive inequalities of fortune and bring 
us nearer to the goal of genuine brotherhood. This Plan is not a dream, but 
is a carefully prepared and practical method of establishing the social jus- 
tica which so many talk about and write about without really understanding 
what it is. Here is a book that every thinking Catholic layman should read 
and re-read as a practical method of understanding the problems of social 
reconstruction. 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK OF THE MONTH FOR 
SEPTEMBER 


This is the outstanding book that the Catholic Book Club offers its mem- 
bers for the month of September. Every month our members receive the best 
Catholic book of the month, selected by a board of five distinguished editors. 
We want you to become acquainted with this easy method of reading and 
owning the best in Catholic literature at a great saving to yourself. Send in 
the coupon and we shall put a copy of The Pope’s Plan aside for you and will 
hold it until we hear whether or not you intend to join. Meanwhile we shall 
send you complete information which you may study at your leisure. 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Inc. 
140 East 45th Street, Dept. C, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, full information about the Catholic Book Club. 


NAME 


ADDRESS . 
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“The quality of doing more than is 
quality of the true Christian and the 


The Power 


A Story of the Second Mile 


Excerpts from this new book — 


“Love is the radiance which brightens the world of human lile 


with the sunshine of happiness.” 


““A study of the lives of the men and women who have enriched 
human life most generously with their achievements discloses 
that they were not only heroes of the second mile, but that they 
were more concerned in winning the approval of God than of 


”? 


men. 


“Love is the open-sesame, the key that unlocks the door to the 
largest measure of happiness in life.” 


“Only when the narrow channel of strict duty overflows with 
the surplus in generosity, in kindliness, in love is there a contri- 
bution to the spiritual treasury of the race and a stimulus to 
its progress.” 


A delighttal little Book of 62 
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required is then, the distinctive 
unfailing index of nobility of life.” 


of Love 


by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


“An inspiring love that does not stop to count the cost, but 
pours itself out in torrential streams of devotion, service and 
sacrifice is the hidden lining of the story of the more super- 
lative achievements than this world dreams of.” 


“Love that flows over the bounds of duty, that forgets itself 
in the ministry of others, that asks only the joy of giving, only 
the privilege of serving, sacrificing and dying for its beloved, 
is the one force which lifts the universe.” 


“Tt shines with the white radiance of eternity, and discloses 
to us most authentically the essential nature of God. For 
where noble, unselfish, sacrificial love is, there is God. Where 
God is, there is Heaven.” 


“Whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him 


” 


two 


Pages in gift binding at $1.00 
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_ Your Friends 
Will Enjoy Reading 


| the 

| Catholic&orld 

| A SPECIAL OFFER FOR NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ONLY 


| 


Canada, 15¢ extra 
Foreign, 30c extra 





| Those friends of yours who have the same 
| tastes, with whom you have stimulating, 

refreshing discussions, do they read THE 
| CaTHOoLic Wor.p? 


| The readers of THe CatHouic Worip 

are naturally a rather select group. We 

| can’t reach everyone. We are interested 

| in those who would enjoy THe CaTHOLIc 
Wor tp. 


Subscribe for your friends or tell them 
| about our SpeciaL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 


_ One dollar will enter a four months’ sub- 
scription to THe CaTHoLic Wor_p. 


Fill out the coupon and take advantage 
of this trial offer. 





THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
| 401 West 59th Street, 
New York City. 

Attached is $ for which please send 
four consecutive issues of Tse CarTHoxic 
Wortp to 


Name 
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Hear the 
Catholic Hour 


1930—Tenth Year—1940 


Sponsored by the National 

Council of Catholic Men, in co. | 

operation with the National | 
Broadcasting Company 


Thirty Minutes of Instruction | 
and Enjoyment 


Addresses of Subjects of Supreme | 
Importance by Catholic Scholars of 
Distinction — Sacred Music of the 
Masters, sung by the Paulist Choristers 
and other vocalists of note. 


One of Radio’s Finest 
Offerings 


These programs are broadcast by more | 
than 70 stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company’s Red Network, every 
Sunday evening throughout the year, 
6:00-6:30, New York Time. 


Your Station would like to have your 
opinion of the Catholic Hour—and we 
should like to have your moral and 
material support for it. 


Help to Assure Its 
Permanence 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CATHOLIC MEN 


1312 Massachusetts Avenue NW. 
Washington, D. C. 
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A GIFT BOOK—-FOR GRADUATION DAY! 
A HANDBOOK—FOR STUDENT DAYS! 
A REFERENCE BOOK—FOR PROFESSIONAL DAYS! 


GRADUATE NURSES 


A Symposium of 


ETHICAL INSPIRATION 


Dedicated to all Graduate Nurses, whose consecration to God, 
Humanity and Country makes them “Angels Upon Life's Battlefield”. 


CO-AUTHORS 


James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D., Sc.D. 
Rey. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., M.A., LL.B. 
Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J. 
Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, D.D., D.S.Sc. 
Herbert L. Northrop, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
Rev. Frederick A. Arnold, C.R., D.C.L. 
Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, D.D. 
William Gerry Morgan, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Leo Gregory Fink, V.F. 
Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., Ph.D. 
Rev. Michael P. Bourke, A.M., LL.B. 
Rev. Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Raphael J. Markham, S.T.D. 


> = CHAPTER CAPTIONS 


Faith and Science in Nursing 
Philosophy of Pain 
Sterilization by Law 
American Medical Association and Contraception 
My Nurse—A Paradox 
Euthanasio—Mercy-Killing 
Artificial Birth Control 
Advice to Nurses 
Heart Strings of Humanity—Vocational Thoughts 
Sexual Abstinence 
Catholic Influences upon the Life of Florence Nightingale 
Some Medical-Ethical Problems Solved 
Famous Women-Nurses in History 
Medical Missionaries 
Catholic Ethical Nursing 
Apostolate to Assist the Dying 
Surgical Code for Catholic Hospitals 
Octh of Hippocrates PRICE 
Pledge of Florence Nightingale 2 
Mosaic Decalogue $2.00 per copy 
Gospel of Jesus Christ 
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No finer text is available for the study of 
the popular encyclicals... 


Here is a new book to carry any discussion club through many sessions; to be 
used in every high school; to be read by all to understand better the great papal 
documents of recent years. 

Included are: “Rerum Novarum—On the Condition of the Working Classes” 
by Pope Leo XIII and the four by Pope Pius XI, “Atheistic Communism,” “On 
Christian Marriage,” “On the Christian Education of Youth,” “Quadragesimo 
Anno—Reconstructing the Social Order.” 

A prime feature are the discussion club outlines which follow each encyclical 
and which are comprised of a summary ef the document divided into lessons and 
followed by questions. Prepared by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


Paper bound, 25c; $20.00 the 100; Cloth bound, $1.00; Postage extra 
—— — — — ORDER BLANK — — — — — — —— — — — 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send the following: 
copies of Five Great Encyclicals (Paper Bound) 
copies of Five Great Encyclicals (Cloth Bound) 


Orders for less than $2.00 must be accompanied by remittance. 


Address 
City and State 














